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INTRODUCTION. 


npHERB  is  a  pafiion  in  the  foul  which, 
JL  in  its  various  operations  on  the  human 
conduit,  is  productive  of  ends  that  are  ex- 
tremly  diffimilar :  and  this  is  envy.  By  the 
energy  of  this  emotion  fome  individuals  are 
ftimulated  to  the  emulation  of  thofe  laudable 
purfuits  which  they  obferve  in  men  of  diftin- 
guifhed  fuperiority  ;  whilft  others,  goaded  by 
the  like  fenfation,  employ  their  lives  in  de¬ 
preciating  the  excellences  of  thofe  whom  they 
cannot  equal,  and  will  not  imitate.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  candid  and 
ingenuous  mind;  the  latter  of  a  mean  and  for¬ 
did.  And  thofe,  who  indulge  theinfelves  in  the 
exercife  of  this  malignant  difpofition,  are  not  on¬ 
ly  the  enemies  of  the  meritorious,  but  of  all 
the  human  race,  who  are  made  happier  by  the 
toil,  fludy  and  exhibitions  of  exhalted  genius. 
The  truth  of  this  obfervation,  refpeiting  the 
malevolence  of  man,  hath  been  feldom  more 
confpicuoufly  exemplified  than  in  the  violent 
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and  unmerited  attacks  which  have  been,  and 
are  continually  made  by  the  phyfical  fraterni¬ 
ty  on  the  unprecedented,  unparalell’d  and  ini¬ 
mitable  differtation  on  the  gout,  written  by 
Dr.  William  Cadogan.  And  all  this  veno¬ 
mous  perfecutipn  fcems  to  have  been  engen¬ 
dered,  from  no  other  earthly  caufe,  than  be- 
caufe  that  liberal  practitioner,  animated  by  the 
defire  of  imparting  health  and  longevity  to 
his  fellow-creatures  of.  the  fame  fpecies,  hath 
moft  difinterefledly  endeavoured  to  expofe  the 
abfurd  doctrines  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Latin, 
Arabic,  andof  modern  phyficians,  and  toexplode 
the  folly  of  following  the  prefcriptions  of  any 
•ofthe  faculty,  himfelfexcepted :  as  if  there  could 
be  the  leaf!  imputation,  of  his  aCting  from  the 
fordid  motives  of  felf-intereff,  in  thus  uniting 
iheutileof  thepublic  with  the  dulcc  of  himfelf. 
More  particularly,  as  the  former  feems  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  be  obtained,  but  in  conjunction  with 
the  latter.  The  phyfical  faculty,  of  all  ranks, 
the  regulars,  femiregulars,  and  intruders,  under 
all  denominations,  have  delighted  in  girding 
at  him  ;  and  taken  upon  them  to  aiierf,  that 
his  bock  contains  a  multiplicity  of  errors, 
which  may  prove  fatal  to  mankind,  fhould 
his  doCtrineS  prevail.  And  becaufe  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  hath  faid,  in  fpeaking  of  his  fubjeCt, 
tl  that  the  talk  feems  to  have  been  left  for 
him,”  and  thereby  fuggefted  to  the  world, 
that  this  manner  of  treating  chroriical  difeafes 
is  intirely  new  and  original,  his  enemies  have 
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not  abftained  from  malediction ;  but  have  af-* 
ferted,  that  there  is  nothing  either  right,  new, 
original,  ingenious,  or  of  public  utility  con¬ 
tained  in  his  diiTertation.  And  thus,  with  a 
view  to  oppofe  an  affumption  which  may, 
not  improbably,  have  been  rather  too  prompt 
in  .Dr.  Cadogan,  they  run  into  an  oppofite 
extreme,  which  is  equally  reprehenfible. 

As  to  the  errors  of  Div  Cadogan,  although 
error  be  the  lot  of  all  mankind,  yet  is  there 
an  efTential  difference  in  the  nature  of  them. 
And  in  order  to  explain  what  I  think  of  thole 
in  the  doctor’s  diiTertation,  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  his  opinion  >  and  fpeak  of 
him  as  he  does  of  the  ancient  philofophers  % 
that  fome  of  them  were  very  ingenious  in 
gueffing  wrong.  And,  as  I  have  taken  that 
idea  to  exprefs  my  own,  refpeCling  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan’s  errors ,  I  humbly  requeft,  that  it 
may  be  permitted  to  exprefs  my  conception  of 
his  ingenuity  alfo. 

As  to  the  hafty  charge  that  his  diiTertation 
.contains  nothing  newr,  nor  original,  nor  any 
thing  but  what  has  been  repeatedly  laid,  and 
great  part  of  it  for  ages  before  he  was  born, 
that  charge,  indeed,  I  am  in  no  doubt  of  re¬ 
futing.  And  I  will  renounce,  for  evermore,  the 
ufe  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  if  l  do  not  prove, 
that  this  his  work  does  aCiualiy  include  a  va¬ 
riety  of  new  things;  fuch  as  not  only  have 
never  yet  been  given;  but  fuch  alfo,  as,  in  all 
probability,  would  never  have  been  comma- 
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iucated  to  blefs  mankind,  had  Dr2  Cadogaft 
withheld  his  bounty  from  them.  To  deli¬ 
neate  my  idea  of  public  utility  in  this  inftance 
would  be  altogether  ufelefs;  for,  in  a  kingdom 
where  depopulation  is  fo  rapidly  increafing, 
what  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  national 
profperity,  than  a  certain  method  of  preferving 
health  and  long  life  to  the  inhabitants;  and 
what  individual  can  be  fo  valuable  a  fubjed,  as 
he  who  accomplices  it. 

It  has  been  remarked,  as  an  error  too  common 
in  philofophers  and  men  of  genius,  that  they  do 
not  previoufly  fettle  the  ideas  which  they  an¬ 
nex  to  the  terms  they  make  ufe  of  in  their  lu¬ 
cubrations.  On  this  account,  I  think  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  explain  my  ideas  of  newnefs  and  ori¬ 
ginality,  as  they  are  to  be  received  and  con- 
fidered  in  this  my  candid  enquiry. 

Various  are  the  ways  in  which  the  works  of 
the  learned,  in  the  medical  fcience,  may  be 
confidered  as  new  and  original.  They  may  be 
fo  deemed  in  the  matter  which  they  contain. -- 
In  the  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered. — - 
In  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. —  In  the  method  of 
the  cure.- — In  the  confiftency  of  opinion. — 

•  The  energy  of  the  arguments. — The  conclu- 
fivenefs  of  the  reafoning. —  The  aptitude  of 
the  illuftrations. — The  perfpicuity  of  the  ftyle, 
and  in  the  marks  of  no  common  praditioner. 
AH  thefe  may  be  new  and  original,  although 
they  have  been  previoufly  laid,  by  five-hun¬ 
dred  writers,  printed  five-hundred  times,  in 
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five-hundred  years,  to  any  philofophical  phy* 
fician,  who  hath  never  read  the  works  in  which 
they  are  contained.- — They  may  be  new  alfo  if 
having  read  thefe  works  he  hath  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  them. —  And  it  will  be  no  lefs  hew  and 
original,  if  fuch  a  perfon,  after  having  read 
and  remembered  thefe  works,  fhould  fay,  the 
tafk  of  difcovering  what  they  exhibit  leems  to 
be  left  to  him.  Under  one  or  more  of  thefe 
heads,  lam  not  in  theleaft  diffident  of  proving, 
to  the  conviction  of  the  moffc  inveterate  of 
Dr.  Cadogan’s  enemies,  that  this  his  differta- 
tion  is  fraught  with  great  newnefs  and  origi¬ 
nality.  And  in  this  place  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
obferve,  that  although  I  come  forth  to  the 
world  behind  the  diflfertation,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  confidered  as  jack  Rugaby  fol¬ 
lowing  clofe  at  the  heel  of  Dr.  Cams  ;  nor  as 
Falftaffe's  page  walking  before  him;  for  Dr. 
Cadogan  is  not  a  man  who  defires  to  be  hid¬ 


den.  But  as  an  Herald,  who  with  found  of 
trumpet,  proclaims,  to  all  the  world,  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  fome  great  perfonage:  or  rather*  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  more  familiar  image, 
according  to  what  is  delcribed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  flory.  There  lived  in  Paris  no  common 
practitioner  in  phyfic  who  had  a  fon,  a  boy  of 
about  twelve  years  old;  and  this  was  the  me- 
thod  the  Doctor  took  to  make  his  merits 
known  to  that  metropolis.  The  boy  preced¬ 
ing  his  father  in  the  fireet  ,  cried  aloud,  mon 
pere  ejl  le  plus  grand  medecin  du  monde * — I  am 
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the  boy. — The  dodlor  following  him,  replied, 
in  an  affirmative  tone  of  voice,  V enfant  dit 
<vrai.  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge  who  is 
the  dodtor.  I  expedt,  therefore,  that  hence¬ 
forth  every  one  will  confider  this  enquiry  as  a 
bill  of  fare  to  a  fuperb  entertainment,  and 
that  thofe  who  have  never  read  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
differtation,  will  be  pleafed  to  read  my  en¬ 
quiry,  as  preparatory  to  the  delicacies  which 
they  will  .find  in  the  dodtor’s  treat.  And  as 
thofe  who  have  read  Dr.  Cadogan’s  work  al¬ 
ready  cannot  well  read  mine  before  they  have 
read  his,  I  defire  they  will  read  it  after,  to  affift 
them  in  their  fecond  concodtion.  And  this  is 
all  I  expedt  from  the  public,  for  the  immenfe 
labour  which  I  have  taken  to  elucidate  this 
produdfion,  and  to  explain  the  amazing  merit 
which  it  contains,  and  the  juft  utility  of  which 
it  muft  prove  to  be,  not  only  to  this  kingdom 
in  the  original  work,  but  in  the  various  tranf- 
lations  which  I  am  credibly  informed,  are 
now  undertaken,  by  order  of  the  feveral  po¬ 
tentates,  who  reign  within  a  circle  which 
may,  in  imagination,  he  drawn;  and  would 
'touch  the  extremities  of  two  diametrical  lines* 
cr offing,  one  from  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Japan* 
to  the  weftern  of  California,  through  Afia, 
Europe,  and  America ;  the  other,  from  the 
north  of  Lapland,  paffing  through  Europe 
and  Africa,  to  the  extremity  ,of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  been  lately  difcovered  in  tho 
fouthern  hemifphgre.  And  when  thele  tranf- 
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lations  are  completed,  I  humbly  hope,  and 
folely  for  the  fake  of  their  underftanding  Dr. 
Cadogan's  dilfertation  as  it  ought  to  be,  that 
my  candid  enquiry  may  receive  the  like  ho¬ 
nour. 

And  in  this  place,  I  hope,  that  my  readers 
will  remark,  and  Dr.  Cadogan  be  pleafed  with 
the  precision  with  which  I  have  delineated  the 
nations  wherein  this  deffertation  is  ordered  to 
be  tranflated;  for  had  I  laid  through  the  whole 
world,  I  could  not  have  proved  it  to  be  true : 
becaufe  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  undi£:o- 
vered  parts,  nor  any  correfpondence  with  the 
unknown  natives;  and  confequently,  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  might  have  laid  of  me,  if  he  fhall  un- 
*  happily  diflike  this  enquiry,  that  my  words  give 
no  kind  of  idea,  as  he  does  of  other  authors,  who, 
as  he  affures  us,  have  none  to  the  words  gouty, 
rheumatic,  bilious,  &c.  a  circumftance  which 
I  fhall  fhew,  that  the  dodtor  hath  moft  (tridtly 
obferved:  and  from  the  cenfure  of  which  neg^ 
ledt  I  would  willingly  preferve  myfelf. 
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CANDID  ENQUIRY,  &c. 


SECTION  I. 

IT  is  an  aufpicious  circumftance,  when  a  critic 
intends  to  illuftrate  the  works  of  a  philofopher, 
that  the  very  firft  paffage  in  the  book  affords 
him  the  happy  opportunity  of  diiplaying  his  critical 
accomplifhments.  And  for  this  defirable  acquifi- 
tion  I  am  obliged  to  the  unequalled  genius  of  Dr. 
William  Cadogan,  even  in  his  introduction.  This 
he  prudently  begins  with  an  apothegm,  taken 
from  St.  Evremond  ?  “  to  enjoy  good  health  is  better 
than  to  command  the  world”  Which  prettily  lug- 
gefts,  that  the  do&or  in  his  differtation,  intends  to 
beftow  on  his  readers,  fomething  more  eilimable, 
than  empires,  crowns  and  fceptres.”  St.  Evremond, 
as  the  dodtor  fays,  was  a  practical  philofopher ,  who 
ynderltood  the  ufe  and  value>  of  life  and  healthy 
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letter  than  mod  men.”  Let  us  fee  then  in  what 
manner  he  employed  his  time  in  acquiring  and 
preferving  thole  blelTings  which  he-fo  well  under- 
flood,  and  eflimated  at  a  greater  value  than  the 
command  of  empires*  We  fhall  then  know  what  was 
the.pradtice  of  his  philofophy,  that  we  may  all  fol¬ 
low  his  example  and  attain  the  fame  ends.  During 
life  he  lived  with  kings,  princes,  princeffes,  dukes, 
marefhals,  and  other  of  the  nobility,  both  in  France 
and  England ;  and  thele  the  moll  voluptuous  of 
the  age.  He  lovep,  ftudied  and' ardently  purfued  the 
convivial  pleafures  ;  he  ate  and  drank  even  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  profufion,  all  kinds  of  rich  meats 
and  wines,  which  were  found  at  the  repafts  of  the 
great,  at  whofe  tables  he  was  conftantly  prefent ;  and 
was  fingularly  noted  tor  his  ftudied  refinements  and 
indulgence  in  the  delicacies  of  the  palate  ;  he  was 
even  fentimentally  a  voluptuary.  He  loved  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  thole  pleafures  which  young  men  enjoy 
even  after  he  himfelf  was  rendered  incapable  of 
tailing  them  :  and,  after  a  life  of  happinefs  and 
health,  which,  with  no  very  good  conftitution, 
he  fupported  by  living  in  this  indulgent  excefs,  he 
died  at  ninety-two  years  of  age. 

And  now,  will  any  man  fay,  that  Dr.  Cadogan, 
has  nothing  new,  nor  ingenious  in  his  book  ? 
When,  in  the  firth  fentence  ot  his  preface  to  a  differ- 
ration,  for  the  prefervation  of  health  and  long  life, 
by  exercife  and  temperance,  he  has  introduced  St. 
Evremond,  the  greateft  voluptuary  of  his  time 
“  as  almoft  the  only  man  that  cultivated  an  uncom¬ 
mon  length  of  days  into  a  rational  feries  of  pleafure , 
and,  what  is  much  more,  an  uninterrupted  courfe  cf 
happinefs The  propriety  of  introducing  the 
length  of  life,  rational  pleafure,  and  perfeft  happi- 
nds  of  an  avowed  epicure,  to  recommend  an  al> 
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ftirience  from  fenfual  delights,  is  not  the  only 
Angularity  which  is  new  in  this  paffage.  For  un- 
lefs  l  am  miftakea,  this  is  the  firft  time  that  any 
man  has  published,  that  by  cultivation  one  thing 
can  be  charged  into  another ;  luch  as,  a  length  of 
days  into  a  f erics  of  rational  pleafure.  This  diicovery 
will,  I  hope,  induce  the  gardeners  to  take  the  hint, 
and  follow  it:  and  when  they,  next  time,  fet  cab¬ 
bage  plants  in  the  ground,  that  they  will  not  for¬ 
get  to  change  them  by  cultivation  into  pine  apples , 
which  leems  to  be  as  eafily  to  be  done,  by  culture $ 
as  changing  days  into  rational  plants.  However, 
St.Evremond  “did  much  more,  he  cultivated  a  length 
of  days  into  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  happinefs,  and 
certainly,  this  is  new  klfo;  that  an  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  happinefs  fhould  be  much  more  than  a  ra¬ 
tional  Jeries  of  pleafure. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  remarking  the  pre* 

cifion  with  which  the  word  cultivation  is  annexed 
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to  the  idea  of  changing  and  the  dif  inlUon  between 
pleafure  and  happinefs ,  as  above  ftated,  to  {hew  how 
oblervant  Dr.  Cadogan  is  in  avoiding  that  fault, 
which  he  cenfures  in  others,  of  ufing  words  with¬ 
out  all  kind  of  ideas. 

Whoever  will  read  the  life  of  St. -EVremond, 
mnft  And,  that  neither  exercife  nor  temperance 
were  the  caufes  of  his  health,  longevity  and  hap¬ 
pinefs.  However,  I  am  not,  on  that  account,  incli¬ 
ned  to  quit  the  found  philofop.hy' of  Dr.  Cadogan, 
becaufe  he  hath  fo  ingenioufly  adduced  a  remarka¬ 
ble  voluptuary  as  an  inftance  of  the  truth  and  va¬ 
lue  of  his  doctrines  of  felf-denial. 

And  when  I  confider  that  the dodlor’s fentiments- 
are  profeffedly  “  that  truth,  in  things  of  general 
life  and  necefilty,  particularly  the  health  of  man¬ 
kind,  lies  moil  commonly  on  the  furface,”  I  am 
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amazed  he  did  not  obferve  and  aflign,  as  a  parti' 
cular  inftance  of  thefe  different  effects  of  high 
living  in  St.  Evremond,  that  there  was  fomething, 
in  him,  which  is  but  \ery  rarely  to  be  found  in 
other  men  :  and  from  thence,  that  health,  longe- 
city  and  happinefs  were  the  confequences  of  fenfu- 
ality  and  epicurifm.  It  is,  that  this  pradtical  phi¬ 
losopher  was  bleffed  with  a  great  wen ,  which  grew 
between  his  eyebrows,  as  it  may  be  now  feen  in 
his  prints  and  in  the  ftatue  of  him  in  Weftminfter 
-Abbey.  I  am,  therefore,  greatly  afflidted  that  this 
caufe,  which  operated  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to 
Dr.  Cadogan’s  fyftem  fhould  have  been  totally  un- 
obferved  by  him.  For  otherwife-  1  am  convinced, 
from  his  liberality  of  temper,  he  would  molt  cer¬ 
tainly  have  preferibed  fuch  wens,  as  the  infallible 
prefervatives  of  health,  long  life,  and  happinefs  to 
all  thofe  refradtory  voluptuaries,  who  will  not 
obferve  his  only  true  and  genuine  regimen .  And, 
therefore,  as  he  has  not  given  that  preemption,  he 
is  hereby  invited  to  it  by  my  permiflion  if  he 
pleafe  ;  and  to  tell  his  patients  alfo,  as  he  does  of 
the  Magnefia  ;  they  may  take  my  wen ,  if  they  will 
not  purfue  my  diet;  for  I  am  fure  he  is  as  jufbly 
entitled  to  this  difeovery  of  the  preceding  effedls  as 
arifing  from  a  wen,  and  to  call  it  his  own,  as  to  that 
of  the  Magnefia,  of  which,  perhaps,  I  may  give  fome 
farther  account,  when  I  come  to  that  paffage  on 
the  Magnefia.  And,  in  this  wen,  the  whole 
caufe  of  St.  Evremond’s  lingular  felicities  did  as 
certainly  lie,  as  did  the  joke  of  Mr.  Bayes  in  the 
boots  of  Prince  Volfcius. 

To  the  novelty  of  the  preceding  remark  Dr. 
Cadogan  adds,  a  moral  reflection,  not  Ids  new 
than  ingenious.  “  The  generality  of  men  fee m  to 
me  not  to  bellow  a  thought  upon  either  health  of 
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liappinefs,  till  it  be  too  late  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
their  conviction  *,  fo  that  health ,  like  time,,  be¬ 
comes  valuable  only ,  when  it  is  loft  *  and  we  can 
no  longer  think  of  it  but  with  retrofpect  and  re¬ 
gret”  If  health  does  not  become  valuable  till  it 
be  lofti  why  did  the  dodor  write  this  difiertation 
to  preferve  it  from  being  loll  ;  and  to  deprive  his 
readers  and  difciples  of  all  its  value  ?  befides  this, 
it  feems  not  a  little  original,  that  the  circumdance 
of  thinking  of  it  with  regret  fhould  form  a  part  of 
it’s  value.  There  muft  be  fomething  extremely 
lingular  in  this  indance  of  lofing  healthy  to  make 
it  valuable .  if  1  lofe  my  coat,  my  money,  or  my 
reputation,  it  does  not  feem  eafy  to  account  in 
what  manner  the  lofs  of  all  thefe  things  can  make 
them  valuable  to  me.  Does  not  this  feem  to  fay, 
that  effects  are  only  valuable  when  the  caufes  of  them 
are  no  longer  in  our  power  ?  and  here,  I  humbly 
apprehend,  that  a  difiertation  on  the  mod  certain 
means  of  making  health  valuable ,  by  lofing  it , 
would  have  been  more  confentaneous  with  this  idea 
of  Dr.  Cadogan,  and  more  likely  to  be  obferved, 
by  mod  people,  than  the  prefent.  In  this  place 
alfo  the  precifion  of  the  ideas,  which  is  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  words  loft  and  valuable ,  are  dupendoufiy 
new  and  original. 

The  following  obfervation  of  Dr.  Cadogan  has 
no  lefs  merit  in  newnefs  of  imagery.  “  Some  in- 
dudrious  men,  fancying  that  whatever  is  valuable 
mud  lie  deep,  have,  with  the  greated  alacrity  in 
finking,  plunged  into  the  abyfs  of  ancient  Greek, 
Roman  and  Arabic  learning,  in  hopes  to  find 
good  precepts  of  health,  and  lure  remedy  for  dif- 
cafe.  But  after  all  their  pioneering  into  endlefs 
heaps  of  rubbijh ,  what  have  they  found,  at  lad, 
but  this  \  that,  in  natural  philofophy,  fome  of  the 
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sncients  have  been  very  ingenious  in  gueffing 
wrong.”  If  we  paint  in  our  minds  the  images 
•which  are  conveyed  by  the  preceding  expreffions, 
we  muft  fancy  a  diver,  plunging  into  a  deep  lea, 
to  find  health  and  remedy  at  the  bottom  of  it;— if 
we  do  though  we  fhall  be  much  miftaken  •,  for 
this  diver,  who  is  gone  to  the  bottom  of  a  fea  to 
find  Something,  is  in  an  inflant  converted  into  a 
fioneer ,  working  into  an  endlefs  heap  of  rubbifh, 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  find  it  there*  This 
I  humbly  imagine  exhibits  an  inftance  of  the 
do&or’s  preiervation  of  metaphor,  in  his  ftyle, 
which  is  not  lefs  new,  nor  lefs  to  be  admired,  than 
the  precifion,  which  exiles  between  his  words  and 
ideas.  I  prefume  alfo  that  the  great  ingenuity,  in 
gueffing  wrong ,  is  very  new,  fince  it  has  hitherto 
been  conceived,  that  gu effing  right  was  the  great 
mark  of  ingenuity.  That  this  gueffing  ingen ioufly 
wrong,  Should  be  confined  to  forne  of  the  ancient 
philolophers  only,  and  not  attributed  to  the  whole 
number,  feems  to  be  very  new  and  original  alfo. 
For  as  they  did  not  all  guefs  wrong,  in  natural 
philofophy,  I  would  gladly  know,  how  the  others 
guefifed,  who  did  not  guefs  wrong  ?  becaufe  I  have 
hitherto  heard  but  of  two  ways  in  gueffing  *,  the 
right  and  the  wrong .  Dr.  Cadogan  has,  in  his 
differtation,  adopted  the  corpufcular  philofophy  of 
Democritus  and  the  Epicureans.  Did  they  guefs 
wrong,  in  natural  philofophy  ?  if  they  did,  it 
feems  the  doctor  hath  voluntarily  embraced  what 
he  declares  to  be  wrong  ;  and  this  is  certainly  new, 
in  confiftency  of  opinion,  as  well  as  in  the  manner 
of  taking  it  for  his  own  purpofes. 

Dr.  Cadogan  happily  advances,  with  great  ex¬ 
pedition,  in  preparing  his  readers  for  the  reception 
of  the  differtation  itfeif.  Thefe  ancient  philofo- 
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phers  never  ftudied  nature  at  all *  they  made  na 
experiments,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of  her. 
In  the  art  of  phyfic  it  was  impofhble  for  them  to 
know  much  ;  for,  before  our  immortal  Harvey’s 
difcovery  of  the  circulation,  there  could  be  no 
phyfiology  at  all,  nor  any  knowledge  either  of  the 
internal  ft  rudure  or  adion  of  any  part  of  the  body.’5 
'That  they  never  ftudied  nature  at  all ,  is,  I  am  appre- 
henfive,  an  aflertion  on  the  brink  of  the  abyfs  of 
error,  if  it  be  not  plunged  into  it  over  head  and 
ears.  Do  the  juft  defcriptions  of  all  thofe  fymp- 
toms,  wThich  attend  the  rife, '  progrefs,  and  concha- 
fion  of  difeafes  ;  the  changes  which  they  put  on, 
as  indications  of  recovery  and  death ;  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  are  produced  by  medicines  and  diet  fa 
faithfully  pourtrayed  by  Hippocrates  and  the  anci¬ 
ents,  form  no  part  of  the  ftudy  of  nature?  I  am 
afraid  Dr.  Cadogan  is,  in  this  inftance,  like  Peter, 
the  wild  boy,  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  a  hu¬ 
man  being  by  himfelf.  For  the  univerfal  d eci- 
fioii  is,  that  nature  hath  never  been  more  ftudied, 
nor  better  underftood  than  by  the  divine  old  man, 
^ s  he  is  frequently  called,  in  all  thefe  particulars  fo 
eflential  to  aperfed  knowledge  in  the  pradice  of 
phyfic  :  and  that  they  have  received  but  little  im¬ 
provement  from  the  difcovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  want 
of  this  difcovery  can  preclude  the  knowledge  of  the 
internal ftruhlure  or.  ahion  of  any  one  part  of  the 
body.  For  anatomiftsare  of  opinion  that  the  ftruc - 
ture  of  a  vdfel  may  be  known  without  knowing 
the  liquor  which  it  contains  ;  and  that  the  ftrudlure 
and  ahion  of  the  heart  were  not  dilcovered  from  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but  that  by  difleding 
that  organ,  they  have  difcovcred  the  mechanifni 
by  which  that  fluid  is  circulated.  And  they  una- 
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nimoufly  affirm,  that  neither  the  ftru&ure  nor  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs,  ftomach,  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas, 
inteftines,  nor  any  of  the  vifcera,  or  of  the  mufcles, 
either  internal  or  external  of  the  whole  body  have 
ever  been  difcovered,  in  confequence  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood.  I  would  not  be  underftood, 
as  if  no  philofopher  had  hitherto  prefumed  to  draw 
conclufions  as  true,  from  erroneous  premifes  •,  but 
that  no  one,  before  Dr.Cadogan,  hath  ever  been  fo 
happily  new  in  this  phyfiological  inftance.  Many 
phyficians,  alfo,  are  not  fo  perfedlly  convinced  as 
Dr.Cadogan  is,  that  the  ancients  never  Jhidied nature , 
made  no  experiments,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  of 
her.  Even  in  this  inftance  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  they  cite  fome  paftages  from  Hippocrates 
that  may  not  be  improperly  offered,  in  fupport  of 
their  opinion.  That  father  of  phyfic,  in  his  book, 
on  the  parts  of  a  human  body  exprefsly  fays,  that 
all  the  veins  communicate  and  run  into  one  another . 
And  thofe  who  ftudy  the  ancients,  know  that,  by 
the  veins,  they  underftand  all  thofe  vefiels  which 
convey  the  blood,  whether  they  be  veins  or  arte¬ 
ries.  In  his  book  on  the  veins,  he  fays,  the  veins 
being  dijfeminaied,  through  the  whole  body ,  diffufe  both 
fpirit ,  flux  and  motion  ;  that  all  the  veins  arije  from 
one  ;  but  from  whence  this  arifes  or  where  it  terminates 
he  knows  not  ♦,  becaufe ,  in  a  circle ,  there  is  neither 
beginning  nor  end  to  be  difcovered.  In  his  book,  on 
aliment,  he  fays,  “the  heart  is  the  origin  of  the  arte¬ 
ries ,  by  thefe  the  blocd  is  diffufed  through  all  parts  of 
the  body ,  and  the  fpirit  and  the  heat  pafs  through 
them  alfo.  In  like  manner,  in  his  book  on  the 
heart,  he  fays,  this  is  the  fountain  vf  human  na¬ 
ture  *,  and  here  the  rivers  are  by  which  the  whole 
body  is  watered ,  and  thefe  give  life  to  man.  In  his 
book,  on  principles,  he  lays,  the  heart  and  the 
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*Dems  cxivtf  are  always  in  movement .  Thefe,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  other  paffages,  have  been  difcover- 
ed  by  thole  who  have  dived  into  the  immenfe 
abyfs  of  ancient  Greek  learning,  which,  although 
they  may  not  amount  to  a  full  and  explicit  difco- 
very  of  the  circulation,  do  neverthelefs  invalidate 
the  affertion  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  “  that  the  ancients 
never  ftudied  nature,  nor  made  any  experiments  ; 
and,  therefore,  knew  nothing  of  her  ?  Even  in 
this  inftarrce  of  the  circulation,  it  may  jeem 
not  unlikely,  that  this  novelty,  refpeding  the  an¬ 
cients,  mu  ft  have  arifen  from  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
having  forgotten  what  they  fay.  For,  furely,  no 
man  will  accufe  him  of  differing  in  opinion  from 
them,  without  having  confulted  their  books  :  and 
if  he  has,  he  could  not  have  delivered  fuch  an  opi¬ 
nion,  without  forgeting  what  he  had  read. 

To  the  preceding  paffage  Dodor  Cadogan  adds 
GC  that  before  the  juftly  celebrated  Afellius  and  Pi¬ 
quet,  there  could  be  no  idea  of  nourifhment.5> 
This  feems  equally  new  and  original,  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  other  ancient  phyficians,  who  wrote 
profeffedly  on  aliment  and  diet,  before  the  time 
in  which  the  preceding  anatomifts  difcovered  the 
ladeal  duds  and  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  fhould 
have  no  idea  that  food  would  afford  nourfthment  to 
thofe  who  ate  it. 

Nor  was  it  known,  fays  the  dodor,  “  how  our 
food  paffed  into  the  blood,  or  what  became  of  it  ^ 
but  now,  fince  thefe  lights  have  fhone  in  upon  us, 
all  the  ancient  conjedures,  reafonings  and  fyftems 
muji  vanifh,  like  clouds  before  the  morning  fun  ?’* 
Dodor  Cadogan  then  allows,  they  have  not  hither¬ 
to  difappeared  *,  becaufe  muft  fignifies  a future  time . 
But  until  that  hour  fhall  arrive,  I  am  not  afliamed 
to  own,  that  to  me  it  does  not  appear  how  this  new 
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difcovery,  that  the  food  we  eat  pafTes  from  the  Intel- 
tines  by  the  laCteal  dufts  into  the  blood,  can  give  a 
better  ideaof  nourifhment  than  before  that  time;  that 
is,  of  affimilating  new  particles  to  the  old  (lamina. 
The  ancients  knew  that  the  food  paffed  into  the  do- 
mach  and  intedines,  and  nourifhed  the  body.  1  he 
moderns  have  found  that  it  pafTes  from  thefe  vifcera 
into  the  blood,  by  the  la&eals,  and  then  nourifhes 
the  body.  This  is  like  a  new  difcovery  of  paffing 
through  two  antichambers  indead  of  one,  before 
you  come  to  the  cabinet  of  bufmefs.  And  I  ima¬ 
gine  this  additional  difcovering  of  pafFages  will  no 
more  indruCt  us  in  what  manner  bufinefs  is  carried 
On  in  the  lad,  than  if  the  fecond  place  of  paffing 
had  never  been  difcovered.  And  there  it  reds  to 
this  day. 

However,  that  the  time  will  come  when  all  the 
ancient  conjectures,  reafonings  and  fydems  mnjl  va- 
nifh,  is  not  only  great  news,  but  would  be  alfo  ex¬ 
ceeding  good  news,  if  thedoClor,  in  his  fimile,  did 
not  tell  us  like  what  it  mufi  be  done :  like  morning, 
clouds  which  vanifh  before  the  fun .  It  may  be, 
thought  I,  if  they  vanifh  before  the  fun  in  the 
morning,  they  may  do  the  fame  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  one  okdoqk,  I  hadened  to  the  window;  but 
as  the  wind  blew  wederly,  I  faw  the  clouds  flying 
before  the  wind,  againd  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and 
van  idling  behind  him.  As  the  afternoon  advanced 
the  wind  changed  to  the  north ;  the  clouds  dill 
went  before  the  wind,  a-crofs  the  dire&ion  of  the 
fun’s  courfe  and  vanifhed.  I  then  believed  that 
this  pheenomenon  was  driClly  confined  to  morning 
clouds ;  but  on  repeated  obfervations,  I  have  never 
found  that  they  vanifhed  before  the  fun,  but  when 
the  wind  blew  from  the  eaft-,  and  therefore  I  could 
not  avoid  concluding  that  as  this  was  a  fingle  ir.- 
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ftanc'e,  and  all  the  others  univeffal,  that  it  was  drill 
before  the  wind,  and  not  before  the  fun  that  the 
clouds  vanifhed.  Thought  I,  if  the  ancient  reafonings 
and  fyftems  muft  only  vanijh  like  morning  clouds  be * 
fere  the  jun for  aught  I  fee  it  is  more  than  probable 
they  will  laft  for  ever.  This  l  take  to  be  a  new  way  of 
illuifrating,  the  certainty  of  a  thing  to  come,  by  the 
exigence  of  another,  which  hath  never  yet  appeared. 

However,  Doftor  Cadogan,  reludlant  as  he  is  to 
difallow  all  knowledge  in  the  ancients,  is  condefcend- 
ing.  enough  to  grant,  cc  that  fome  few,  and  very 
few  ujeful  difeoveries  they  made  in  medicine  which 
fiave  delcended  to  us,  and  with  fome  late  tricks  in 
chemiftry,  are  the  chief  foundation  of  modern 
'quackery,55  Here  it  feerns  thofe  ancients,  who 
never  ftudied  nature  at  all  and  knew  nothing  of  her , 
did  neverthelefs  dilcover  fome  ujeful  medicines ,  that 
have  defeended  to  us.  This  I  take  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  new'  in  the  confiftency  of  argument.  It  feems  not 
a  little  new,  as  well  as  finguiar  alfo,  that  the  mo - 
■dern  quackery  ftiould  be  founded  on  the  ufeful  me¬ 
dicines  of  the  ancients.  As  to  the  tricks  in  che¬ 
miftry,  they  only  form  a  part  of  this  quackery, 
and,  I  fuppofe,  from  their  being  named  tricks, 
they  are  not  to  be  deemed  ufeful  difeoveries  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

Having,  in  this  manner,  treated  the  ancients  as 
a  fet  of  ignorant  fellows,  who  knew  nothing  in  me- 
dicine,  and  confirmed  his  opinion,  by  acknow¬ 
ledging,  that  they  difeovered  v/hat  is  ufeful  to  the 
moderns  at  the  prefent  time,  Do 61  or  Cadogan, 
moft  properly,  apoftrophifes  in  the  following  ob- 
fervation.  “  Thus  have  men,  of  deep  learning, 
if  the  knowledge  of  ancient  errors  can  be  called  fo, 
funk  far  out  of  fight  of  truth,  which,  in  things  of 
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general  nfe  and  neceffity,  particularly  thehealtli  of 
mankind,  lies  moft  commonly  on  the  furface.” 
That  is,  in  plain  Englifh,  that  thele  diving  pio¬ 
neers,  have  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyfs, 
{tveteAufeful difcoveriesin  medicine,  which  the  doctor 
knows  to  have  been  errors  in  the  ancients  ;  and  thole 
moderns,  who  have  looked  for  truth,  on  the  furface 
where  it  lies,  particularly  in  the  health  of  mankind, 
have  neverthelefs  found  all  of  them.  Dodtor  Cado- 
gan  then  relates,  “  the  great  differvice  which  hath 
been  done  to  every  fair  praftifer  of  phyfic,  by  the 
ignorant  and  prefuming,  or  the  difhoneft  and  the 
artful,  in  raifing  mens  expeditions  to  hope  for  too 
much  from  it,  more  than  it  ever  did  or  can  do.” 
I  fincerely  with  the  fame  mifchief  may  never  hap¬ 
pen  from  raifing  hopes  and  expectations  beyond 
thkt  which  ever  was,  or  can  be  done  by  exercife 
and  diet.  But  Dodtor  Cadogan  continues,”  a 
fkilful  phyfician'  ( unlefs  he  be  fent  for  too  late  and 
difmiffed  too  foon  which  is  generally  the  cafe)  will 
employ  thole  intervals  of  relief  and  refpite,  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  powers  of  life  and  nature  to  adt  for  them- 
felves,  and  infenfibly  withdrawing  all  his  medicines, 
and  watching  carefully  over  his  patient’s  whole 
condudt,  leave  him  confirmed  from  convidtion  of 
their  necefhty,  in  fuch  good  and  falutary  habits, 
as  cannot  fail  to  eltablifh  his  health  for  life  r” 

If  Doctor  Cadogan,  by  his  fkilful  and  honefl: 
phyfician,  means  fuch  a  one  who  defpifes  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ancients,  I  lhould  humbly  recom¬ 
mend  another  reading  to  be  fubllituted  in  the  firlt 
part  of  the  antecedent  palfage  ;  which  is,  that 
“  unlefs  he  be  fent  for  too  foon  and  dilfniffed  too 
late”  And,  indeed,  I  do  not  lee  how  the  molt 
fkilful  phyfician,  that  has  been  fent  for  too  late  to 
*  be  of  fervice  to  his  patient,  can  do  him  good  5  or 
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be  difmiffed  too  foon ,  unleis  it  can  be  explained  in 
what  manner  a  phylician,  by  being  longer  employ¬ 
ed,  can  be  enabled'  to  do  that  which  is  too  late  to  be 
done.  As  to  the  intervals  of  relief  and  rejpite,  in 
which  a  phylician  will  introduce  the  powers  of  life 
and  nature  to  aCt  for  themfelves,  1  apprehend  that 
this  relief  and  refpite  can  mean  nothing  but  the 
death  of  the  patient ;  for,  before  theie  powers  of 
life  have  left  the  body,  how  can  they  be  introduced 
to  aCt  for  themfelves  ?  would  it  not  be  an  abfur- 
dity  to  fay,  that  you  will  introduce  a  man  into  his 
own  houfe,  who  hath  not  left  it  ?  does  not  DoCtor 
Cadogan,  then,  by  this  relief  and  refpite,  intend  the 
death  of  the  patient,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the 
powers  of  life,  the  revivifying  of  him  ?  and  if 
Debtor  Cadogan  can  do  this,  he  can  redo  re  the  dead, 
which  hitherto  hath  not  been  done,  and  then  he 
is  a  miraculous  doCtor.  What  confirms  me  in  my 
opinion,  of  this  explanation  of  the  doctor’s  text, 
is  the  impracticability  of  infenfibly  withdrawing 
his  medicines ,  without  the  patient  hath  loft  his 
fenfes.  And  then,  what  can  fo  effectually  con¬ 
firm  a  patient,  in  the  conviction  that  his  health 
will  be  eftablifhed  for  life,  by  the  falutary  habits 
of  his  phylician,  as  that  he  hath  recalled  him  from 
the  dead.  This  is,  I  think,  a  vaft,  as  well  as 
a  new  improvement  in  the  art  of  healing. 

The  next  objeCt  of  my  enquiry  is,  on  that  which 
DoCtor  Cadogan  fays  of  his  differtation.  “  I  mult 
beg  the  reader  to  confider  it,  as  what  it  really  is,  a 
halty  extraCt  of  a  much  larger  work,  intended  to 
take  in  the  whole  circle  of  chronic  difeafes,  here 
comprehended  only  in  their  reprefentative,  the  gout.” 
As  to  the  doctor’s  requeft,  that  his  readers  will  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  a  halty  extraCt,  it  is  univerfally  grant- 
ed3  as  far  as  it  has  hitherto  come  to  my  knowledge. 

C  3  .  -  But 
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But  how  came  it  into  his  head  to  requeft 
his  readers  to  confider  this  thing  as  what  it  is? 
fliould  he  not  rather  have  intreated  them  to  ccnft- 
der  it  as  what  it  is,  not,  confideringwhat  it  contains? 

Indeed,  it  items  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
gout  can  be  the  reprefentative  of  the  king’s  evil, 
the  jaundice,  or  the  fcrophula  >  becaufe,  by  the  laws 
of  a  gouty  conititution,  the  gout,  being  an  alien, 
although  he  be  naturalized,  cannot  be  a  lawful  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  diforders  of  other  conftitutions. 
And  fince  the  dodtor  fays  in  another  part,  that  the 
gout  is  a  difeafe  of  the  beft  conftitutions,  how  can 
it  prcperiy  reprefent  the  conftituents  of  the 
worft.  This  idea  feerr.s  to  be  raken  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  houfe  of  commons  ;  butit  is  not  yet  fo  iufficient- 
ly  evident  to  remove  all  obje&ion,  that  the  worft 
are  reprefented  by  the  beft  in  that  aiiembly,  as  that 
Dodor  Cadogan  fhould  make  the  gout,  which  is  the 
beft,  to  be  the  rep  refen  tative  of  the  worft  difeafes, 
which  are  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  fcrophula,  &c. 

Befides  the  preceding,  there  feems  to  be  another 
difficulty  in  comprehending  how  a  diftertation, 
which  profeftedly  treats  of  the  gout  as  a  difordcr 
of  the  bed  co:  -  Tuition,  can  comprehend  in  it  all  the 
diforders  of  the  worft  for  furely  the  erft  can 
form  no  part  of  the  beft.  And,  fince  this  difierta- 
tion  comprehend*  the  whole  circle  of  chronic  difeafes, 
in  its  representative,  the  gout,  how  can  the  great 
work  contain  more  in  its  circle ,  unlefs,  indeed,  there 
may  be  a  circle  which  comprehends  more  than  that 
whichcomprehends  the  whole.  This  feems  tobe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  opinion  of  thole  philofophers 
who  are  ingenious  in  gueffing  wrong,  and  talked  o- 
the  whole  in  the  whole,  and  the  whole  in  every  part. 
This  1  think  is  new  and  original  in  all  its  parts, 
whatever  may  be  the  error  in  every  one  of  them. 

Having 
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Having  faid  thus  much  of  his  intention,  the 
clodtor  again  applies  to  his  readers,  and  fays,  “  if 
what  I  have  laid  may  feem  to  want  farther  illuflra- 
don,  or  dempnftrative  proof,  he,  the  reader,  will 
look  upon  it  only  as  a  (ketch  to  furnifh  hints  for 
his  own  thoughts  and  reflections,  either  to  improve 
mine  or  rejedl  them,  entirely  as  may  feem  good 
unto  him.15 

Now  it  was  from  this  hint  of  the  dodtor’s  fufpi- 
cion  that  his  differtation  might  (land  in  need  of 
fome  farther  illuftration  and  more  demonftrative 
proof,  that  I  engaged  in  the  writing  of  this  enquiry ; 
and  I  humbly  hope  that  not  only  all  Inch  pains  will 
be  fpared  to  the  dodtor’s  readers,  but  to  himfelf 
alfo,  of  writing  a  work,  confllting  of  a  circle , 
which  is  to  hold  more  than  the  zvhole  of  the  fubjebl 
which  is  wholely  contained  in  the  circle  of  this  prejent  dif¬ 
fertation  ;  unlefsthe  dodtorhas  difcovered  thefecret 
of  putting  more  into  a  book  than  it  will  hold,  which 
would  certainly  be  a  mod  ftriking  novelt). 

Having,  in  this  manner,  enjoyed  and  manifefted 
the  delightful  novelties,  in  phyfical  philofophy, 
which  are  contained  in  Dodtor  Cadogan’s  preface, 
I  come  now,  with  equal  pleafure,  to  remark  the 
liberal  and  difinterefted  fentiments  which  he  avows, 
refpedling  the  faculty  of  phyfic.  If  the  reader 
thinks,  from  what  1  have  faid  here  or  in  the  bro¬ 
chure  itfelf,  that  I  mean  to  impeach  the  pradtice 
of  phyfic,  in  general,  I  fay,  that  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention.”  And  this  I  expedt  that  every  reafonable 
man  will  believe-,  becaufe,  by  thefe  means  he 
would  hurt  the  caufe,  which,  next  to  promoting 
the  national  health,  feems  to  be  that  of  getting 
himfelf  preferred  to  all  other  phvficians. 

But  in  this  place  the  honorable  fenfation  of  phy~ 
fical  dignity  takes  whole  pofTeflion  of  his  foul,  and 
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elevates  him  into  an  utter  indignation  againft  fome 
practitioners,  who,  as  he  thinks,  difgrace  the  pro- 
fefiion.  “  I  would  decry  all  quacks  from  ^Ei'cu- 
lapius  to  the  prefent,  either  as  ignorant  fools,  or 
felf- conviCted  impoftors,  advertifing  daily  lies, 
whether  mounted  on  ftages  or  riding  in  chariots.55 
To  the  honour  of  DoCtor  Cadogan,  I  prefume,  4 
this  is  the  fir  ft  time  that  iEfculapius  hath  ever 

X 

been  diflinguifhed  with  the  appellation  of  a  quack. 
And  really,  if  he  were  fo,  it  feems  to  do  no  great 
honour  to  the  practice  of  the  regular  phyficians, 
none  of  whom,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  have  been 
deified  for  the  cures  they  have  performed,  nor  have 
they  had  temples  erected  to  them,  whofe  walls  are 
covered  with  the  votive  offerings  of  gratitude  for 
fignal  and  unexpected  cures.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
a  little  concerned  for  DoCtor  Cadogan’s  fame  and 
fafety,  who  has  fo  indifcretely  irritated  the  prefent 
advertifing  doCtors,  by  traducing  them  and  dif- 
paraging  their  medicines  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  the 
fellows  and  licentiates  of  the  college,  who  are  con- 
fiderably  enraged  atthis  description  of  quacks,  both 
in  and  out  of  chariots.  Their  united  powers  are 
not  a  little  formidable  ;  Dr.  Hill,  Dr..  Becket,  Dr. 
Sterne,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Kulick,  Dr. 
Rock,  Dr.  Norris,  Dr.  Lowther,  and  leveral  other 
eminent  doCtors,  in  this  advertifing  way,  without 
including  Dr.  James,  do  really  accufe  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  of  advertifing  his  Magnefia  to  be  fold  at  Mr. 
Townfhend’s,  apothecary,  in  New-Court,  Carey- 
Street.*  They  are  therefore  moft  grievoufly  offend- 
W  '  ed 


#  I  ani  a  little  furprifed  to  find  Magnffia  fo  often  advertifedin  the 
papers  by  different  perfons,  lome  of  whicli  have  made  ul’e  of  iny 
name  without  my  content  or  knowledge,  but  each  contending  for  the 
excellence  of  his  own  preparation  of  it.  If  the  gentlemen  will  give 

me- 
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ed  at  the  preceding  paffage  in  Dr.  Cadogan’s  dif- 
fertation,  which  is  intended  to  brand  themfelves 
with  the  ignominy  of  felf-convidled  impoftdrs  *,  and 
their  advertifements  with  that  of  being  daily  lies. 
Dr.  Hill,  in  particular,  does  not  fcruple  to  affirm, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan’s  advertifmg  his  own  excellencies 
above  all  other  phyficians,  to  fay  nothing  of  his  Mag- 
nefia,  is  not  lefs  a  proof  of  quackery  in  him,  than 
his  advertifing  the  virtues  of  his  medicines,  under 

their 


me  leave  to  judge  at  all  of  my  own  prefcripiion,  I  fliall  take  the  li¬ 
berty  not  to  decide  upon  the  goodnels  of  theirs;  but  to  tell  the  world 
what  good  Magnefia  is;  and  I  delire  you  to  publifhthis  Ihort  hiftory 
of  it,  as  fome  amends  for  ufing  my  name  without  my  leave. 

When  I  firft  introduced  and  recommended  it,  now  above  twenty 
years  ago,  I  never  intended  it  Ihould  be  a  fecret  to  be  advertifed  for 
the  private  profit  of  any  man,  knowing  that  a  good  medicine  would 
find  its  way  into  the  world  without  the  contemptible  method  of  ad¬ 
vertifing  :  T  therefore  gave  the  receipt  to  feveral  apothecaries,  not 
doubting  but  this  would  make  it  public  enough,  and  accordingly  it 
loon  grew  into  reputation  :  but  no  fooner  was  it  known  to  fome  che- 
mifts,  than  they  found  out  means  to  adulterate  and  underfell  it,  fo 
that  I  focn  law  in  many  places  it  was  not  the  thing  I  meant  at  all. 
This  obliged  me  to  defire  Mr.  Townfliend,  apothecary,  in  New- 
court,  Carey-Street,  and  his  partners,  to  make  it  flridtly,  according 
to  my  own  prefcription,  for  myfelf  and  friends,  which  they  have 
continued  to  do  ever  fince ;  but  to  Ihew  that  I  do  not  mean  to  favour 
any  man,  and  prevent  as  far  as  I  can  all  further  advertifing  and  con- 
telb  about  it,  I  here  publifh  that  prefcription,  which  is  as  follows. 

Take  five  pounds  of  the  fal.  cathart.  amar.  cr  that  fait  made  from 
the  bittern  or  mother  of  fea  fait,  which  has  been-falfely  called,  and 
fold  for  Glauber’s  fait ;  diffolve  this  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
fofteft  and  pureft  warm  water,  then  decant,  filter,  or  drain  the  lix¬ 
ivium,  fo  as  to  get  it  free  from  all  grit  and  dirt,  then  pour  into  it  a 
pint  of  ol.  tartari  per  deliq  it  immediately  precipitates  a  white  pow¬ 
der,  which  fubliding  to  the  bottom,  the  faline  \yater  is  to  be  decant¬ 
ed  off,  and  the  powder  wafhed  repeatedly  fchree,  four,  or  more  times 
in  worm  foft  water,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  firll,  till  there  be  not 
a  grain  of  faline  acrimony  left  in  it ;  then  take  it  out  and  dry  it  on 
a  chalk  done  by  the  fire,  or  in  Boerhaave’s  ftove,  This  is  the  Mag¬ 
nefia  I  mean. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  procefs  depends  upon  the  goodnels  of  the  in¬ 
gredients,  particularly  of  the  oil  of  tartar,  and  thel'oftnefs  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  water:  I  have,  therefore,  fometimes  recommended  dif- 
piied  water,  but  rain  or  Thames  water,  well  purified  or  filtered 

will 
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their  true  names.  I  pretend  to  no  noflrums,  faya 
he;  I  talk  of  my  Balfam  of  Honey,  my  Elixir  of 
Bardana,  my  E lienee  of  Water-dock,  my  Tincture 
of  Valerian,  and  my  variety  -of  other  medicines, 
names  as  well  known,  and  as  refpedable  as  thole  of 
Dr.  William  Cadogan  *,  and  their  excellencies  in 
curing  difeafes,  are  as  celebrated  as  thofe  which  the 
dodlor  is  fo  prompt  in  afluming  to  himielr. 

I  defy  the  world  to  lay,  that  1  have  taken  the 
leaft  idea  of  my  medical  compofitions  from  him. 
But,  if  my  friends  do  not  deceive  me,  he  has  flu- 
died  and  made  very  free  with  my  flyle,  in  my  ad- 
vertifements  *,  and  I  am  bold  enough  to  fay,  that 
my  tincture  of  century  bids  as  fair  to  make  a  man 
live  a  hundred  years ,  as  the  regimen  of  Dr.  Ca- 
do&an. 

O  m 

1  confefsthat  my  enemies  do  accu  feme  of  my  aferi- 
bing  virtues  to  my  medicines,  and  of  my  naming  them 
from  ingredients  which  they  do  not  contain.  If  Dr. 
Cadogan  hath  founded  his  illiberal  declaration  of 
felf-conv idled  impoflor,  on  thefe  reports,  I  fhall  think 

/  it 


will  do  very  well.  I  need  not  add,  that  it  fhould  be  made  in  clean 
earthen  veil'd s,  well  glazed,  and  that  it  is  heft  made  in  warm  dry 
weather.  The  criterions  by  which  it  maybe  known  to  be  good,  are 
thefe:  it  fhould  be  of  a  brilliant  wliitenefs,  very  light,  impalpable, 
inlipid,  and  inodorous,  except  that  wh^n  it  is  very  tine  and  dry,  upon 
pouring  water  on  itfuddenly,  a  very  delicate  perfumed  vapour  will 
rife,  fcarcely  perceptible  but  to  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  it. 
The  common  method  of  adulterating  it,  is  to  ufe,  inftead  of  the  oil 
of  tartar,  common  foper’s  lie,  or  a  lixivium  of  pot- nth,  which  gives 
it  a  bitter,  faltilh,  or  urinous  tafte,  ditgufting  the  palate,  and  nau- 
feating  the  ftomach.  When  it  is  genuine,  it  is  a  good  medicine  in 
moft  acid  indigeftions  of  young  or  old,  and  the  belt  preventative  of 
the  gout  and  rheumatifm,  of  any  thing  I  know  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  all  cafec,  nor  unadvifedly  in  any.  I  rtiall  make  no  apology, 
but  that  I  mean  honeitly  to  ferve  the  public,  in  giving  yon  and  my- 
felf  this  trouble. 

George-Street,  II ano<ver- Square^  W.  CADOGAN. 

December  the  1 6  th,  1767, 
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it  time  enough  to  difprove  his  affertions,  when  he 
hath  given  full  evidence  of  the  truth  of  thofe  great 
things,  which  he  fays  of  hisfyftem  and  of  himfelf. 
And,  as  I  am  honoured  with  being  pronounced  a 
quack,  in  company  with  the  divine  /Efculapius,  I 
'fhall  never  regret  the  being  contemned  and  lepara- 
ted  from  the  regular  Dr.  Cadogan.  But  I  confefs  his 
decrying  of  all  quacks  is  admirable  indeed.  What ! 
Prince  Volfcius  kill  Prince  Volfcius  !  In  faying 
this,  Dr.  Hill  fnfpended  his  harangue,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  company  and  of 
himfelf  •,  for  the  dodor  is  fond  of  doing  juftice  to 
the  merits  of  that  l aft  perfon. 

But,  as  I  wifh  to  have  peace  reftored  among  all 
the  brethren  of  the  fame  profefTion,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  thefe  irregulars  who  are  leaders  of  the  fly¬ 
ing  fquardron  in  phyfic,  have  rather  taken  up  their 
refentment  too  warmly,  and  not  on  fufficient  grounds 
to  warrant  this  fly  and  farcaftic  oration  of  Dr.  HiiL 
And  this  1  hope  to  prove  in  my  explanation  of  the 
following  pafiage.  cc  The  art  of  phyfic,  fairly  and 
honeftlypradifed,  1  honour,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  as  the 
fir  it  of  profeflions,  comprehending  the  molt  ufeful, 
the  mod  extenfive,  and  univerfal  knowledge  of  all 
nature.”  This  is,  indeed,  entertaining  a  very  ex¬ 
alted  idea  of  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  which  may 
not  be  warranted  from  the  fcience  of  very  good 
phyficians  *,  however,  Dr.  Cadogan,  finding  all  this 
knowledge  concentrated  in  himfelf,  is  very  ingenuous 
in  fuppofing,  that  all  other  real  phyficians  are  pof- 
fefied  of  it  alio.  >  Notwithilanding  this  candid 
opinion  of  the  dodor,  and  left  all  the  faculty 
of  phyfic  fhould  not  anlwer  to  this  defeription  and 
fink  in  eftimation,  when  only  fome  few  members 
of  the  college  may  be  found  fo  replete  with  uni¬ 
verfal  knowledge,  I  would  willingly  have  the  idea 
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of  the  phyfical  fcience  more  limited  in  its  compre- 
henfion.  Let  the  medical  art  be  the  great  pill 
box,  in  which  anatomy,  phyfiology,  botany,  cne- 
miftry,  pharmacy  and  a  long  c* fc.  are  the  little 
pill  boxes,  one  within  the  other,  and  the  great  one 
including  all.  For  it  feems  too  much  to  cram  the  uni- 
verbal  knowledge  of  nature  entirely  into  one  neft  of 
pill  boxes.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  do  not  difcern 
how  aftronomy,  agriculture,  geography,  geome¬ 
try,  navigation,  dialing,  the  fluxing  of  metals,  ar¬ 
chitecture  fhip-building,  and  a  vale  number  of  other 
knowledges  are  included  in  the  profeffion  of  phyfic. 

And  now,  having  delivered  his  opinion  of  the 
firft  of  profeffions,  Dr.  Cadogan  proceeds  to  a  de¬ 
finition  of  fuch  as  merit  the  appellation  of  real 
phyficians.  “  I  think,  fays  he,  a  real  phyfician 
the  molt  liberal  of  characters  upon  earth ;  by 
which  I  do  not  mean  every  doCtor  that  goes  about 
taking  guineas  j  but  him  who  will  neither  flatter 
the  great,  nor  deceive  the  ignorant ;  and  who  would 
prefer  the  fatisfaCtion  of  making  one  invalid  a 
healthy  man,  to  the  wealth  of  Radcliffe ,  or  the 
vogue  of  Ward” 

And  in  this  place,  I  beg  leave  to  requeft  Dr. 
Cadogan,  before  he  carries  this  opinion  into  aCtual 
execution,  to  refieCt  a  little,  whether  fuch  a  mo- 
neylefs  practice  may  not  be  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  college,  and  to  theconftruCtion  of  the  oath  which 
he  hath  taken,  on  being  admitted  a  fellow.  As  to 
the  vogue  of  W ard^  without  his  profits,  I  can  ea- 
lily  fugged  that  a  real  phyfician  will  readily  re¬ 
nounce  ail  that.  But  I  have  fome  fufpicion,  that 
the  wealth  of  Radcliffe  would  not  be  refilled,  for 
the  fake  of  curing  one  invalid  by  any  one  real  phy¬ 
fician  of  Englijh  production.  And,  except  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan,  and  fome  few  of  the  real  Scotch  phyficians.. 
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Who,  almoft  worn  out  with  doing  good  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  oppreffed  with  the  weight  of  their 
practice,  and  of  their  fees,  retire  from  that  metro¬ 
polis  to  this,  in  order  to  fhew  their  affeCtion  for  the 
Englifh,  and  their  zeal  to  ferve  them,  by  praCti- 
fing  with  full  refolution  never  to  touch  their 
guineas,  I  doubt  there  is  not  another  to  be  found. 
And  now,  fince  I  have  Ihewn,  that  it  is  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  no  one  Englifhman  can  poflibly  be  in¬ 
cluded,  within  Dr.  Cadogan’s  idea  of  a  real  phy- 
fician*,  and  as  the  being  a  Scotchman  is  not,  at  pre¬ 
lent,  the  moft  likely  thing  to  procure  imitators  I 
hope  the  advertifers  will  moderate  their  indignation, 
and  manifdt  as  little  refentment  as  the  great  hearts 
of  men  of  fuch  eminent  abilities  can  fhew  on  occa- 
fions  fo  iuftiy  provoking. 

And  here,  I  humbly  hope  that,  by  thus  enqui¬ 
ring  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  preface, 
which  contains  but  ten  pages  only,  that  I  have 
fairly  evinced,  whatever  be  the  number  of  its  er¬ 
rors,  that  no  one  production  hath  at  any  time  con¬ 
tained  fo  many  ingenious  novelties,  in  fo  fmall  a 
compafs.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  will  prove  to  be 
ho  fmall  confufion  to  thole  enemies  of  that  reaiphy- 
fician,  who  have  fo  groundlelsly  and  illiberally  af- 
ferted  that  his  brochure  contains  nothing  that  is 
new  and  original.  And  no  fmall  incentive  to  my 
readers  to  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the  fubfequent 
parts  of  my  enquiry. 


SECTION*  II. 

THE  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
preface,  being  now  finifhed,  1  am  happily 
,  arrived 
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Arrived  to  that  of  the  brochure  itfelr.  And  this 
the  dodtorhath  introduced  with  an  obfervation,  in 
natural  and  moral  philofophy,  which  is  fcarcely 
inferior  to  the  introduction  of  the  practical  philo- 
fopher,  in  the  exordium  of  his  preface.  In  this  it 
is  laid,  64  however  common  it  may  be  for  men  that 
fuffer,  to  complain  of  the  evils  of  life,  as  the  un¬ 
avoidable  lot  of  humanity  ;  would  they  (top  but 
for  a  moment  to  confider  them  in  the  light  of  rea- 
fon  and  philofophy,  they  would  find  little  or  no 
foundation  in  nature;  but  that  every  man  is  the  real 
author  of  all  or  moll  of  his  own  miferies.  What¬ 
ever  doubt  may  be  entertained  of  moral  evils,  the 
natural,  for  the  moil  part,  fuch  as  bodily  infirmity, 
ficknefs  and  pain,  all  that  clafs  which  the  learned 
call  chronic  dileafes,  we  moll  undoubtedly  bring 
upon  ourfelves  by  our  own  indulgences,  excefies, 
or  millaken  habits  of  life,  or  by  fullering  our  ill- 
condu&ed  paflions  to  lead  us  allray,  to  dillurb  our 
peace  of  mind.51 

Before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  difier- 
tation,  it  was  generally  imagined,  that  the  moral 
aCtions  of  men  were  abfolOtely  dependant  on  their 
•  own  wills ;  and  for  this  reafon,  being  mailers  of 
their  actions,  that  they  were  j uflly  anfwerable 
for  the  effebls  of  them;  and  therefore  it  was  juft 
to  reftrain  them  by  penal  laws;  which,  if  their  mo¬ 
ral  adls  were  not  at  their  own  option,  either  to  per¬ 
form,  or  to  omit,  would  have  been  a  moll  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  ineffedual  inllitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
phyfical  evils  have  been  as  generally  confidered  as 
fpringing  from  inevitable  caufes  in  the  nature  of 
things,  in  which  the  intervention  of  man  has  no 
power,  and  confequently  that  they  are  not  to  be 
prevented  or  reftrained  by  human  inftitutes. 
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We  have  laws  againft  the  moral  evils  of  mu f* 
tier  and  theft,  becaufe  they  depend  on  the  volition 
of  man,  to  commit  them  or  to  forbear.  But 
againft  hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  dearths,  and 
other  evils  which  are  natural,  no  legiflator  hath  hi¬ 
therto  thought  proper  to  make  laws  y  becaufe  they 
proceed  from  caules  independant  on  human  powers. 

Even  bodily  infirmities,  ficknefs,  and  pain,  and 
nil  that  clafs  which  are  called  chronic  difeafes,  have 
not  been  thought  moft  undoubtedly  to  be  brought 
upon  ourfelves.  The  plague  in  JE gypt  breaks  out 
and  leaves  that  country  according  as  the  river  Nile 
deferts  or  overflows  it;  and  I  fancy  the  phcenome- 
na  and  effedts  of  that  river  are  not  fuch  as  are  with¬ 
in  the  powers  of  humanity  j  and  confequently  the 
ficknefs,  pain  and  death,  which  it  brings  on  men* 
are  not  adduced  either  by  indulgence,  excels,  miff 
taken  habits  of  life,  or  ill-condudted  paffionsj 
and  iEgypt  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  difeafes 
are  brought  on  by  flmilar  caufes.  The  like  may  be 
faid  of  thole  which  are  endemical,  fuch  as  the  final! 
pox,  meafles,  influenza,  putrid  fore  throat,  and 
others  of  a  flmilar  nature,  which  apparently  prevail 
in  fome  years  and  fome  feafons  more  confpicuoufly 
than  in  others,  as  the  learned  among  the  moft  ex¬ 
cellent  writers  have  proved  by  their  obfervations* 
Even  in  chronic  diforders  our  miferies  are  not  of 
our  own  begetting.  Women,  at  a  certain  age,  fre¬ 
quently  fall  into  thofe  difeafes,  which  are  not  brought 
on  by  any  of  the  preceding  caufes*  Agues  are  the 
effecl  of  unwholfome  air,  or  water,  in  fenny  coun¬ 
tries,  which,  by  continuance,  produce  jaundices, 
dropfies,  or  general  decays  of  the  body.  Pulmo¬ 
nary  confumptions  are  frequently  confecutive  of 
peripneumonies  and  pleurifies,  and  rheumatifms  of 
obftrudted  perfpiration  j  all  which  are  not  owing  ot 

any 
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any  ill  conduct  in  ourSelves.  And  this  hath  beefl 
hitherto  acknowledged  to  be  true  by  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  phyficians,  from  the  earlieSt  to  the  prefent 
times.  And  is  it  right  that  their  opinions  fliould  be 
deferted,  until  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  adduced  fome 
experimental  proofs  in  Support  of  his  own  r  for,  in 
human  evidence,  a  feries  of  long  and  unvaried  tef- 
timony,  by  judicious  men,  hath  hitherto  been  deem¬ 
ed  more  reafonably  to  be  relied  on,  than  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  any  one  perfon  whofe  arguments  are  mere 
aSSertion.  But  although  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  may  be  rejected  as  groundlefs,  it  mult  ine¬ 
vitably  be  received  as  new  and  original. 

To  the  preceding  paffage  Dr.  Cadogan  adds, 
whatever  notions  men  have  been  taught,  or  have 
received  of  other  caufes,  fuch  as  accidental  colds, 
or  particularities  of  constitution,  this  or  that  thing 
disagreeing,  or  furfeiting,  £s?r.  thefe  are  too  trifling 
to  produce  difeafes  that  commonly  laft  for  life,” 
all  phyflcians,  from  Hippocrates  to  Sydenham  and 
all  others,  who  have  been  diftinguiShed  and  eftee- 
med  for  their  medical  capacities,  are  known  to  be 
of  different  fentiments  ;  and  do  really  allure  us, 
that  pleuriSies  are  brought  on  by  colds  *,  and  that 
putrid  fevers  do  arife  from  furfeits,  which  too 
commonly  laft  for  life.  And  they  ground  their 
opinions,  on  this  Angle  reafon  :  that  too  many  of 
their  patients  have  died  of  thefe  difeafes.  And  this, 

I  prefume,  is  a  tolerable  argument  of  their  lafting 
as  long  as  life.  Nor  do  I  find  that  any  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  have  hitherto  embraced  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Cadogan,  in  contradiction  to  that  of  all  preceding 
phyficians.  However,  the  doctor’s  aflfertion  is  not, 
on  that  account  the  lefs  new :  and  it  will  be 
deemed  no  error ,  when  proofs  can  be  given  that 
the  doCtor  is  not  miftaken. 

To 
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To  the  above,  Dr.  Cadogan  adds  ce  though  if*  you 
read  authors  or  confult  phyficians,  what  do  you 
find,  but  that  you  have  taken  cold,  though  you 
know  not  how,  or  that  your  complaints  are  gouty, 
rheumatic,  bilious,  nervous,  &c.  words  that  fatis- 
fy  though  they  give  no  kind  of  idea.55  In  this 
palfage  the  doctor  hath  modeflly  condemned  the 
whole  number,  both  of  dead  and  living  phyficians, 
as  men  fo  ignorant,  that  they  write  and  talk  of 
things  of  which  they  have  no  kind  of  conception. 
This  declaration,  methinks,  fhould,  have  been 
If r idly  proved  before  it  was  fo  roundly  afferted. 
And  although  it  may  be  intended  only  to  fuggeft 
the  fnperior  underflanding  of  Dr.  Cadogan  ;  yet 
a  little  more  referve,  relpeding  his  fraternity  in 
phyfic,  might  have  been  allowed,  without  letting 
down  his  ovyn  pre-eminence.  What  other  men  may 
have  found,  I  know  not  j  but  this  I  know,  that  I 
never  found,  in  my  reading  of  authors,  that  I  had 
taken  a  cold.  1  have  found  it  in  a  defluxion,  a 
rough,  a  quick  pulfe,  and  a  feverifh  heat.  And  to 
confels  the  truth,  I  do  not  fee  how  I  could  have 
found,  in  the  reading  of  an  author,  who  wrote 
many  years  before  I  was  born,  that  I  had  caught 
a  cold  yefterday ,  and  who,  being  dead,  could  know 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

It  feems  not  a  little  new  and  original,  that  all 
thofe  dead  and  living  phyficians,  who  fo  accu¬ 
rately  defcribe  the  fymptoms  and  progreffion  of 
thefe  difeafes,  and  the  method  of  treating  them, 
fhould  have  no  kind  of  ideas  to  the  words  which 
they  life.  For  example,  when  Sydenham  treated 
of  the  gout,  had  he  no  ideas  of  what  he  was . 
writing  ?  it  has  been  hitherto  remarked  that  no  me¬ 
dical  writer  hath  ever  been  fo  clear,  precife,  and  in¬ 
telligible  as  that  author.  If  the  word  gouty,  rheu- 
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inatie,  bilious,  &c.  be  void  of  all  kind  of  ideas, 
then  I  apprehend  the  diforders  to  which  they  are 
appropriated  are  not  known  to  have exiftence.  For,  if 
they  be  known  they  muft  have  ideas  belonging  to 
them,  and  thefe  terms  muft  convey  them.  Could  Dr. 
Cadogan  but  prove,  by  argument  or  experiment, 
that  which  he  hath  fo  freely  pronounced  on  theory 
and  fpeculation,  with  what  an  amazing  beneficence 
would  he  blefs  the  world  !  nolefs  than  with  the  total 
eradication  of  all  chronic  difeafes  *,for  the  thing  can¬ 
not  exift  which  hath  no  ideas  annexed  to  that  term, 
by  which  it  is  to  be  defcribed.  And  in  truth  it 
feems  fomewhat  original,  fince  the  word  gouty 
hath  no  kind  of  idea  appertaining  to  it,  that  Dr. 
Cadogan  fhould  have  publifhed  a  differtation  on 
the  gout.  Is  not  this  an  attempt  to  affix  ideas  to 
a  word  which  hath  no  means  of  imparting  them  t 
and  is  it  not  natural  to  infer  from  thence,  that 
there  are  no  reafonable  grounds  on  which  to  found 
its  exiftence?  muft  phy  ficians  fend  their  medicines  into 
the  bodies  of  their  patients  on  a  difcovery  of  difeafes 
to  feck  them  there,  as  Columbus  fought  America, 
on  the  probability  of  its  exiftence  ?  And  if  none 
be  found  therein,  the  world  may  bid  defiance  to 
diftemper  and  difmifs  their  phy  ficians.  This  event, 
indeed,  although  it  will  prove  to  be  a  moft  excel¬ 
lent  difcovery  for  thefe  parents  who  choofe  to  live 
and  preferve  their  property  would  neverthelels  be  a 
caufe  of  great  affii£tion,  not  only  to  their  hopeful 
heirs,  who  as  ardently  wifti  them  dead,  in  order  to 
pofiefs  their  eftates  and  fpend  them •,  but  to  the 
whole  faculty  ofphyfic,  and  all  the  funereal  race  of 
undertakers,  who  live  by  the  good  will  of  difeafeand 
death.  The  countenances  of  the  latter  would  then, 
I  prefume,  be  fo  deeply  imprefied  with  forrow, 
that  when  any  man  was  to  be  buried,  who  died 
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of  age,  they  might  ftand  their  own  mutes  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  without  the  lead  fufpicion  of  being  unfeafona- 
bly  merry  on  the  expectation  of  their  annual  profits. 

But  it  feems  that  “  thefe  words  have  gained 
credit  and  afient  only  by  the  politenefs  of  phyfici- 
ans,  who,  while  they  are  taking  their  patients  mo¬ 
ney-,  are  too  well  bred  to  tell  them  difagreeable 
truths :  and  that  it  is  by  their  own  faults  they 
are  ill.” 

That  the  politenefs  of  phyficians  fhould  have  the 
power  of  making  their  patients  to  afient  and  give 
credit  to  words  which  have  no  kind  of  ideas,  may 
be  believed,  although  it  be  fomew'hat  extraordi¬ 
nary.  But  when  they  give  their  money  alfo,  the  mat¬ 
ter  feems  to  be  abfolutely  incredible.  And  I  fhould 
as  foon  expeCt  that  a  tradefman,  to  whom  I  am  un¬ 
known,  would  give  me  credit  for  his  merchandize,  as 
a  patient  his  money  to  a  phyfician  for  politenefs; 
And  I  humbly  conceive  that  when  a  patient  fends 
for  his  phyfician,  and  tells  him  he  has  a  fwelling 
in  his  great  toe,  attended  with  great  pain,  inflam¬ 
mation  and  other  concomitant  fymptoms,  and  the 
doCtor  anfwers,  ever  fo  politely,  it  is  gouty,  that 
both  he  and  the  fufferer  have  very  clear  and  for¬ 
cible  ideas  annexed  to  that  word.  And  if  they 
were  not  fo  perfectly  well  bred  as  Dr.  Cadogan 
reprefents  them,  and  would  tell  them  difagreeable 
truths,  that  it  was  their  own  faults  they  are  ill ,  I  do 
not  fee  how  the  terms  of  fuch  a  declaration  could 
by  any  means  impart  ideas  to  the  words  gouty, 
rheumatic,  bilious,  &c.  which  the  latter  could 
not  by  themlelves  as  perfectly  convey.  The  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  •,  the  confiftency  of  opinion  ;  the 
energy  of  argument  •,  and  the  conclufivenefs  of 
reafoning  feem  to  be  eminently  new  and  happily 
united  in  the  preceding  paflage. 
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Now  comes  a  fentence  which-  rejoiced  the  heart 
of  every  man  who  read  it.  <c  To  enquire  a  little 
further  into  this  matter  may  be  well  worth  our 
trouble.  cVhet&Jk  feeems  to  have  been  left  for  me . 
And  I  will  perform  it  moll  fincerely.”  On  reading 
thefe  words  1  could  not  avoid  comparing  myfelf  to  a 
man,  who,  having  been  long  kept  in  a  dungeon,  had 
received  intelligence  that  he  fhould  come  forth  to 
the  light  to-morrow.  But  this  expectation  was  of 
afhort  duration,  For  if  Dr.  Cadogan  means  by  the 
word  our ,  that  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  his  readers 
and  himlelf,  I  fancy  that  this  worth  may  be  fome- 
what  fufpedted,  refpeding  his  readers.  But  if  he 
intends  by  our  10  mean,  in  the  royal  ftyle,  his  own 
alone,  why  then,  if  his  practice  encreafe  and  con¬ 
tinue,  it  may  have  been  well  worth  his  trouble  to 
have  inquired  a  little  further. 

1  do  not  deny  that  this  talk  may  feem  to  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan,  to  be  left  for  him  ;  but  I  think  it  can  never 
feem  to  be  fo  left  to  any  man  who  remembers  what 
Hippocrates,  and  all  thole  other  writers  have  laid  on 
the  gout  and  chronical  difeafes,  from  his  time  to  the 
prefcnt.  Becaufe  the  very  fame  caufes  '  which 
Dr.  Cadogan  hath  affigned  as  productive  of  the 
gout,  have  been  declared  by  ail,  as  well  as  his 
regimen  prefcribed  by  moll  of  them.  Baglivi 
fays,  omnia  r media  caiculcjis  et  podagric: s  pr.ejcnpta 
i  nut  ilia  propemodum  erunt ,  nifi  vinum ,  venu j,  ctium 
et  crapula  temper antius  ujurpentur .  Etmuller  fays, 
Bacchus  aicitur  pater ,  Venus  mater ,  et  Ira  obfietrix 
Artbritidis .  And  what  is  the  Englifh  of  all 
this,  but  that  intemperance,  indolence  and  vexa¬ 
tion  are  die  caules  of  the  gout  \  and  exercife,  tem¬ 
perance  and  peace  of  mind  are  the  belt  remedies 
for  the  curing  it.  Indeed  the  doctor  has  withdrawn 
Venus,  as  fhe  hands  in  Etmuller,  and  placed  Ceres 
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in  her  ftead.  I  remember  a  country  jtidice,  who, 
wk?MI  a  number  of  young  female  vagabonds  were 
brought  before  him,  diffnified  the  handfomed,  who 
was  the  greated  offender  without  cenfure,  becauffe  fhe 
had  indulged  his  worfnip  with  her  favours.  I  take 
the  novelty  of  the  preceding  paffage  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Dr.  Cadogan’s  having  forgotten  what 
all  other  authors,  on  the  gout,  have  Paid  before 
him,  and  if  that  be  the  talk  which  was  left  for  him, 
he  hath  certainly  performed  it  mod  fmcerely. 

The  next  paffage  in  the  differtation  is  not  lefs 
admirable  than  the  preceding.  “  I  have,  fays  the 
dodlor,  long  had  it  in  my  mind  to  write  upon 
chronic  difeafes  in  general,  in  hopes  of  giving  man¬ 
kind,  what  mod  affuredly  they  have  never  yet  had, 
a  few  rational  ideas  about  them.”  A  friend  to  fhe 
doftor  laid  a  little  waggiihly,  on  this  paffage,  he 
w idled  he  had  kept  his  hopes  and  his  few  ideas  in  his 
own  mind;  for,  lays  he,  does  it  not  feem  a  little  pre- 
fumptuous  to  affirm  that  mankind  have  never  yet 
had  a  few  rational  ideas  about  chronic  difeafes  ? 
And  may  it  not  create  a  fmall  fufpicion  of  the 
doctor’s  not  having  read  other  authors,  who  have 
giventhe  very  fame  ideas  which  he  hath  bedowed, 
I  mean  without  the  agreeable  contradictions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  differtation  on  thegout.  T'hofe, 
indeed,  are  his  own,  and  mankind  are  obliged 
to  his  liberality  for  that  gift.  I  am  credibly  infor¬ 
med,  that  on  this  part  my  old  friend  Dr.  Hill 
hath  not  abdained  from  remarking  the  terms  of 
ignorant  fools,  felf-conv  idled  impoders  and  ad- 
vertiling  daily  lyes,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  differtation  •,  and  that  he  has  boldly  pro¬ 
nounced.  that  no  advertifement  hath  ever  yet 
prefumed  to  treat  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind 
with  fuch  indignity  and  contempt,  as  to  affert,  that 
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not  one  of  thofe  who  have  written,  nor  one  of  thole 
who  have  read,  have  hitherto  had  a  few  rational 
ideas  of  chronic  difeaies.  Walk  in  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  faid  Ned  Shuter,  in  Smithfield*  the  only: 
booth  in  the  fair*  always  newy  nothing  here  which 
is  to  befeen  in  the  others ,  gentlemen,  always  new. 
You  lye,  faid  an  old  woman,  you.  adted  the  fame 
thing  laft  year  and  have  played  no  other  all  this, 
and  you  are  no  better  than  a  cheat.  Always  new, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  pray  walk  in,  was  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  by  facetious  Ned,  who  was  concerned  for 
nothingbut  the  filling  of  his  pockets,  and  cared  very 
little  for  the  truth,  the  newnefs  of  the  entertainment 
or  the  reprehenfion  of  the  old  woman. 

And  now  the  dodlor  with  his  ufual  warinefs  of 
expreffion  declares,  “  that  the  opinion  of  medicine 
is  vain  and  ridiculous  mult  appear,  I  think*  very 
evidently  to  any  one,  who  recolledts*  that  the  art 
of  phyfic  has  now  been  pradtifed,  more  or  lefs  re¬ 
gularly  above  two  thoufand  years  •,  and  molt  allu¬ 
red  »y  there  is  not  yet  difeovered  any  one  certain  re¬ 
medy  for  any  difeafe.  Ought  not  this  to  make  us 
fufpedt  there  is  no  luch  thing  ?” 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  b~rk  is  a  certain  cure  for  all  intermittents,  mer^ 
cury  for  all  degrees  of  the  venereal  malady,  nor 
fulphur  for  the  itch.  But  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  nineteen  times  in  twenty  they  are  certain  cures 
for  thefe  diftempers.  And  even  that  circumttance, 
to  a  reai'onable  man,  feems  to  be  fufficient  justifi¬ 
cation  for  an  opinion  that  medicine  is  not  vain  5 
and  that  fince  thefe  remedies  do  fo  frequently  cure* 
that  the  application  of  them  is  not  ridiculous.  The 
preceding  palfage,  I  prefume,  exhibits  a  happy  in- 
fiance  of  novelty  in  energy  of  argument,  and  con- 
clufivenefs  of  reafoning. 
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We  are  now  told  by  what  means  we  are  to  be 
cured.  “  It  is  by  plan ^  by  regimen,  and  fucceffive 
intention ,  that  difeafes  mult  be  cured,  when  they 
are  curable.”  Regimen  is  undoubtedly  an  excel¬ 
lent  contributive  to  reftoring  health;  and  yeti  will 
bett  my  belt  coat  that  as  ftrong  a  proof  lies  againft 
its  being  a  certain  remedy  for  any  dileafe,  as  againft 
the  preceding  medicines.  And,  therefore,  that  it 
ought  as  reafonably  to  make  us  fufpedt  that  there  is 
no  luch  thing.  And  if  the  dodtor  can  as  certainly 
curethegoutby  regimen,  as  intermittents  are  cured 
by  the  bark,  he  will  accomplifh  what  no  man  either 
expedts,  or  will  eafily  believe,  until  there  be  a 
poffibility  of  bringing  teftimony  of  its  having  fail¬ 
ed  no  oftener  in  its  effects,  than  the  bark  has  done 
in  its  application. 

As  to  the  influence  of  plans  and  fucceffive  inten¬ 
tions ,  which  are  new  medicines ;  and  as  I  know  not  of 
what  they  are  compounded,  in  what  form  they  are 
pre  fcribed,  by  what  means  they  are  adminiftered, 
in  what  manner  they  operate,  nor  how  long 
the  intention  muft  be  fucceffive  to  overtake  a  cure, 
I  think  it  will  be  both  vain  and  ridiculous,  in  me, 
to  form  any  opinion  of  them :  and,  therefore,  I 
defift.  However,  I  cannot  refrain  from  thanking 
Dr.  Cadogan  for  having  given  us  thefe  two  reme¬ 
dies,  together  with  his  very  few  rational  ideas  of 
chronic  difeafes.  And  I  heartily  rejoice  that  the  dif- 
penfatory  is  enriched  with  two  fuch  valuable  aflift- 
ants  in  the  art  of  medication. 

We  come  now  to  that  which  is  known  by  the 
fkilful  and  learned  in  nature.  “Thefe,  fays  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan,  know  well  that  health  is  not  to  be  eftablifh  • 
ed  by  medicine  ;  for  its  effe&s  are  but  momentary, 
and  the  repetition  of  it  definitive  to  the  ftrongeft 
frames/’  Who  thefe  men  can  be  who  are  fo  fkilful 
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and  fo  learned  in  nature,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  guels. 
i  hey  cannot  be  phyficians.  Forall  thefe  are  per- 
fedlv  aicertained  of  the  contrary  *,  that  health,  in 
the  venereal  difeale,  is  to  be  eilabhfhed  by  mercu¬ 
ry*,  and  that  a  falivation  is  not  a  momentary  effect 
of  it.  The  preceding  affertion  Teems  to  be  new.  m* 
the  method  of  cure. 

And  now,  Dr.  Cadogan  having  informed  his 
readers,  that  health  is  not  to  be  ettablifhed  by  me¬ 
dicine,  benignantly  informs  us  by  what  means  it 
may  be  moft  probably  effected.  “If  it  is  to  be  re- 
iloredit  muff  be  by  gently  calling  forth  the  powers  of 
the  body  to- ad:  for  themfelves,  introducing  gradually 
cl}  little  more  and  more  activity  ±  chofen  diet,  and 
peace  of  mind,  changing  entirely  that  courie  of 
life,  which  firft  brought  on  the  difeafe,  medicine 
co-operating  a  little.”  -  *  - 

As  this  pafiage ; is  metaphorically  expreffed,  I 
muil  beg  leave  to. explain  in  what  manner  the  ima¬ 
gery  appears  to  my  conception.  And  , here  my  fancy 
repfefents  to  me  a  flout,  boney  phyfician,  call¬ 
ing  forth  of  his  patients  body,  its  powers  to  ad 
for  themfelves,  in  order  to  introduce  h is  activity  in 
their,  place,  together  with  choien  diet  and  peace  of 
mind.  This  I.take  to  be  juitiy  painting  after  Dr. 
Cadogan’s  expreflions.  Of  what  kind. of  fubdance 
this  allivity  may  be  formed  *,  by  what  paffage  it  is 
to  be  introduced,  whether  by  the  mouth,  or  other- 
wife,  i  really  am  at  a  lofs  today.  Tor  fur  el  y  the 
dodor  confiders  it  as  a  fubjlancey  and  not  as  an  ab~ 
jhcdf  idea,  of  power.  Became  fuck  ideas  have  ne¬ 
ver  yet;  been  known  to  operate  pn  matter,  either 
medicinally  or  as  a  regimcp.  The. manner  in  which 
chofen  diet  is  to  be  introduced  i,s  eafily  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  i  but  peace  of  mind  items  more  d  iff  cult  than 
activity ,  to  be  introduced  into  thpdvgtfian  bofom :  and 
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this  I  think  appears  from  Dr.  Cadogan’s  chapter  of 
vexation,  into  which  -he* has  introduced  no  cure  for 
'that  inifery.  Were  I  poke  fled  of  this  Angle  fecret  of 
imparting tf>edce of  mind  to  thofe  who  want  it,  I 
would  not  doubt  of  having  Lord  Clive  and  the 
other  nabobs  for  my  patients  before  to-morrow 
morning:  nor, of  receiving; five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  as  fees,  for  the  curing  them  of  their  prefent 
horrors. 

Dr.  Cadogan  is  now  pleafed  to  inform  his  rea¬ 
ders,  for  the  third  time,  in  fifteen  pages,  “that 
he  has  collected  a  few  materials  for  this  work,  .in¬ 
tended  to  take  in  xht.whole  circle  of  chronic  difea- 
fes,  which  he  intends  to  put  in  order,  as  foon  as 
he  can  And  time  and  indufiry  enough  to  let  about  it 
in  ear  ft? ft  •;  and  if  he  can  finifli  it  to  his  own  fatif- 
'  faction,*'  perhaps-  he  may  fome  time  or  other  trou¬ 
ble  the  world  with  it..5’'  To  give  Dr.- Cadogan  his 
due  praife,  I  .really  :think  he  is  extremely  right 
not  to  fet  about  a  work,  which  is  lo  interefting  to 
mankind  as  health,  un-lels  he  can  find  induftrv  and 
time  enough  to  do  it,  without  joking.  And  if  the 

publication. depends  on  finifhing  it  to  his  own  fa- 
tisfadion,  men  are  fo  eaflly  fatisfied  with  what  they 
themfelves  perforin,  and  care  fo  little  for  what 
trouble  they  give  the  World,  by  reading  it, -that  I 
am  perfuaded  we  fhall  be  blefled  with  that. circle,  of 
phyfleal  knowledge  which  is  to  include  mo're  than 
this  circular  diflertation  that  already  includes  all 
that  can  be  faid  on  the  fubjed.  h  -  > 

However,  as  this  great  circle ,  which  is  to  contain 
no  more  than  the  lefts  was  not  ready  for  .the  prels, 
the  dodor  fays,  “  at  prefent  I  think  myfelf  parti¬ 
cularly,  called  upon  to  fay  fomething  of  the  gout : 
as  that  difeafe  was  to  make  a  confiderable  part  of 
my  plan.  And  as  I  fee  now  fo  many,,  and  hear  of 
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more,  who  are  throwing  away  not  only  their  mo¬ 
ney,  but,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  future  health- 
of  their  lives,  in  hopes  of  a  medical  cure  for  it> 
to  fhew  that  fuch  hopes  are  chimerical,  and  con¬ 
tradictory  to  every  idea  of  true  philofophy  and  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.” 

No  man  will,  I  think,  deny  that  Dr.  Cadogan 
judged  extremely  right  in  lidening  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  call  for  his  faying  fomething  on  the  gout,  at 
prefent.  For  when  he  faw  fo  many,  and  heard  of 
more  that  were  throwing  away  both  their  money 
and  their  health  fo  foolifhly,  would  not  he  have 
been  extremely  remifsin  not  ^embracing  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  fo  propitioufly  adapted  to  the  publiffiing  of 
his  diflertation,  and  of  poffeffing  himfelf  of  fome 
of  the  money  which  thefe  fools  are  throwing  away 
fo  idly  ?  I  humbly  prefume  that  this  thought  of 
Dr.  Cadogan  will  not  be  deemed  either  the  lead  in¬ 
genious,  or  mod  ill-judged  of  all  thofe  which 
are  to  be  found  in  his  brochure . 

There  feems,  however,  to  be  no  frnall  difficulty 
in  believing  by  what  means  a  man  can  throw 
away  the  future  health  of  his  life.  I  wiffi  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  would  kindly  explain  in  what  manner  a  per- 
fon  may  have  poffeffion  of  a  thing  at  this  time  which 
he  cannot  poffefs  till  fome  time  aftery  and  how  he 
can  throw  away  to-day  what  he  will  not  have  in  his 
hands  before  this  day  twelvemonth?  becaufe,  to  my 
comprehenfion,  this  feems  to  be  no  lels  chimerical 
and  contradictory  to  every  idea  of  true  philofophy  and 
common  fenfe ,  than  are  the  hopes  of  being  cured  by 
medicine.  However  this  paflage  may  be  confider- 
ed,  in  other  refpeCts,  befides  the  novelry  it  exhi¬ 
bits,  together  with  many  of  the  preceding,  a  con- 
fpicuous  indance  of  the  doClor’s  avoiding  what  he 
fo  fenfibly  condemns  in  other  phyfical  writers,  that 
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is,  their  having  affixed  no  kind  of  ideas  to  the  terms 
which  they  ufe  in  their  literary  compofitions. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  fays,  “  I  ffiall,  therefore , 
take,”  (for  the  fake  of  the  money  which  is  fo  fool- 
iffily  throwing  away,  as  I  apprehend  itj  46  a  fewex- 
traCts  from  this  general  plan,  fufficient  to  ffiew  the 
real  original  caufes  of  all  chronic  difeafes.”  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  a  plan  ?  does  hot  this  feem  to  be  new 
and  original,  and  another  convincing  evidence  of 
the  doctors  keeping  his  ideas  and  his  words  con¬ 
nected  with  the  utmoft  precifion  ?  For  I  humbly 
conceive,  that  if  thefe  extracts  be  fufficient  to  ffiew 
the  real  and  original  caufes  of  all  chronic  caufes, 
they  mult  be  extracted  from  the  great  work  itfelf, 
and  not  from  the  plan  of  the  work.  Nay,  to  fay 
the  truth,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  thC  whole 
circle,  refpeCting  caufes,  can  do  more  than  this 
which  is  extracted  from  the  plan  of  it,  unlefs  it  can 
ffiew  more  than  the  real  and  original  caufes  of  all 
chronic  difeafes .  It  will  be  endlefs  to  remark  the 
great  attention  which  Dr.  Cadogan  obferves  at  no 
time  to  make  ufe  of  words,  which  are  not  the 
moft  perfectly  adapted  to  convey  his  ideas.  This 
paffage  is,  however,  remaikably  new,  in  confiftency 
of  opinion  and  perfpicuity  of  ftyle.  The  caufes, 
however,  1C  are  reduced  to  three  *  indolence,  in¬ 
temperance,  and  vexation.” 

44  From  one  or  more  of  thefe  three  caufes,  fays 
the  doCtor,  I  have  undertaken  to  prove,  that  all, 
or  moft  chronic  difeafes  are  produced.”  In  this 
paffage  the  doCtor  differs  from  himfelf  as  he  does  in 
the  former ;  for,  in  that  he  pofitively  fays,  thefe 
three  are  the  real  and  original  caufes  of  all  chronic 
difeafes.  And  in  this  he  declares  them  to  be  caufes 
of  all  or  moft  chronic  difeafes.  And  in  this  manner, 
in  ten  lines,  the  caufes  which  produce  all  thefe  def- 
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tempers,  are  reduced  to  fuch  as  produce  cue  more 
than  the  halt  of  them.  For  the  latter  contains  the 
mod  of  the  two  parts.  New,  for  ever  new,  in  con- 
fidencyof  opinion  and  precifion  of' ideas. 

•'"•This  talk,  of  enquiring  a- little -further  into  the 
oaufes  of  all  chronic  difeafes,  which  to  the  doctor 
ibems  to  be  left  for  him,  feemeth  to  other  people 
fio  have  been  taken  up  already  by  innumerable  au¬ 
thors,  who  have  preceded  him  ;  two*  of  whom  I 
have  already  quoted  in  their- own  words,  perfectly- 
expreffing  thefe  three  caufesb  -The  -novelty  of  Dr. 
Cadogarfs  talk,  therefore,  cannot  coni! ft  in  Ending 
new  caulks,  but  in  amputating  all  the  other  old 
Ones,  which  have  been  hitherto  afiigned  for  thefe 
maladies.  'Now  if  does  not  appear-  to'tne  how  the 
furg-eon,  who  cuts: off  legs  and  arms*  ,  is  fuperior  to 
the  being;  who  made  them  :  nor  in  what  manner 
men  can  be  laid  never  to  have  had  'a  i-fe'w  r’atiohal* 
ideas  about  chronic-  difeafes,  when  they  have,  dob 
ages,  entertained  and  publtfhedi  the  dame  as  Dr. 
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■ffWeare  nowtoldthat  “different  difeafes  may  have 
the  fame  original  came:,  io ! t h kt  white vyou  1  cl  be  gout 
intone,  in  another  might  ben rhenmatifm,  ftone-s% 
cholic,  jaundice,  pally*,  That  matter,  how¬ 

ever,  is  nobfo<  clear: as  r h is twhich follows,  “that  if 
all  thefe  proceed  from  the  fame  cadfe>  they  are  all 
alike  to  be  cured  by  Dr. Cadogan’s  method, ”  deli¬ 
vered  in  this  difiercation.  And  then-ce  k  refults,  that 
thefe  extra&sfvom  the  plan,  fhewirtg  alt  the  caufes  anti 
all  the  cures,  there  can  remain  nothing  more  to  be 
put  into  the  great  work  itfelf,  nor  any  thing  to  be 
laid  by  any  prefent  or  future  phyffeianon  that  lubj ebb 
Bemercitul,  Dr.Cadogan,  thisis  rank  monopolizing. 

“  The  gout  is  manifeflly,  as  1  think,  fays  thk 
doblcr,  conleffedly  a  difeafe  of  the  bed  conllitu- 
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lion,  and  may,  therefore,  fairly  dand  as  a  rejare* 
tentative  of  all  the  reft.”  *  i  fliali  lay  no  more  on 
the  impropriety  of  this  reprefentation  but  this  ; 
that  this  is  the  lecond  time  of  the  gout’s  beiiie^ 
eledted  by  the  dodbor  for  that  important  trud  ;  and 
I  hope  it  will  difcharge  the  duty  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  “As  fuch,  fays  he,  I  fhall  confiderdt  ;fbr 
the  prefent,  and  fpeak  of  thele  caufes  like  a 
preacher  in  his  pulpit,”  in  their  order.  “  But  then 
he  adds,  it  may  be  necefilry  to  fay  a  word  or  two 
of  the  gout  itfelf,  before  we  enquire  into  its  caufe.” 
Mod  a  fill  redly  it  may  be  neceflary  to  fpeak  a 
word  or  two  on  the  gout  in  a  difiertation  exprefsly 
written  on  that  fubiedt. 

Let  us  now  lee  in  what  manner  Dr.  Cadogan 
performs  this  necefiary  work  of  faying  one  or  two 
words  about  the  gout.  Why  it  is  in  faying,  “  it 
may  feem  therefore  needlefs  at  prefent  to  trouble 
ourlelves  about  a  definition,  to  fay  what  it  A.” 
And  in  this  manner  the  ideas  of  ?ieceffary  and  need- 
iefs  are  happily  reconciled.  But  what  is  the  there¬ 
fore^  or  the  reafon  of  this  needlejfnefs ?  -it  is,  “  be- 
caufe  the  gout  is  fo  common  a  difeafe  that  there  is 
fcarcely  a  man  in  the  world,  whether  he  has  it  or 
not,  but  thinks  he  knows  perfedtly  what  it  is.” 
So  does  a  cookmaid  think  fhe  knows  w  hat  fire  is 
as  well  as  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  And  fo  fhe  does,  as  to 
thefirft  caufe  of  it,  and  much  better  as  to  its  efiedls 
of  roafting,  boiling,  baking,  dewing,  &c.  which, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  pradtical  philosopher, 
St.  Evremond,  form  by  much  the  bed  part  of  the 
fcience  of  fire. 

I  fhall,  therefore,  fay  no  more  on  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  and  the  cook.  But  it  mud  be 
remarked,  that  if  a  man’s  thinking  he  knows*  what 
things  are ,  does  in  reality  make  him  a  proper  judge 
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of  them,  why  then  Dr.  Cadogan’s  di  flirtation  on 
the  gout,  as  well  as  a  definition  of  what  it  confifts, 
are  equally  needlefs,  as  far  as  to  the  caufe  of  that 
difeafe  ;  and  the  former  might  as  well  have  never 
been publijhed  as  the  latter  omitted . 

But  as  it  is  clearly  the  intention  of  Dr.  Cadogan 
to  perfuade  us,  that  no  man  has  hitherto  had  2.  few 
rational  ideas  about  this  diftemper,  fo  is  it  evident 
alfo,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  doCtor  expref* 
fes  the  man’s  prefumption  in  thinking  that  he 
knows  what  the  gout  is,  that  he  thinks  the  faid  man 
knows  nothing  about  it.  Why  then  is  hefilent? 
perhaps  the  doClor  may  be  privately  of  the 
opinion,  that  thofe  very  men  who,  as  he  fays, 
have  never  entertained  one  rational  idea  of 
the  gout,  have  neverthelefs  already  publiflied 
all  that  can  be  written  on  the  fubjeCh  And 
therefore  that  it  is  more  prudent  to  (lip  from  the 
necejfity  of  faying  fomething,  to  the  needlefsnefs  of 
faying  any  thing  at  all :  and  by  that  prudential 
thought  to  avoid  a  difeovery  of  an  incapacity  to 
offer  any  new  matter  on  that  head.  An  idea 
of  fuch  an  impracticability,  of  faying  more  than 
has  been  already  faid,  will  naturally  accrue  from 
reading  Sydenham,  Mufgrave,  and  many  others. 
However,  if  this  error,  in  knowing  perfectly 
what  the  gout  is,  fhould  be  univerfal,  except 
in  Dr.  Cadogan,  the  defifting  from  the  defign  of 
faying  one  or  two  words  about  it  may  be  exceedingly 
fatal.  For,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
that  as  foon  as  this  candid  enquiry  fhall  be  read 
through  all  Great  Britain,  that  every  arthritic  per- 
fon  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  land’s-end,  will  apply 
to  Dr.  Cadogan  for  a  cure  •,  and  as  during  the 
time  in  which  he  is  dilpatching  thefe  patients,  this 
enquiry  will  moft  affuredly  be  translated  into  all  the 
languages  of  the  known  world  j  and  then  that  all  who 
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•are  affiifted  with  the  gout  will  come  pofting  to  this 
teaim  to  be  cured  by  Dr.  Cadogan.  1  am  apprehen- 
live,  without  this  word  or  two,  that  other  phyfici- 
ans  may  not  know  what  it  is*  and  therefore  be  not 
enabled  to  prefcribe  as  they  ought.  And  altho’  I 
really  have  as  good  an  opinion  of  Dn  Cadogan,  as 
of  any  phyfician,for  difpatch  in  bufinefs,  yet  I  quef* 
tion  whether  he  may  folely  be  fufiicient  to  difpatch 
all  thofe  who  mu  ft  apply  to  him  as  the  only  proper 
perfon ;  and  therefore  1  wifti  he  had  fpoken  one  or  two 
words  atleaft.  Altho’  it  may  feem,that  Dr.  Cadogan 
is  rather  too  parfimonious  in  not  delivering  to  his 
readers  not  one  or  two  words,  to  tell  them  what  the 
gout  is,  yet  is  he  liberal  enough  in  informing  them 
what  it  is  not .  I  will  venture  to  lay,  fays  he,  “  what 
I  am  perfuaded  it  is  not;  though  contrary  to  the 
general  opinion.  It  is  not  hereditary,  it  is  not  peri¬ 
odical,  and  it  is  not  incurable.”  And  here  it  ap¬ 
pears  extremely  original,  that  this  performance  of 
Dr.  Cadogan  ftiould  be  entitled  a  differtation  on 
what  the  gout  is,  in  the  firft  page  ;  when  in  the  ic- 
Venteenth  it  is  inconteftably  on  what  the  gout  is  not. 
This  palfage  appears  to  be  new  in  conftftency  of 
opinion ;  and  in  marks  of  no  common  practitioner. 

Were  a  man  to  give  credit  to  all  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  phyficians  who  have  ever  written,  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates,  to  the  day  before  this  difter- 
tation  was  given  to  the  world,  he  muft  be  of  the 
Opinion,  that  the  gout  includes  the  whole  three 
things  which  Dr.  Cadogan  fays  it  does  not *  I  (hall, 
therefore,  before  I  quit  my  long-eftablilhed  faith 
in  other  great  men,  prefume  to  enquire  into  Dr, 
Cadogan’s  reafon  for  his  being  of  this  opinion. 
And  then,  if  there  be  a  juft  caufe  for  implicit  faith', 
it  fhall  be  given  to  him. 

“  If  it  were  hereditary,  fays  the  doClor,  it  would 
be  neceflarily  tranftnitted  from  father  to  fon,  and 
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no  man,  whole  father  had  it,  would  poffibly  be 
free  from  it.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  there  are 
many  inftances  to  the  contrary.  It  is,-  therefore, 
not  neceffarily  fo ;  but  the  father’s  having  it  in¬ 
clines  or  difpofes  the  fon  to  it.”  I  fuppofe  Dr. 
Cadogan  does  not  confine  this  method  of  argumen¬ 
tation  and  proof  to  hirnfelf  and  the  gout  alone. 
Let  us  try  it  in  another  inftance.  If  it  were  here¬ 
ditary  to  have  two  legs  and  two  arms,  they  would 
be  necefjarily  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon  *,  and 
no  man,  whofe  father  had  them,  could  poffibly  be 
free  from  them  :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  there  are 
many  inftances  to  the  contrary.  They  are,  there¬ 
fore,  not  necelfarily  fo :  but  the  father’s  having 
them  inclines  or  difpofes  the  fon  to  have  them. 
Are  legs  and  arms  hereditary  or  not  ?  1  leave  this 
to  be  decided  by  the  learned  of  Europe,  firft  re¬ 
marking;  that  if  nothing  be  hereditary,  but  what 
muft  neceffarily  defcend  from  father  to  fon,  then  in 
nature  there  is  nothing  hereditary. 

“  This  difpofmon  however,  is,  as  Dr.  Cadogan 
fays,  th t  caufa  proegumena^  or  prredifponent  of  the 
learned,  which  of  itfelf  never  produced  any  effedt 
at  all  ;  there  muft  be  joined  the  can  fa  procatare- 
iica ,  or  adtive,  efficient  caufe,  that  is,  our  own 
intemperance  or  miftaken  habit  of  life,  to  pro¬ 
duce  it*,  and  accordingly  as  this  operates,  more  or 
lefs,  fo  will  the  gout  be.”  In  this  place,  I  readily 
confefs,  it  requires  more  learning  than  I  am  m after 
of  to  diice  rn,  how  a  caufe y  with  whatever  hard  name 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed,  can  be  difcovered  which 
hath  produced  no  cffetl  at  all.  For,  until  now, 
I  imagined  that  caufes  were  known  by  their  effetts 
alone  *,  nor  have  I  capacity  lufficient  to  diftinguifh 
a  caufe  that  has  no  effedt,  from  no  caufe  at  all.  For 
that  fee  ms  to  be  fuppofing,  that  fometbirig  ope¬ 
rates 
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rates  without  doing  any  thing ,  for.  if  this  pr^ediff 
ponent  caufe ,  do  really  difpoje  foils  to  have  the  gout 
from  their  fathers,  it  mu  ft  do  iomething  :  and 
fomething  is  an  effect.  Or  if  it  does  nothing ,  by  pre- 
difpofmg,  then  is  it  no  caufe.  And  thefe  Ions,  whole 
fathers  have  the  gout,  and  thofe  whofe  fathers 
have  it  not,  mull  have  the  fame  conftitutions,  and 
all  of  them  be  in  the  lame  ftate  of  acquiring  that 
difeafe. 

But  who  are  thefe  learned  that  have  written  of 
this  caufe  which  produces  no  effebi  ?■  if  Dr.  Cadogan 
mean  to  include  Ariftotle,  among  the  learned, 
then  is  the  oana.  zrponyov/uMn,  the  model  from 
which  any  thing  is  delineated.  If  Plutarch  be  of 
the  number,  it  is  the  antecedent  caufe  in  the  feries 
of  caulation  produced  by  fate,  to  pn&v  ccvocinu; 
yiyyscrOn  &AAw  xoctoc  rag  ’urpQriyovpcBi/ccg  ccinocg.  Nothing 
is  uncaufed,  but  all  things  are  produced,  according 
to  their  antecedent  cattles.  Celfus  fays,  eft  caufa 
abdita ,  in  ccculto  pofita ,  qiice  morbos  c online t  \  it  is 
the  hidden  caufe  in  which  difeafes  are  contained. 
Before  Dr.  Cadogan,  no  learned  man  hath  ever 
conceived,  that  the  caufa  proegumena  was  a  caufe lefs 
caufe.  In  fact,  it  hath  been  ufually  confidered  as 
the  internal  caufe ,  when  placed  in  contradiftindion 
to  the  caufa  pro  cat  ar  flic  a,  which  is  then  underftood 
to  be  the  external *,  but  the  former  hath  at  no  time 
been  confidered  as  a  caufe  which  produces  no  effebf. 
Is  this  clilcovery,  of  fuch  caufelefs  caufes,  one  of 
thofe  things  which  were  left  in  the  talk  for  Dr. 
Cadogan?  and  does  it  form  one  of  the  lew  rational 
ideas  which  he  hath  given  to  mankind  in  his  dift 
fertation. 

In  order  to  fhew  whether  I  underftand  the 
dodor,  in  his  account  of  thefe  two  caufes,  I  fhall 
t<ike  the  liberty  of  explaining  my  ideas  6f  them  -5 
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and  ftate  a  cafe.  If  a  culprit  be  tried  for  his  life., 
and  found  guilry,  I  take  the  law  to  be  the  cauja 
'proegumtnay  or  prcedify orient ,  which  condemns  him 
to  be  hanged  $  and  then,  that  the  caufa  procatarc- 
tica ,  or  a  drive  efficient  caufe  is  either  Squire  Ketch,, 
or  the  halter,  that  puts  him  to  death.  Is  the  cauja 
proegumena  without  effc£t  in  this  inftance  ?  the 
learned  will,  as  I  imagine,  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not. 

Dr.  Cadooran  advances  in  corroborating  his 
arguments  againft  the  inheritance  of  the  gout, 
with  equally  unabated  force  of  reaioning.  “  If  it 
were  hereditary ,  it  would  appear  in  infancy  and  in 
women,  which,  in  general,  it  does  not.”  I  fhall 
try  the  force  of  this  rcal'oning  in  another  inftance. 
If  beards  were  hereditary  they  would  appear  in  in¬ 
fancy  and  in  women;  which,  in  general,  they  do 
not  ;  are  beards,  therefore,  not  of  inheritance  in 
men  ? 

As  what  I  have  offered  may  be  fufficient  to  call  in 
doubt  that  which  Dr.  Cadogan  has  laid,  to  confirm, 
that  the  gout  is  not  hereditary,  I  will  [till  embrace  the 
dodor’s  own  manner  of  reaioning.  And  perhaps  it 
may  prove  to  be  as  productive  of  an  argumentative 
cure  and  an  abolition  of  that  difeafe,  as  arifingfrom 
indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation ;  as  this  of 
Dr.  Cadogan’s  is,  of  its  fpringing  from  hereditary 
caufes.  And  if  fuch  be  the  refult,  the  arthritic, 
both  now,  and  forever  more,  wili  be  not  a  little  obli¬ 
ged  to  me  for  this  enquiry.  If  indolence,  intempe¬ 
rance,  and  vexation  were  the  caufes ot  the  gout,  that 
dileafe  would  nece/Tarily  betranfmitted  to  every  man 
who  was  under  the  influence  of  thele  caufes;  and  he 
could  not  poftibly  be  free  from  it:  but  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  there  are  many  inflances  to  the  contrary ; 
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they  are  therefore  not  neceffarily  fo.  And,  in  this 
inftance,  the  caufa  preegumena  which  caufeth  with¬ 
out  an  effedt,  is  not  necejjary  to  be  prefent.  From 
this  parallel  mode  of  arguing,  there  is  no  going 
which  can  arife  from  the  three  antecedent  caufes. 
Dr.  Cadogan  having,  vi  et  amis  ratio  cinandi,  dri¬ 
ven  the  hereditary  gout  from  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  1  having  done  the  fame  by  that  which  fprings 
from  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation.  And 
now  it  mull  equally  follow,  according  to  the 
fyftem  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  who  afferts,  that  the  three 
laft  are  the  only  caufes  of  the  gout,  that  there  can 
be  no  fuch  difeafe  as  the  gout  exifting.  In  this 
place,  I  would  gladly  be  informed,  whether  it  hath 
ever  happened  that  two  fuch  fignal  fervices  have 
been  performed  to  human  kind,  by  any  other 
pair  of  philofophers  upon  earth  ?  This  queftion  I 
would  myfelf  anfwer  in  the  negative,  were  it  not 
for  one  reafon,  which  is,  an  apprehenfion  that  Dr. 
Cadogan’s  arguments  are  not  abfolutely  conclnfive, 
and  that  mine  mud:  therefore  ftand  in  the  fame  pre¬ 
dicament.  And,  on  this  account,  I  fear  that  this 
plague  of  human  kind  will  be  dull  continued  to 
our  poflerity,  both  by  inheritance  and  our  own  mif- 
condudt.  And  here  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  if  we 
compute  the  number  of  perfons,  who  have  no  gout 
from  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation,  the 
proportion  will  be  found  as  great  on  this  fide,  as  on 
that  where  the  gout  does  not  defeend  by  inheri¬ 
tance.  “  What  then  is  all  this  but  to  pronounce  a 
difeafe  is  acquired  by  indolence,  intemperance,  and 
vexation,  and  proving,  that  it  is  fometimes,  but 
frequently  not  fo  ?  can  there  be  a  greater  abfurdity  ?5> 
indeed  I  think  not.  This  whole  account  and  rea- 
foning  on  the  gout,  as  not  being  hereditary,  is,  as 
I  believe;  new  in  the  matter,  in  energy  of  argument, 
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in  conclufivenefs  of  reafoning,  and  aptitude  of 
illudration. 

“■  Some  men  obferving,  in  the  circle  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  the  children  of  gouty  parents  affl  idled 
with  the  gout,  and  often  very  early  in  life,  though 
they  are  what  they  call  temperate,  conclude,  not 
unnaturally,  that  the  difeafe  mud  be  parental,  and 
unavoidably  transfufed  into  their  conditution.  If 
this  were  the  cafe,  it  mud  be  for  ever  incurable, 
and  the  fins  of  the  father  vifired  upon  the  children, 
not  only  of  three  or  four,  but  of  endlefs  genera¬ 
tions.”  Sydenham  and  Mufgrave,  by  much  the  mod 
perfedt  and  mod  edeemed  of  all  thofe  who  have 
written  on  the  gout,  whofe  opinions  are  adopted  bv 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  all  the  fubfequent  writers 
on  that  difeafe,  declare  the  gout  to  be  both  hereditary 
and  incurable.  And  how  comes  it  to  pais,  that  be- 
catife  a  difeafe  is  hereditary  y  that  it  mud  be  incurable  ? 
do  all  the  children  which  are  born  with  fymptoms 
of  the  venereal  diieafe  either  die  or  remain  uncured? 
and  will  not  mercury,  which  would  have  cured  the 
father  of  that  didemper,  cure  the  child  if  he  have 
drength  to  fupport  the  e debts  of  it  ?  is  there  not 
one  nation  in  the  north,  through  whofe  families 
and  clans,  the  itch  hath  hereditarily  defcended  from 
fathers  to  Ions,  from  the  time  of  Fergus  the  fird, 
to  this  day  ?  and  yet  we  lee,  that  with  a  little  brim- 
done,  and  on  emigrating  into  England,  where  it  is 
not  confidered  as  a  mark  of  high  blood  and  ancient 
lineage,  they  become  as  free  from  it  as  the  Englifh 
themfelves. 

But  it  leems  as  if  Dr.  Cadogan  was  aware  of 
the  feeblenefs  of  his  arguments  from  temperance. 
For  when  the  children  of  luch  parents  have  the 
gout  early  in  life,  and  without  that  manifeft  caufe, 
he  fays,  by  way  of  anticipitation  to  thofe  objec¬ 
tions 
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lions  that  may  be  offered,  cc  but  here  lies  the  error* 
Their  idea  of  .temperance  is  by  no  means  juff  ;  for 
fome  men  require  a  greater  degree,  a  Itridter  mode 
of  it  than  others,  to  be  kept  in  good  health.’* 
This  feems  to  be  ingenioufly  intended.  For,  if  the 
gout  attack  a  temperate  man,  whole  father  had  it, 
why  then  it  is  becaufe  he, is  not  temperate  enough. 
And  in  this  manner  every  thing  gradually  diminifh- 
ing  to  bread  and  water  may  be  called  intemperance: 
and  even  that  too,  becaufe  bread,  as  the  dodtor 
fays,  is  not  the  wholefome  thing  which  many  peo¬ 
ple  conceive  it  to  be.”  And  now,  by  that  laving 
claufe,  there  is  opened  a  poilern,  thro’  which  the 
dodtor  may  conftantly  efcape  from  the  arguments 
of  the  gout’s  being  hereditary,  when  it  cannot  be 
otherwife  imputed  to  intemperance.  Proofs  however 
of  this  being  an  uninheritable  difeafe,  I  am  afraid, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  his  differtation.  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan,  therefore,  flies  to  what  may  be  hereafter 
found,  on  examination ;  and  deferts  all  argument 
from  fadl,  from  experience,  and  from  the  moff  ac¬ 
curate  oblervations  of  his  predeceffors  in  phyfic, 
which  have  been  already  publilhed.  “  I  make  no 
doubt,  fays  he,  if  the  lives  thefe  gouty  defendants 
lead,  were  clofely  inquired  into  by  real  phyficians, 
they  would  be  found  to  commit  many  errors,  and 
to  fin  often  againfl:  nature’s  lav/  of  temperance.” 

But  in  thus  referring  the  enquiry  to  real  phyficians, 
is  not  the  dodior  unfair  rand  does  he  notmillead  thofe 
readers  whomaynotrecolledf  that,  from  the  dodtor’s 
affertion,  there  cannot  have  been,  from  the  creation, 
more  than  one  real  phyflcian  upon  earth,  before  he 
publifhecl  his  differtation  •,  and  this  mull  be  himfelf. 
Is  this  candid,  in  fo  liberal  a  practitioner,  to  raife 
a  doubt  on  purpofe  to  make  himfelf  the  arbitrator, 
and  to  refolve  it  in  his  own  favour  ?  My  reafons , 
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that  he  is  this  ifolated  reality  of  dodtorfhip,  ar£ 
the  doctor's  own ;  for  no  ancient  phyfician  can  have 
already  written  fenfibly  on  the  gout ;  becaufe  that 
talk  was  left  for  Dr.  Cadogan.  No  modern  then 
can  have  imbibed  the  knowledge  of  that  dileafe 
from  a  fountain  in  which  it  was  not  contained  ;  and 
no  man  now  living  can  underhand  the  gout,  be¬ 
caufe  from  their  own  obfervations  and  difcernment, 
mankind  have  m oft  affu redly  never  yet  had  a  few  ra¬ 
tional  ideas  about  it.  Dr.  Cadogan,  therefore,  was 
the  only  real  phyfician,  when  he  wrote  his  dififerta- 
tion.  And  J  believe  he  ftill  remains  in  that  fo- 
litary  (late  :  for  I  hear  of  no  medical  difciples  that 
he  hath  made. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  after  expatiating  againft  this  he- 
reditarinefs  in, the  gout,  afks,  “when  was  there  a 
man,  who,  having  had  one  fit  of  the  rheumatifm, 
Hone,  cholic,  &c.  however  happily  relieved  by  art 
for  a  time,  had  it  not  again  and  again,  or  fome- 
thing  worfe  in  the  place  of  it,  till  he  became  a  con¬ 
firmed  invalid,  and  died  long  before  his  timed* 
When  was  there  fuch  a  man  ?  why  never.  The 
world  has  contained  no  fuch  being  fince  it  exifted  ; 
and  this  I  will  be  bound  to  prove,  notwithifanding  I 
cannot  anfwer  to  the,Cfr.  of  thofe  difeafes  which  are 
mentioned :  for  although  many  men  have  become  as 
firmly  invalids,  as  if  they  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  yet  it  was  never  fo  con¬ 
firmed,  as  that  any  man  hath  ever  died  before  he 
was  dead ,  or  before  his  time  of  dying .  I  make  this 
remark  only  to  fhew  with  what  juftice  Dr.  Cadogan 
cenfures  thofe  authors  and  phyficians  who  make  ufe 
of  words  without  all  kind  of  ideas,  and  to  prove 
the  doctor’s  perfpicuity  of  ftyle. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  fays,  “  if  the  gout  be  a  dif- 
eafc  of  indigeftion,  and  therefore,  of  our  own  ac¬ 
quiring, 
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quiring,  we  rrurft  reafon  very  ill,  or  rather  not 
reafon  at  all,  when  we  fay  it  is  hereditary;  for  fu re¬ 
ly  no  man  will  fay,  that  indigeftion  is  hereditary 
any  more  than  intemperance.”  They  would  reafon 
extremely  ill,  indeed,  if  they  fhould  allow  the  gout 
to  be  a  difeafe  of  indigeftion  and  therefore  of  their  own 
acquiring  ;  and  then  fay  that  the  thing  was  hereditary 
which  they  had  brought  upon  themfelves.  But  lea¬ 
ving  out  the,  therefore  of  their  own  acquiring ,  they 
would  reafon  right,  that  indigeftion  was  hereditary, 
or  Dr.  Cadogan  has  reafjned  very  wrong,  in  laying 
k  already.  For  what  does  he  mean  by  faying,  44  our 
parents  undoubtedly  give  us  conftitutions  iimiiar 
to  their  own  ?”  does  indigeftion  form  no  part  of  a 
gouty  conftitution  ?  as  to  intemperance,  as  I  ap¬ 
prehend  it,  that  defect  has  never  been  deemed  to 
arifefrom  corporeal ,  but  from  mental imperfedlions. 
and  therefore  it  may  poftibly  not  feem  to  be  a  total 
want  of  reafoning  to  fay,  that  indigeftion  is  here¬ 
ditary,  alrhough  intemperance  be  not. 

Having  in  this  manner  examined  the  arguments 
which  Dr.  Cadogan  has  brought  in  fupport  of  the 
gout’s  being  not  hereditary,  1  (hall  proceed  to  his 
f econd ,  that  it  is  not  periodical.  Dr.  Cadogan  fays, 
it  is  natural  enough  for  thofe  who  believe  the 
gout  hereditary  to  think  it  alio  periodical,  as  if 
fortieth  in  g  innate  and  inherent  in  our  conftitutions 
produced  it  at  certain  times  :  but  this  is  a  great 
•mi (lake  ;  for  if  it  were  periodical  it  tnuft  be  regu¬ 
larly  fo.”  1  (hall  not  prefume  to  aver,  that  Dr. 
Cadogan  is  miftaken  in  his, opinion;  but  1  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  fay,  that  Hippocrates  fayeth,  in  his  55th 
aphorifm,  feci.  6th,*  arthritics  are  moft  generally ' 
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attacked  by  the  gout  in  fpring  and  autumn.  CelfuS 
declares  the  fame  in  various  places.  Sydenham 
fays,  it  generally  returns  in  the  end  of  January. 
Mufgrave,  of  the  anomalous  gout,  that  it  returns  in 
the  autumn,  and  many  others  are  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion,  who  have  long  had  the  gout  •,  and  fo  am  I 
allb,  who  have  felt  it  to  be  periodical  for  two  and 
twenty  years.  And  I  hope  the  dodtor  will  not  much 
refent  my  being  a  little  attached  to  the  opinions  of 
his  predeceffors*  when  my  own  fenfations  are  fo 
lfrongly  a  collateral  evidence  of  that  which  they  de¬ 
liver.  The  argument,  that  if  it  were  periodical  it 
muft  be  regularly  fo ,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  fo 
perfedlly  conclufive*  as  it  is  peremptory.  Let  us 
examine  thefe  ideas  of  periodical  and  regular.  Rofes, 
in  general,  blow  in  June.  If  the  fame  tree  blof- 
fomed  on  the  fir  ft  of  that  month  laft  year,  and  on 
the  twentieth  this,  is  the  blowing  of  the  role  not 
periodical?  becaufe  it  did  not  bloffom  on  both 
times  regularly  on  the  fame  day  ?  The  gout  comes 
in  one  year,  in  the  months  of  February  and  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  in  the  next,  in  March  and  Odlober,  is 
the  gout,  therefore,  not  periodical,  becaufe  the 
months  are  not  regularly  the  fame  ?  I  fhould  fancy, 
in  this  fenfe,  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
gout  was  ever  faid  to  be  periodical,  that  this  difeafe 
is  juftly  entitled  to  that  denomination. 

To  this  Dr.  Cadogan  adds*  “  the  only  periodi¬ 
cal  difeafe  I  know  is  the  intermittent  fever,  which, 
till  it  be  difturbed  by  the  bark  or  any  other  febri¬ 
fuge,  is  as  regular,  as  a  good  clock.”  Is  this 
periodical  regularity  a  proof  of  a  difeafe  being  he¬ 
reditary  ?  Then  the  ague  is  hereditary,  and  the  in- 
tail  which  in  the  gout  was  cutoff  by  Dr.  Cadogan, 
where  it  was  always  thought  to  refide,  is  now 
fixed  on  intermittent?,  where  it  was  never  found 
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to  exift  before,  and  the  benefit  which  hath  beeft 
bellowed  on  us  by  one  difcovery,  is  taken  off  by  a 
another.  A  plague  on  thofe  damned  Jefuits  who 
difcovered  the  bark,  and  brought  it  into  old  Eng¬ 
land.  Will  there  never  be  an  end  to  their  malici¬ 
ous  plotting  againft  us  Proteftants  ?  they  have  long 
plotted  to  difturb  our  regular  government,  in 
church  and  ftate*,  but  there  the  fuccefs  was  little: 
and  now  it  plainly  appears,  there  hath  long  been 
a  plot  in  the  bark,  to  difturb  the  regularity  of  our 
intermittent  fevers.  And  this  they  have  accorn- 
plifhed,  for  otherwife  the  intermittents  would  have 
regularly  gone  on  until  they  had  ended  in  that 
relief  and  refpite ,  which  are  fo  neceflary  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  powers  of  life  and  nature,  and  of 
which  the  doctor  fpeaks  in  the  preceding  pages. 
Thefe  intermittents  which  are  as  regular  as  a  clock, 
tnuft  be  of  great  ufe  in  poor  families,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  they  want  to  know  the  time  of  the  day 
and  have  no  other  method  of  meafuring  it.  And 
therefore,  the  diftnrbing  them  with  the  bark  muft  be 
a  horrid  plot  againft  the  regularity  of  fuch  people. 

Before  thefe  confounded  Jefuits  introduced  the 
bark,  difturbed  the  regularity  of  thefe  intermittents, 
and  even  expelled  them  by  force  out  of  their  lawful 
tenements,  they  frequently,  and  regularly  went  on 
till  the  perfon,  like  a  bad  clock,  ftood  ftill  and  moved 
no  more.  They  fometimes  role  to  continual  fevers, 
and  cured  their  intermiffion  by  thofe  means.  Or  they 
funk  into  tertians  and  quartans  \  and  after  a  long 
duration,  the  patients  were  cured  by  the  uriiverfai 
clodtor  who  cures  all  human  complaints.  But  fince 
the  Jefuits  have  introduced  this  plot  of  the  bark  to 
difturb  the  regularity  of  our  intermittent  fevers* 
■quotidian  agues  are  prevented  from  riling  into 
continual  fevers,  and  from  finking  into  tertians 
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and  quartans.  And  thefe  are  the  fatal  effects 
which  thefe  jefuitical  difturbers  have  brought  upon 
the  proteftant  caufe,  by  this  plot  of  the  bark  againft  % 
the  regularity  of  intermittents.  But  thefe  villains 
are  now  found  out,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  the 
bark  will  be  legiflatively  expelled  from  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  as  the  Jefuits  have  been  from  France,  Spam 
and  Portugal,  for  their  other  mifdeeds,  which 
many  people  are  perfuaded  have  not  been  more  di- 
fturbing  to  the  feveral  Hates  than  their  bark  has 
been  to  intermittents  in  thefe  proteftant  countries. 
And  I  humbly  hope  Dr.  Cadogan  will  not  remain 
unrewarded  for  this  falutary  difcovery.  The  do£tpr 
having  now  vanquifhed  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
phyficians,  and  as  fairly  proved  that  the  gout  is 
not  periodical  as  he  hath,  that  it  is  not  hereditary,  is 
triumphantly  advanced  to  his  third  affertion,  that 
it  is  not  incurable.  “1  come  now,  fays  he,  to  fhew 
the  gout  is  not  incurable.  If  by  the  cure  of  it  be 
meant  the  adminiflring  a  pill  or  a  powder,  or  me¬ 
dicine  of  any  kind  to  do  it,  it  is,  and  ever  will  be 
incurable.”  Dr.  Le  Fevre  being  dead,  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  difpute  affedts  not  him.  I  leave  it,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  debated  between  Dr.  Cadogan  and 
whoever  fhall  think  proper  to  defend  the  honour 
of  his  pill,  powder,  or  other  medicine.  And  as 
the  affair  may  not  be  very  fpeedily  decided,  I  fhall 
not  detain  my  readers  till  the  end  of  the  difpute, 
but  proceed  in  my  enquiry.  “  This  method  of 
cure,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  has  been  long  and  often 
attempted  in  vain,  from  the  origin  of  phyfic  to 
this  day  *,  from  the  firft  quack  to  the  prefent.” 
for  this  realon  I  wifh  Dr.  Cadogan  better  fuccefs  in 
prefcribing  his  regimen.  Oppofite  to  the  word 
quack,  a  friend  of  mine  moft  invidiouffy  inferted 
a  marginal  note,  from  fFfculapius  to  Cadogan; 
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i>ut  this  I  indantly  crazed  with  a  refolution  never  t0 
difclofe  it  to  the  mod  intimate  of  my  acquaintance* 

Dr.  Cadogan  continues,  “  Indeed  there  is  a 
glaring  abfurdity,  at  fird  fight,  that  muft  flop  any 
man  of  common  fenfe,  who  has  the  lead  infight 
into  nature,  or  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  : 
for  if  the  gout  be  the  necedary  effed  of  intempe¬ 
rance,  as  1  hope  to  fhew  very  evidently  that  it  is* 
a  medicine  to  cure,  it  mud  be  fomething  that  will 
enable  a  man  to  bear  the  daily  intemperance  of  his 
future  life  unhurt,  by  the  gout  or  any  other  dif- 
eafe  ;  that  is,  fomething  given  now  that  will  take 
away  the  effed  of  a  future  caufe.” 

Now,  if  the  gout  be  not  the  necejfiary  effed  of 
Intemperance,  then  what  is  become  of  the  dodor’s 
reafoning.  And  if  it  have,  of  necejjity ,  that  effect, 
whence  did  it  happen  that  St.  Evremond  and  a  few 
thoufand  others,  have  lived  in  daily  intemperance 
without  having  it  ?  can  necejjity  do  otherwise  than 
produce  its  effects.  On  this  account  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  common  fenfe  and  the  leafi  infight  into  nature 
mud  dop  at  the  fird  fight  as  at  an  abfurdity,  that 
medicine  can  cure  the  gout,  I  mean,  from  the 
dodor’s  reafoning  on  necejjity.  For  where  is  the  ne¬ 
cejjity  that  a  man  mud  lead  a  future  life  of  intem¬ 
perance,  fkould  the  gout  be  cured  by  a  medicine  ? 
and  as  to  the  difficulty  which  arifes  from  its  being 
given  now  to  take  away  the  effed  of  a  future  caufe, 
that  I  believe,  is  no  more  to  be  done  by  medicine 
than  by  temperance  *,  for  if  it  do  not  take  away 
th t  future  caufe ,  the  effedl  will  certainly  follow  it. 
And  it  is  the  caufe  which  is  intended  to  be  remo¬ 
ved  by  medicine.  And,  methinks,  it  feems  not  a 
little  new  and  original,  that  Dr.  Cadogan  ffiould 
oppofe  the  belief,  that  a  medicine  can  take  away 
the  effeds  of  a  future  caufe,  when  he  has  already 
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laid  that,  men  may  throw  away  the  future  health 
of  their  lives. 

The  fame  difficulty  feems  to  attend  both  of  thefe 
paffiages,  and  both  of  them  mu  ft  either  be  alike, 
true  or  falle,  and,  this,  I  leave  to  the  decifion  of 
my  readers,  firft  requefting  them  to  obferve,  the 
newnefs,  inconfiftency  of  opinion,  energy  of  ar¬ 
gument,  and  conclufivenefs  of  reafoning  which  are 
contained  in  the  dodtor’s  preceding  palfage. 

•  However,  if  Dr.  Cadogan,  who  is  peculiarly 
nice  in  preferving  his  words  and  his  ideas  happi¬ 
ly  connedted,  does  mean  by  a  future  life ,  a  life 
after  the  prefent,  then,  indeed,  I  do  not  fee  how 
a  medicine  to  be  taken  in  this  world ,  can  prevent 
a  difeafe  that  does  not  proceed  but  from  a  caufe  in 
the  other .  In  that  cafe,  as  the  dodtor  fays,  as  well 
might  a  medicine  be  given  now  to  prevent  a  man’s 
breaking  his  leg,  or  his  neck,  feven  years  hence.” 
But  he  need  not  have  procraftinated  his  frac¬ 
tures  to  fo  great  a  diftance  *,  for  if  medicine  can 
prevent  it,  for  the  next  moment,  it  can  do  it  for 
ever. 

The  dodtor  then  fays,  cc  one  would  think  the 
utmoft  that  any  rational  man  could  expedt  from 
medicine,'  was,  that  it  fhould  have  power  to  re¬ 
lieve  prefent  cliforders,  leaving  the  body  quite 
free,  without  pretending  to  infure  it  from  future 
injuries.”  I  am  not  afraid  to  pronounce  that  the 
man  would  be  .  truely  irrational  who  expedted 
more ,  and,  if  his  prefent  diforders  he  fo  removed 
and  his  body  left  quite  free  by  medicine,  is  not 
that  a  cure  ?  If  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  venereal  ma¬ 
lady  be  removed,  and  the  body  left  quite  free  from 
them,  does  any  one  expedt  that  his  phyfician  ffiali 
infure  him  from  the  contagion  of  repeated  adts  of 
venery  ?  Phyficians  would  then  be  underwriters 
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to  infure  the  health  of  their  patients  from  future 
injuries,  as  houfes  are  infured  from  fire,  and  fhips 
from  tempefts,  which  I  have  hitherto  conceived  to 
be  a  ieparate  employment.  However,  I  hope  that 
offices  will  be  fpeedily  eftabliffied  and  policies 
opened  for  the  infurance  of  men  from  the  returns 
of  their  dilorders,  always  provided,  that  the  health, 
of  all  fuch  men  who  are  infured,  fiiall  be  and  re¬ 
main  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cadogan.  And  when 
I  can  find  that  the  gout  has  been  cured,  by  his 
regimen,  fo  as  not  to  return,  wffiilft  his  regimen 
is  obferved,  I  will  underwrite  all  the  policies  that 
can  be  offered,  and  at  very  realonable  premiums. 
And  this  firft  hint  of  mine  will,  I  doubt  not,  be 
very  acceptable  to  thofe'gaming  infurers  in  the  city, 
who  have  renounced  the  laudable  purfuits  of  mer- 
chandife,  and  become  gamblers  of  a  new  kind,  and 
betted  large  fums  upon  the  fex  of  a  French  ple¬ 
nipotentiary. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  advances  to  fhew  the  fallacy 
of  mankind  in  their  reafoning  on  the  gout  ?  46  here 
lies  the  error,  fays  he  ;  men  think  the  gout  to  be 
fomething  latent  in  the  body  now,  which  once  well 
eradicated,  would  never  return,  not  fufpedling  it 
to  be  no  more  than  each  day’s  indigeftion,  accu¬ 
mulated  to  a  certain  pitch,  that  as  long  as  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  life  lafts,  alvcays  brings  on  every  fit,  which 
once  well  over,  rhe  man  has  no  more  gout,  nor 
feeds  of  gout  in  him,  than  he  who  never  had  it  ; 
and  if  he  did  not  breed  it  again,  mo  ft  certainly 
would  never  have  it  again.” 

If  we  reafon  by  analogy,  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  error  is  fo  very  great,  in  thinking  that  the 
gout,  when  once  well  eradicated  will  never  return . 
It  is  generally  conceived  that  when  plants  are  once 
well  eradicated  they  will  never  return  j  but  that, 
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if  they  do  return,  they  have  not  been  well  eradi¬ 
cated  ;  fome  draggling  root,  or  feed,  latent  in  the 
ground,  has  been  the  caufe  of  their  regerminating. 
Something  like  this  feems  to  be  included  in  Dr. 
Cadogan’s  account  of  the  gout’s  return.  Indiges¬ 
tion  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  feeds  of  the  gout. 
This,  the  dodor  fays,  is  every  day  accumulated 
to  a  certain  pitch,  which  brings  on  every  lit. 
May  not  the  Stream  that  feeds  a  pond  be  fo  encrea- 
fed  that  the  aperture  which  lets  off  the  w’ater,  in 
the  common  wray,  may  not  be  Sufficient  to  keep  it 
from  overflowing  ?  but  then,  when  it  overflows,, 
and  the  Stream  returns  to  its  ufual  degree  of  cur¬ 
rent,  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  pond,  which  is 
daily  Supplied  by  frefh  waters,  can,  by  this  over¬ 
flow  be  rendered  quite  free  from  water.  And  if 
the  dream  of  indigeftion  run  daily  into  the  blood, 
in  what  manner  can  a  perfon  be  freed  intirely  from 
it,  by  its  overflowing  at  the  feet?  However,  this 
may  be  determined,  the  lafl  droke  of  the  dodor’s 
is  abfolutely  indisputable  ♦,  that  if  the  man  does 
not  breed  the  gout  again,  he  will  never  have  it 
again.  And  he  w'ere  a  devil  that  denied  that  aflfer- 
tion. 

Does  not,  this  breeding  without  feed,  Seem  to 
be  a  revival  of  the  ancient  philofophy  of  equivocal 
generation,  which  Dr.  Cadogan  lb  much  explodes? 
The  dodor’s  proof,  that  the  feeds  of  the  gout  are 
not  more  in  a  man,  after  a  fit  of  the  gout,  than  in 
one,  who  has  never  had  it,  is  this,  “  that  the  gout 
has  been  often  cured  by  a  milk  diet,  which,  as 
long  as  it  laded,  has  generally  kept  the  patient 
free.3’  Now  I  apprehend  tlftt  this  eflfed  of  a  milk 
diet,  when  the  gout  does  not  return ,  is  no  more  a 
proof  of  the  man’s  having  no  feeds  of  that  dileaie 
in  him,  than  that,  when  it  dees  return ,  thefe  feeds 
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Jlill remain.  And  it  has  been  obferved,  byWillesand 
Sydenham,  that  fome  arthritics  have  received  Tome 
fignal  alleviations  of  their  pain,  by  a  milk  diet,  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  or  four  months-,  but  that  others, 
under  the  fame  regimen,  were  rendered  frill  more 
afflicted  by  it.  as  not  Dr.  Cadogan,  in  this  place, 
derived  an  abfolute  conclufion  from  partial  pre- 
mi  fes  ? 

Dr.  Cadogan  proceeds,  cc  though  I  think  the  gout 
incurable  by  medicine,  it  is  fo  tar  from  being  in¬ 
curable  in  its  nature,  that  I  am  firmly  periuadedit 
may  be  more  eafily  and  more  perfedly  cured  than 
almoft  any  other  difeafe-,  and  this  is  another  firrong 
argument,  the  gout  is  not  hereditary.59  What 
thele  powers  are,  which  Dr.  Cadogan  may  have 
difcovered,  by  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  nature,  and 
by  confulting  her  book,  to  induce  him  to  believe, 
that  the  gout  is  curable,  I  know,  not-,  though 
I  allow  the  old  woman  to  be  a  molt  excellent  phy- 
fician.  And,  in  this  opinion,  I  am  in  company 
with  Hippocrates,  who  adviies  no  attempt  to  be 
made  of  that  kind;  with  Sydenham,  Mufgrave,  and 
all  others  of  iormer  eftimation.  And  as  I  am  not  in¬ 
formed  of  thefe  powers  by  the  dodor,  l  cannot  agree, 
that,  be  cau  {the  is  perjuaded  that  the  gout  may  be  more 
eafily  and  more  perfedly  cured,  than  almofi;  any 
other  difeafe,  that  I  ought  to  bszperfuadedob  italfo.  jMor 
do  I  fee  how  the  dodor’s  perfuajfion ,  of  this  curable- 
nefs  in  the  nature  of  the  gout,  is  a  proof  that  he  can 
cure  it  by  diet  -,  or  in  what  manner  fuch  perfuafion 
can  be  another  Jirong  argument  that  proves  it  not 
hereditary.  I  hope  my  readers  have  not  negleded, 
although  l  have  for  lome  time,  to  remark  what  a 
variety  of  novelty  appears  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
difiertation,  which  have  been  lately  examined.  It 
is  kind  in  the  dodor  to  give  us  his  reafon  for  the 
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above  mode  of  thinking.  “  My  reafon  is,  fays  he* 
that  it  is  confefledly  a  difeafe  of  the  ftrongeft  and 
befl  conftitution,  relieving  itfelf  by  throwing  off 
harfh  and  bad  humours  from  the  vitals,  and  out  of 
the  blood,  upon  the  extremities,  where  they  do 
leaftharm  to  the  powers  and  principles  of  life  and 
health.”  • 

Now,  if  the  gout  be  a  difeafe  of  the  bed  con¬ 
ftitution,  which  generates  harfh  and  bad  humours, 
I  would  much  rather  have  a  conftitution  that  is 
not  quite  fo  good.  For,  with  much  exercife,  and 
more  temperance  than  Dr.  Cadogan  allows  in  his 
rules  for  diet,  i  have  had  it  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  I  have  always  been  under  a  continual  miftake-, 
that  my  conftitution  was  not  fo  good  as  are  that 
of  men  who  have  lived  healthily,  without  this  proof 
of  the  belt  conftitution.  For  I  have  experimen¬ 
tally  found,  that  altho’  the  humour  be  thrown  out 
on  the  extremities,  it  does  really  do  great  harm  to  the 
powers  and  principles  of  life  and  health.  The  doc¬ 
tor’s  argumentation  continues,  and  as  thofe  hu- 
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mours  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  daily  accu¬ 
mulation  of  indigeftion.”  What  more,  in  the 
name  of  Hippocrates,  would  he  have,  than  a  daily 
accumulation  of  indigeftion  ?  “  and  if  a  man  can 
live,  without  breeding  conftantly  this  indigefted 
acrimony,  he  may  moft  undoubtedly  live  free,  not 
only  from  the  gout,  but  every  other  chronic  difeafe 
alfo.”  If ;  aye  that’s  the  rub  that  makes  the  gout 
of  fo  long  life.  But  if  a  man  cannot  live  without 
breeding  this  acrimony,  what  then  ?  why  then  fee 
what  Dr.  Cadogan  fays  in  the  lucceeding  p adage, 
ct  and  that  he  may  live  fo,  not  in  a  perpetual  ftate 
of  mortification  and  felf-denial,  but  in  the  trueft, 
moft  philofophic  luxury,  I  fhail  endeavour  to  prove, 

I  hope,  to  the  latisfadtion  of  all  thinking,  reafona- 
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ble  men.55  And  here,  I  think,  it  would  have  been 
a  happy  opportunity,  by  way  of  a  medical  hiftory 
of  corroborating  caufes,  to  have  written  the  life  of 
that  pradical  philofopher,  St,  Evremond.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the' undertaking  is  truly  meritorious,  and 
a  mixture  of  eafe,  comfort,  and  luxury,  in  any 
mode,  mud  be  exquintely  fatisfadory  to  all-think¬ 
ing  gouty  men,  heaven  fend  the  dodor  a  happy 
iflfife  to  his  endeavours. 

When  a  phyfician  undertakes  to  perform  a  talk 
fo  moll  fincerely  as  this  is  done-,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  if  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal  fometimes 
hurries  himon,  a  little  too  precipitately,  after  the  ob¬ 
ject  he  purfues.  Dr.  Cadogan,  therefore,  paufes  a 
while  and  recolleds  himfelf.  “  I  have  faid,  fays  he, 
that  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexation,  are 
the  original  caufes  of  ail,  or  mod  of  our  chronic 
difeafes.”  It  is  true,  indeed  dodor,  you  have  al¬ 
ready  faid  both  of  them  feveral  times,  and  now  you 
fay,  “  perhaps,  a  few  accidents  mud  be  excepted, 
to  which,  the  dronged  and  healthied  are  mod  lia¬ 
ble,  and  the  effeds  of  fevers  not  happily  ended  ; 
and  which  I  except,  to  avoid  all  cavil  and  difpute 
with  the  men  of  art.”  But  unhappily  for  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan,  thefe  exceptions  have  not  obviated  all  caufe 
of  difpute  and  cavil.  For,  if  accidents,  to  which 
the  dronged  and  healthied  are  mod  liable,  be  the 
caufe  of  fome  chronic  difeafes,  why  then  exercife, 
temperance,  and  peace  of  mind,  may  not  be  fuch 
infallible  cures  for  thefe  accidental  didempers.  And 
many  people  would  be  glad  to  know,  whether  deaths 
which  is  one  effed  of  a  fever,  not  happily  ended ,  be 
included  in  the  number  of  thole  few  accidents, 
which  are  produdive  of  chronic  difeafes  ? 

In  evidence  of  this  Dr.  Cadogan  brings  Ids  be¬ 
lief  for  an  irrefutable  argument.  “1  believe,  fays 
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he,  to  every  confiderate  man,  whole  eyes  have 
been  opened,  fo  as  to  give  him  the  lead  lnlight  to 
nature,  the  truth  of  this  propofition  will  be  fofelf- 
evident,  that  he  muft  iftftantly  perceive  it.”  The 
eyes  of  thole  confiderate  men  muft  be  devilifh  clofe, 
indeed,  which  would  not  allow  them  the  leaft  infight 
into  nature,  without  opening.  However,  “  every 
invalid  that  will  be  candid  enough  to  do  it,  may 
fairly  trace  ail  his  complaints  up  to  one  or  other  of 
thele  caufes.”  I  he  devil  is  in  him  if  he  can’t. 
Now  the  dodtor  has  added  fevers  not  happily  ended, 
and  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  the  bargain, 
which  being  caufes  undefined,  he  hath  left  him- 
felf  the  right  of  applying  all  that  can  exift.  This 
puts  me  in  mind  of  fome  old  reafons  for  drinking. 

'There  are,  my  friend,  if  right  I  think 
But  five  good  reafons  why  I  drink 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry. 

Or  leaft  I fioould  be,  by  and  by. 

Or  any  other  reafon  why. 

i  ... 

And  now  after  this  tafk  hath  been  left  for  Dr* 
Cadogan,  and  none  of  mankind  have  po fie fled,  un¬ 
til  he  benignly  gave  them ,  a  few  rational  ideas  of 
chronic  difedfes,  it  comes  out  at  lalt  that  both  the 
doctor  and  all  thele  ignorant  phylicians,  coin¬ 
cide  exactly  in  their  opinions  of  the  caufes  of  all 
chronic  diieafes.  For,  if  the  chapter  of  accidents 
be  added  to  indolence,  intemperance,  and  vexa¬ 
tion,  are  not  all  other  caufes  included  r  and  this  was 
not  an  artlefs  invention  in  the  dodtor  to  become  of 
the  fame  opinion  with  all  others,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
viate  all  cavil  and  dilpute  with  the  men  of  art. 

However,  it  feems  to  Dr.  Cadogan  that  although 
the  truth  of  this  propofition  will  be  felf* evident  to 

every 
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every  confiderate  than,  whole  eyes  have  been  opened 
fo  as  to  give  him  the  lead  infight  into  nature,  “  yet, 
that  it  may  require  fome  explanation  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  mankind,  who  are  fo  fhort*  lighted,  as 
never  to  look  back  or  forward  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  their  nofe  ;  and  therefore,  never  fee  either 
diftant  caufes  or  effects.”  Now  it  does  not  appear 
how  the! e  floor  t -fight  ed  men  fhould  need  an  explana¬ 
tion  more  than  thofe  conficlerate  men,  who  have 
the  leaft  in  fight  into  nature,  unlefs,  indeed,  thefe 
men  are  fo  confoundedly  l h  or  t- fight  eft ,  that  they  have 
only  an  infight  into  nature,  fomething  lefts  than  the 
leaft. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Dr.  Cadogan  has  made  the 
greateft  difeovery  in  anatomy  that  has  been  revea¬ 
led  fmee  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  at 
leaft.  He  hath  difeovered  that  the  nofe  oft  man  is 
endued  with  eye -fight  \  for  the  word  ken  does  only 
fignify  reach  of  fight.  Now,  when  this  hath  been 
fo  happily  performed,  which  is  no  lefs  than  giving 
fight  to  the  blind,  will  any  man  be  fo  much  an  in¬ 
fidel  as  not  to  believe,  that  the  doffor  can  cure  all 
■chronic  dife-ales.  And,  are  not  all  thefe  paf- 
fages,  which  fucceed  my  iaft  obfervation,  brimful 
of  new  confiftency  of  opinion,  new  energy  of  ar¬ 
guments,  new  conclufivenefs  of  reafoning,  new  prr- 
fpicuity  of  ftyle,  and  new  marks  of  no  common 
praflitioner  ? 

But  let  us  examine  the  condufi  of  thefe  fhort- 
fighted  men.  “  When  they  are  Tick  they  feldom 
enquire  more  than  for  fome  cold  or  furfeit  of  yef- 
terday,  and  to  fome  fuch  trifling  caufe  impute  dif- 
eafes  that  kft  for  life.”  Thefe  fellows  are,  indeed, 
moft  abominably  fhortftighted ;  for  let  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe  be  imputable  to  what  it  may,  they 
ought,  moft  certainly,  when  they  are  fick,  to  en- 
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quire  for  fome  phyfician ,  fome  apothecary,  and  feme 
nurfe ,  and  not  for  fome  cold  or  a  forfeit,  which  can 
neither  prefcribe,  make  up  the  medicine,  nor  ad- 
minifter  it. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  gives  us  a  very  excellent  def- 
cription  of  fuch  men  as  44  are  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  nature,  in  the  production  and  the  fupport  of 
animals,  their  falfe  ideas  of  diieafes  in  general, 
and  then  adds,  that  this  makes  them  fo  folicitous 
to  know  the  name  of  their  complaints,  which  once 
afeertained,  they  think  the  remedy  not  far  off.” 
Thefe  men  muft  be,  to  the  full,  as  ignorant  as  the 
former  are  fhort-fighted  in  thinking,  that,  becaufe 
the  name  of  a  thing  is  prefent ,  that  the  thing  itfelfis 
not  far •  off.  However,  i  could  fincerely  wifli,  that 
this  were  true  *,  for  then  I  would  fee  China  and 
J  .pan,  with  all  other  places  that  I  liked  in  a  very 
id  tie  time:  for,  whether  the  naming  them  could 
carry  me  to  thefe  places,  or  bring  thefe  places  to 
me,  the  event  would  be  the  fame.  But  1  fufpedt 
that,  according  to  the  laws  of  bodies  attracting 
t  ifCti  other,  the  ieaft  and  lighted  muft  move  to  the 
b:g  andliea  .  •  and  therefore,  that  it  is  1  who  muft 
tra.  fi  and  not  either  of  the  antecedent  em¬ 
pties.  • 

1  he  following  . apoftrophe,  by  the  deftor,  is 
vu  c red  with  m  pathos  exceedingly  pitiful.  44  Poor 
i. an!  $  not  the  gout  diffidently  diftinguifhed.” 
7*.  i  s,  intrude  more  than  lufficient,  according  to 
:  v  .ni  ations.  4t  but  where  is  the  remedy?”  the 
ikr;  I  take  me  iff  know.  44  Certainly  notin  the 
j-  ku  s  Ikill  of  prelcribing  dodors,  or  the  fe- 
crcts  oi  u.norantand  cnicrprizing  quacks.”  1  am 
of  .  o:  pinion,  dodor.  From  this  lam  led  to 
o  * /j  hat  Dr.  Cadogan  t  oes  never  prejeribe . 

,  ;i  :  r  does,  iie  fee  us  to  have  written  this 

differ- 
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differtation  to  explode  the  perfuafion  of  his  own 
ikill,  by  giving  it  the  epithet  of  precarious.  As  to 
the  quacks,  I  leave  them  and  the  do&or  to  fettle 
that  matter  as  they  may. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  afferts,  “  that  there  exifls  no 
difference  inconkittuions,  hut  of  itrong  and  weak.55 
Here  he  feems  to  have  forgotten  his  caufa  proegu- 
tnena ,  or  he  is  become  of  my  opinion,  that  it  dees 
nothing  by  predifpofing  *,  for  he  fays,  “  the  mo§ 
delicare  frames  may  be  as  healthy  as  the  ftrongefi, 
tor  the  fame  reafon  that  a  [quirrd  is  as  healthy  as 
an  elephant-55  I  afk  the  dohlor’s  pardon  for  not 
coinciding  in  opinion  with  him,  from  the  illuftra- 
tion  of  this  limilitude.  For,  to  make  the  compa¬ 
nion  juft,  he  fhould  not  have  taken  his  image 
from  two  different  creatures,  but  from  two  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  and  have  faid,  that  aoelephant,of  a  mo  ft 
delicate  frame,,  is  as  healthy  as  one  of  the  ftrongeff : 
and  not  have  drawn  his  limile  from  two  different 
creatures,  in  which  there  is  little  more  of  analogy, 
than  that  of  walking  upon  four  feet.  However, 
1  freely  own  that  this  companion  is  new  in  apti¬ 
tude  or  illu deration . 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  Dr.  Cadogan  then 
declares,  “  it  is  poflible  for  men  to  live  to  great 
age  without  any  difeafe  at  all.55  St.  Evremond  did 
it  inexcefscf  voluptuoufnefs,“  formany  have  lived 
to  upwards  of  an  hundred  with  uninterrupted 
health.55  I  dare  lay,'  even  to  the  number  of  one 
in  a  million,  which  forms  a  reasonable  concluhon, 
that  all  men  may  fo  long  live,  if  Dr.  Cadogan  be 
their  phylieian,  and  they  religioufly  obferve  his 
directions ;  for  he  cannot  be  a  frejer  thing  doctor, 
without  a  kind  of  felf-condemnation. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  this  differtation 
cm  the  gout,  than  the  fibi  caftans  of  the  author  ; 
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for  although  in  the  preceding  page  but  one,  Dr* 
Cadogan  hath  added  accidents  and  fevers  not  hap¬ 
pily  ended,  as  joint  confederates  with  his  triple 
alliance,  in  order  to  obviate 'all  cavil  and  difpute 
with  the  men  of  art.  In  this  place,  he  refumes  his 
old  opinion  and  contemns  all  the  cavils  and  dif- 
putes  of  the  men  of  art:  for  now  again  he  intre¬ 
pidly  pronounces,  “  not  from,  the  natural  defects 
of  our  conftitution,  therefore,  but  the  abule  of 
them  proceed  all  our.  chronic  difeafes  that  is, 
from  indolence,  intemperance  and  vexation.” 
And  now  it  again  appears,  that  the  caufes  of  chro¬ 
nical  diftempers,  which  were  included  under  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  and  in  fevers  not  happily 
ended,  are  become  no  caufes  at  all ;  for  as  thefe 
three  caufes  conftitute  the  whole  power  which  is 
productive  of  all  chronic  difeafes,  1  humbly  appre¬ 
hend  there  can  be  nothing  left  to  be  performed  by 
accidents.  And  thus  the  latter  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  company  of  the  former,  in  order  to 
have  their  infigniftcancy  expofed,  and  then  to  be 
difmiffed  with  contempt. 

Such  being  the  introductory  part  of  the  differta- 
tion.  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  ct  let  us  now  proceed  to 
what  muft  be  the  neceftary  effeCl  of  one  or  more  of 
thefe  caufes  aCting  daily  upon  the  body  :  whether, 
in  the  ftrongeft  frames,  it  muft  not  be  the  gout  •, 
in  weaker,  rheumatifm,  cholic,  flone,  pally, 
or  any,  or  all,  of  the  nervous  and  hyfterical  clafs.” 
In  this  place  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  Dr.  Cadogan 
has  lain  himfclf  under  a  nccejfity  of  doing  whatfeems 
to  be  not  the  leaft  difficulty  of  the  talk,  which 
was  left  for  him,  and  which  he  fays  he  will  perform 
rnoft  fincerely.  Becaufe  he  feems  already  to  have 
difproved  what  he  is  now  ietting  forward  to  evince. 
For  I  apprehend,  under  the  head  of  the  pra&ical 
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philofopher,  he  hath  already  convinced  his  readers, 
that  a  man  of  the  greateft  indolence,  intempe¬ 
rance,  and  home  coniiderabl.e  vexation  did  natu¬ 
rally  live  till  he  was  ninety-two  years  old  in  perfedb 
health  and  happinefs.  However,  if  Dr.  Cado- 
gan’s  triends  fhall  excufe  him  that  fmall  efcape,  of 
introducing  his  brochure  with  a  molt  confpicuous 
inftance  of  the  error  on  which  his  whole  doctrine 
is  founded  there  may  be  difco.vcred  no  d  neon  fide - 
rable  number  of  living  men,  of  great  age,  of  great 
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indulgence,  of  great  intemperance  and  of  great 
vexation,  who  have  never  been  aiHibted  with  any 
of  thofe  diforders,  which  Dr.  Cadogan  sfferts  are 
the  neceffary  effects  of  one  or  more  of  them.  Now, 
to  prove  that  thefe  effedts  do  neceffarily  happen  from 
caufes,  which,  do  not  produce  inch,  effedts  in  great 
numbers  of  individuals,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one 
part  of  the  dodfor's  tafk,  which,  had  it  been  under¬ 
taken  by  me,  I  fhoiild  have  been  greatly  rejoiced  to 
have  found  its  having  been  taken  up  and  difcuiied  by 
fome  other  previous  writer.  And  it  it  were  not, 
upon  the  word  of  an  author,  l  would  have  flitter¬ 
ed  it  to  remain  quietly  inurned,  and  have  wilhed 
that,  peace  be  to  its  manes.  For  l  am  forely  d  aid, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan  has  conjured  up  an  apparition, 
by  his  prefumpnon,  which  he  may  not  be  enabled 
to  lay  by  his  learning. 

The  ialt  paragraph  of  the  firft  fedtion  of  the 
differtation  begins  in  this  manner,  “  firit,  of  indo¬ 
lence,  by  which  1  do  not  mean  injenfibiiity A  lays 
33r.  Cadogan  :  nor  any  one  elfe  that  ever  \  knew; 
“but  an  inatUve  habit  of  life f5  So  doc  sail  the  world; 
and  there,  indeed,  I  do  readily  a  low,  that  the 
dodtor  “  does  take  the  word  in  the  general  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  ic  is  now  ufed.”  And  I  apprehend  if 
this  precaution  of  defining  words  had  been  prefer- 

F  4  ved> 
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vcd  in  all  thofe,  which  the  author  of  the  diflerta- 
tion  hath  inferred,  in  that  work,  no  lmall  degree 
of  itsprefent  merit  had  been  totally  wanting. 


SECTION.  III. 

I  Am  now  come  to  examine  thofe  few  rational 
ideas  on  indolence,  which  were  unknown  to 
mankind,  until  Dr.  Cadogan  was  mod  gracioufly 
pleafed  to  prefent  them  with  that  knowledge. 
The  Renowned  Hudibras  was 

Great  on  the  bench ,  great  in  the  f addle y 
And  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  f waddle. 

So  is  the  author  of  the  differtation  equally  great  in. 
moral  as  in  phyfical  philofophy.  And  of  this  he 
gives  us  an  illuftrious  inilance  in  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  fe&ion  on  indolence.  itfeems 
fays  he,  to  have  been  the  defign  of  providence, 
that  all  men  fhould  labour  every  one  for  himfelf.” 
In  this  place  methinks  Dr.  Cadogan  might  have 
fpoken  a  little  more  pofitively  thanz/feems  to  have 
been  the  delign  of  providence ;  becaufe  lie  might 
have  found,  from  tolerable  good  authority,  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genefis,  and  the  nineteenth  verfe. 

In  the  [we at  of  thy  face  Jhalt  then  eat  bread  until 
thou  return  unto  the  ground .  But,  to  confefs  the 
truth,  if  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  made  his  obfervation 
on  the  people  of  England,  he  has  rather  been  too 
modefc  in  the  words,  it  feems ;  for,  in  fadl,  there 
feemeth  to  be  no  fuch  thing  in  this  kingdom.  But 
that  the  honed,  the  induftrious,  and  the  poor  are 
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doomed  to  labour  for  the  deceitful,  the  idle,  and 
the  rich. 

Dr.  Cadogan  purfues  this  moral  fentiment, 
Ci  that  fome  are  rich  enough  to  purchafe  the  ftrength 
and  activity  of  others,  is  a  mere  accident  with  re¬ 
gard  to  individuals/5  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  here  cut 
off  the  entail  ot  eftates,  as  well  as  of  the  gout; 
otherwife  I  fhould  think  that  eftates  which  ne- 
ceffarily  defcend  by  inheritance  are  not  mere  ac¬ 
cidents  with  regard  to  individuals.  In  this  inftance, 
however,  he  fays,  “  the  care  of  providence  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  other  wife  concerned  than  having 
unequally  diftributed  thofe  powers  and  abilities,  by 
which  adtive  and  fiery  fpirits  rife  uppermoft,  to 
preferve  the  harmony  of  fubordination,  without 
which  fociety  could  never  exift/’ 

Now,  if  riches  be  the  powers  and  abilities  by 
which  the  aftive  and  fiery  fpirits  rile  uppermoft, 
to  preferve  the  harmony  of  fubordination,  without 
which  focie'ty  could  never  exift,  I  do  not  penetrate 
into  Dr.  Cadogan’s  reafons  for  calling  them  mere 
accidents ,  with  regard  to  individuals.  For  it  feems> 
I  think,  that  the  exift cnce  of  fcciety  was  one  of  the  cares 
of  providence ,  and  not  the  leaft  interefting  to  man. 
And  therefore,  that  which  produces  the  harmony 
of  fubordination ,  without  which  fociety  could  never 
have  cxiited,  can  hardly  be  a  mere  accide?it  to  in¬ 
dividuals. 

1  am  in  doubt  alfo  whether  thefe  powers  and 
abilities  of  riches  were  given  by  providence  for  the 
preceding  purpofes,  of  railing  the  aftive  and  fiery 
fpirits  uppermoft  in  fociety  ♦,  becaufe  thefe  kinds 
of  fpirits  are ,  not  the  molt  likely  to  preferve  the 
harmony  of  fubordination,  without  which  fociety  can 
never  exift.  For,  are  they  not  a  little  two  apt  to  rife 
into  tyranny,  which  deftroys  all  fubordinatiqn  ?  on 

thefe 
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thefe  accounts  I  am  fomewhat  fearful  that  Dr.  Ca^ 
dogan,  in  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  nature  and  con¬ 
futing  her  book  of  morals,  open  lor  the  perufai, 
conviction,  and  benefit  of  all  mankind,  has  met  with 
the  like  fuccefs  which  he  had  when  he  conlulted 
her  book  of  phyfics.  For  it  has  been  obferved  by 
ethic  philofophers,  that  wiidom,  courage,  ftrengtn, 
and  elocution  have  been  the  natural  powers  and 
abilities  bellowed  by  providence  on  individuals, 
lor  the  lake  of  conliituting  the  harmony  of  fubor- 
dination  in  fociety,  and  not  riches  *,  which  being 
obtruded  by  man,  have  rendered  the  eminence  of 
fociety  inexpreliibly  more  devoid  oi  that  harmony 
of  fubordination,  which  is  moil  beneficial  to  na¬ 
tional  communities. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  deferibes  in  what  manner  “the 
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rich  and  great  forget  the  firft  principle  in  nature  * 
that  they  renounce  all  bodily  labour  as  unworthy 
their  condition,  and  are  either  too  lazy  or  too  in¬ 
attentive  to  lubfcitute  exerciie  inllead  of  it.  I  hus 
facrificing  health  to  indulgence  and  dignity,  they 
do  not  enjoy  thefe  advantages  their  Superior  llation 
gives  them  ;  but,  in  happinels,  fail  often  below  the 
labouring  hind.”  I  have  quoted  this  palfage  to 
fhew,  that  when  Dr.  Cadogan  condekends  to  write, 
in  the  old  way,  like  other  men,  his  obfervations 
carry  with  them  good  fenle. 

t4  1  reinetpber,  fays  the  doclor,  to  have  feen  an 
ingenious  little  book,  upon  the  origin  of  evil,  in 
which  labour  is  considered  as  a  great  evil.55  Fie 
then  adds,  “  the  agreeable  author  muft furely  mean, 
when  it  is  excehive,  and  urged  on  to  the  wearing 
and  waking  the  bedy  ;  for,  in  general,  it  is  the 
firft  principle  of  good  to  mankind,  and  to  none 
more  than  the  laborious  themlelves.”  Whether 
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this  author  muft  furely  mean  this  or  not,  1  mail 
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leave  to  be  determined  by  Mr.  Soames  Jennings, 
But  there  is  one  part  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  obferva- 
tion  with  which  I  can  almoft  afcertain  that  he  will 
coincide.  T  hat  if  labour  be  the  firft  principle  of 
good  to  mankind,  that  it  can  be  to  none  more  fo 
than  to  thofe  who  obftrve  that  principle;  the 
laborious  themfelves.  Otherwife  it  would  be  the  firfb 
inftance  of  a  principle  oi  good  which  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  moil  to  thofe  who  made  the  moft  ufe 
of  it. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  afks  this  queftion,  “  does  he 
mean  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  all,  did  the 
earth  fpontaneoufly  bring  forth  her  fruits  in  fuch 
abundance,  that  we  fhould  no  more  labour  nor 
contend  for  them  than  we  do  for  the  air,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  but  bade  in  eafe  and  riot  in  enjoy¬ 
ment  ?*■  I  have,  indeed,  a  fort  of  a  fufpicion, 
this  may  be  included  in  his  meaning;  becaufe  it 
feems  extremely  probable,  that  he  did  not  antici¬ 
pate,  in  imagination,  the  deplorable  ftate  to  which 
the  world  would  be  reduced  by  this  fpootaniety  of 
production,  which  induces  the  doctor  to  fay,  “  if 
fo,  1  can  by  po  means  agree  with  him ;  for  foon, 
very  foon,  in  fuch  a  flate  of  things,  there  would 
not  be  one  healthy  man  upon  earth,  and  the  whole 
race  muft  quickly  periiji.5’ 

This  would,  indeed,  be  a  terrible  effect  of  the  de¬ 
privation  of  labour,  But  let  me  examine,  from  what 
exits  at  prelent,  whether  fuch  wouid  probably  be 
the  future  consequences,  if  the  earth  fpontaneoufly 
produced  her  fruits  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  render 
the  toil  of  man  ufelefs.  Dr.  Cadogan  allows, 
thofe  rich  and  great  have  renounced  at  bodily 
labour,  and  are  too  lazy  to  fubflitute  exercife  in  its 
place.  Now  thefe  people  do  not  mot  certainly 
prefer ve  their  healths  and  lives  by  means  of  la¬ 
bour. 
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bour,  and  whether  the  earth  fpontanebufly  pro¬ 
duce  its  fruits,  or  they  are  produced  by  the  tod 
of  others,  it  makes  no  difference,  to  the  health 
and  lives  of  thole  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
fpin  •,  and  yet  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  them.  Unlels,  indeed,  it  be  in 
labour,  as  in  the  law,  quifacit  per  alterum  facit  per 
fe ;  and  the  fervands  labour  makes  the  mailer’s 
blood  run  brifkly,  promotes  his  fecretions,  whets 
his  appetite,  preferves  his  health,  and  continues- 
his  life.  But  I  am  perfuaded  that  things  are  not 
fo  ordered  ;  for,  wrere  they  fo,  could  an  obje<5l  of 
fuch  importance  have  efcaped  Dr.  Cadogan,  or 
have  remained  unrecommended  in  his  differtation, 
as  a  fuccedaneum  to  exercife  for  thole  rich  and 
great  men  who  renounce  the  thing  itlelf  ?  This 
direction  they  would  mod  affurcdiy  oblerve,  and 
their  fervants  would  not  then  Hand  idle  in  their 
halls  ;  but  be  kept  to  ample  labour,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  lives  of  thefe  great  good  fub- 
jeCts,  and  fupport  their  health  in  the  laudable  em¬ 
ployment  of  eating,  drinking,  wenching,  gaming, 
and  a  few  other  occupations  of  equal  honour  in 
themfclves,  and  of  as  much  utility  to  the  public. 

Now,  as  thefe  rich,  great  and  indolent  folks 
have  exifted  as  long  as  we  have  any  accounts  from 
hillory,  have  propagated  and  enjoyed  health  and 
long  life;  and  difeafe  and  depopulation  feem  not  to 
be  much  encreafed,  nor  more  to  die,  at  prdent, 
than  in  ancient  times,  l  fhould  prefume,  that  if  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  were  in  the  fame  htu- 
ation,  of  balking  at  eafe  and  rioting  in  enjoyment 
from  the  lpontaniety  of  production  in  the  earth, 
that  effects  iimilar  to  the  preceding  would  be  the 
confequence  of  fuch  an  abolition  of  labour;  and 
that,  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  things,  it  would  not  foot;. 
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$knd  very  foon  happen,  that  there  would  not  be  'one 
•healthy  man  upon  the  earth  ;  nor  that  the  whole 
race  mutt  quickly  perifh.  For  I  have  not  heard 
that  providence  hath  granted  patents  to  the  rich 
and  idle  to  enjoy  health  and  longevity,  exclufive  of 
the  Ids  rich  and  indigent. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  pronounced  the  fate  of 
all  mankind,  fhould  labour  be  abolifhed  as  an 
evil,  exprefes  his  apprehenfions  that  even  this 
abolition  would  be  of  the  greatelt  prejudices  were 
it  practicable.  66  Indeed,  lays  he,  1  am  afraid, 
notwithltanding  all  our  unreasonable  and  unphilo- 
fophicai  '  complainings,  the  turnoff  art  of  man 
cannot  remove  the  leaft  evil  out  of  nature,  with¬ 
out  taking  with  it  all  the  good.”  I  agree  with  the 
•dodtor,  that  unreafonable  and  unphiloiophical 
■complainings  are  not  likely  to  with  hand  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  any  effect  of  nature  ;  but  then,  I  do  not 
•perceive  why  he  has  preferred  theie  complaints  to 
thofe  which  are  accordingto  reafon  and  philofophy, 
•as  more  widntandino;. 

May  there  not  be  fome  reafon  to  doubt  alfo, 
whether  all  the  good  in  nature  would  be  removed 
-by  the  demolition  of  the  leaft  evil.  Suppofe  that 
the  art  of  man  could  prevent  the  conflagration  of 
cities,  the  deftruCtion  of  earthquakes,  the  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  lea,  the  ravages  of  tempeits,  which  are  not 
the  lead  evils,  does  the  debtor  think  there  would  be 
nothing  good  remaining  among  us  r  1  he  art  of  man 
hath,  in  a  great  asea l'u re,  reicinded  by  innoculation  the 
evils  arifing  from  the  final  1  pox.  Quarantines  and 
lines  drawn  round  inreCted  places  have  prevented 
thefpreading  of  peftilential  dileales.  Have  thefe  n- 
flances  or  the  wit  of  man  leflened  the  good  things 
ol  nature  ?  Belides,  we  are  commanded  by  Chrilt 
himfelf  to  pray,  deliver  us  from  evil .  Mult  we  ab- 
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flain  from  that  prayer,  and  implore  that  our  evils 
may  be  continued  through  danger  of  lofing  all  the 
good*  if  they  be  taken  from  us  ?  befides,  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  fays,  at  the  entrance  of  the  brochure  itfelf, 
“  that  every  man  is  the  real  author  of  all  or  molt 
of  his  own  miferies.”  Cannot  the  lead  of  thefe  be 
removed  without  taking  all  the  good  ?  This,  I 
think,  is  a  mod  marvellous  exhibition  of  the 
new  way  in  confidency  of  opinion,  energy  of 
argument,  and  conclufivenefs  of  reafoning. 

It  is  the  happinefs  of  Dr.  Codogan,  and  of  his 
readers,  that  he  improves  in  his  fentiments  as  he 
advances  in  his  fubjedl.  For,  fays  he,  “  I  think 
the  author  of  this  ingenious  little  book,  had  been 
nearer  the  truth,  had  he  put  indolence  in  its  dead, 
which  is  a  fource  of  great  evil.”  Now,  in  this 
place,  I  cannot  refrain  from  thinking,  and  expref- 
fmg  myfelf  in  the  dyle  of  the  Robinhood  prefident, 
that  this  metaphyfical  militates  againd  the  medical 
philofophy  of  Dr.  Cadogan.  For  if  indolence  be  an 
evil,  and  that  the  lead  evil  cannot  be  removed  out 
of  nature,  without  taking  all  the  good,  why,  in 
the  name  of  goodnefs,  did  he  publifh  his  differta- 
tion  ?  is  not  the  publication  of  that  work  appa¬ 
rently  intended  to  abolifh  this  evil  of  indolence  ? 
is  it  not,  on  that  account,  in  fadt,  an  endeavour  to  de¬ 
prive  us  of  all  our  good?  but  heaven  be  thanked,  the 
infidioufnefs  of  this  defign,  to  fubvert  all  human 
happinefs,  hath  been  by  me  revealed :  and  the  mif- 
chief  will,  I  trud,  be  happily  prevented.  Men 
will  now  negledt  thefe  new  dodtrines  and  continue 
to  live  in  a  manner  not  to  be  divcded  of  all  the 
rood  in  nature,  which  would  otherwife  arife  from 
the  abolition  of  indolence.  And  in  this  place  I 
hope  without  dcferving,  more  than  doth  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  himfeif,  the  charge  of  aflfuming  too  much. 
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1  may  pretend  to  have  attempted  to  be  of  fom£ 
little  fervice  to  the  felicity  of  my  fellow- creatures* 
of  the  human  race.  May  not  the  antecedent  paf- 
fage  be  judly  deemed  a  novelty,  as  containing  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  coming  from  no  common  prabtb 
ticfner  in  morality. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  theory  of  thofe  thir/gs  oil 
which,  according  to  the  dodfor,  the  health  of 
mankind  depends.  “  It  is,  fays  he,  upon  the  mi¬ 
nuted  and  almoft  invifible  parts  of  the  body  our 
bed  health,  drength  and  (pints  depend.  Thefe 
dne  parts,  commonly  called  capillaries,  or  little 
pipes,  or  tubes,  the  extended  continuation  of  the 
larger  blood  veiled,  through  which  the  fined  parts 
of  the  blood  mud  neceffarily  pafs,  not  only  to 
keep  thefe  channels  free  and  open,  but  alfo  that 
the  particles  of  the  blood  may  in  their  paflage,  he 
attenuated,  broken  and  rubbed  into  globules  per¬ 
fectly  fmooth  and  round,  and  eafily  divifible  into 
dill  lefs  and  lefs,  till  they  efcape  the  fight,  affided 
even  by  the  microfcope,  which  gives  occular  de- 
mondration  of  this  mgd  amazingly  miraculous 
■circulation.’9 

Another  writer  would,  in  this  place,  appear  to 
be  inconfident  with  himfelf.  But  this  is  the  new 
way  ,of  writing,  and  as  it  hath  been  much  in 
vogue,  on  that  account,  I  only  make  this  remark, 
to  drew  its  excellence."  For,  here  the  bed 
health,  drength  and  fpirits  are  faid  to  depend  on 
the  folids,  which  the  doftor  hath  feveral  times  dip- 
poled  to  depend  bn  the  fluids,  of  the  vitiating  of 
which  indigedion  is  the  caufe  i  and  certainly,  as  all 
animal  fudenance  is  imparted  by  the  fluids,  and 
thefe  capillary  vedels  are  repaired  by  the  nutriment 
which  thefe  fluids  bring,  on  thefe  the  preceding 
qualities  do  more  immediately  depend. 
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At  the  fame  time,  if  this  defcripticn  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  be  intended  for  a  human  creature,  it  is 
either  a  new  difcovery,  or  not  coincident  with  the 
accounts  of  preceding  anatomifts.  The  latter  have 
not  found  that  thefe  little  tubes  are  continuations 
of  the  larger  blood  veffels.  They  affert,  that  the 
arteries,  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart, 
are  not  extended  into  continuations  and  capillary 
tubes,  for  the  paffage  of  the  fined  parts  of  the 
blood,  till  they  are  rubbed  into  lefs  and  leisandefcape 
the  fight;  but  that  they  terminate  in  anaftomoles 
formed  at  thefe  places,  in  which  the  arteries  de¬ 
liver  the  blood  to  be  taken  into  the  veins.  This 
dees  not  confift  of  an  artery  terminating  in  a  vein, 
or  one  veffel  going  gradually  off  from  the  end  of 
another,  but  in  what  is  called  a  plexus  of  the  ar¬ 
tery,  confiding  of  innumerable  branches,  all  com¬ 
municating  with  each  other.  From  the  fides  of 
thefe  the  veins  take  their  rife  in  great  numbers. 
And  this  mechanifm  hath  been  juftly  admired  for 
the  infinite  wifdom  which  appears  in  this  formation 
of  innumerable  little  veffels  of  intercommunica¬ 
tions,  by  which  the  obdrudions,  that  might  other- 
wife  arrive  from  a  continuation  of  one  tube,  are  fo 
fignally  prevented. 

Nor  do  thefe  fmaller  veffels  let  nothing  pafs  but 
the  fined  parts  of  the  blood.  For,  if  they  did, 
what  would  become  of  the  more  grofs  ?  can  they 
return  againd  the  dream  in  the  arteries  ?  1  fancy 
not.  Do  they  remain  at  the  anadomoles  ?•  No.  For 
the  blood  in  the  veins  is  not  more  fine  than  that 
in  the  arteries. 

And  that  the  particles  of  the  blood  are  atte¬ 
nuated  in  their  paffage,  broken  and  rubbed  into 
olobules,  periedly  finooth  and  round,  and  ealily 
ui viable  into  ftiil  lei's  and  Id's,  is,  1  am  apprehen- 
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Eve,  an  error  alfo  ;  the  particles  of  all  fubftances 
in  a  uniform  fluid  are  in  a  ftate  of  folucion  ;  and  no 
experiment  hath  hitherto  proved,  that,  in  fuch 
a  ftate,  they  can  ever  be  rubbed  into  another 
form.  And  would  not  the  particles  which  rub 
each  other,  in  fuch  a  manner, '  abrade  the  veflels 
alfo  in  which  they  move  *  and  deftroy  the  frame  of 
that  body  which  they  were  made  to  preferve  ? 
This  notion  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  feems  to  arife  from 
an  inattention  to  the  nature  and  form  of  thefe 
globules  of  the  red  blood.  They  confift  of  fix 
particles,  held  together  by  a  peculiar  attraction* 
which  operates  in  uniting  them  into  globules;  and 
rubbing  the  particles  lefs,  if  it  can  mean  any 
thing,  can  be  nothing  otherwife  than  a  divifion  of 
thele  fix  particles. 

But  the  moft  Angular  part  of  this  account  is,1 
“  that  the  particles  are  divifible  into  ftill  lefs  and 
lefs,  till  they  ejeape  the fight ,  afiifted  even  by  the  mi- 
crofcope;”  and  then,  being  out  of  fight9  “give  occu- 
lar  demonft ration  of  this  moft  amazingly  minute 
circulation*”  In  this  manner  things  which  pafs  off 
at  the  ends  of  thefe  tubes,  and  are  no  longer  vijible9 
muft  be  feen  to  return  by  other  veftels ;  cr,  how  can 
they  be  known  to  be  in  circulation  ?  and  this  is, 
indeed,  both  new  and  amazing,  in  phyfiology. 

But  in  this  place  I  afk  pardon  for  my  prefump- 
tion  in  oppofing  the  opinion  of  other  anatomifts  to 
that  of  Dr.  Cadogan  :  for,  he  fays  “  I  have  obfer- 
ved  myfelf,  and  any  curious,  patient  man  may  fee 
with  a  good  mifcroicope,  in  the  pellucid  mem¬ 
brane  of  any  living  animal  this  furprizing  minute- 
nefs.”  And  this  is  the  flrft  time  that  it  has  been 
difeovered  that  curiofity  and  patience  were  medi¬ 
cines  that  helped  the  eye- fight.  And  now  I  dift 
cover  by  what  inducements  Dr.  Cadogan  has  been 
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led  into  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  circulation#' 
He  has  taken  it  from  a  frog’s  foot  or  a  fifh’s  tail  t 
but  believe  me  the  analogy  of  the  circulations  of  the 
blood  in  man  and  in  fuch  animals,  is  not  a  fufficient 
rock  on  which  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  ;  for  con^ 
eluding,  that  what  paffes  in  a  frog  is  neceflarily 
included  in  a  human  being.  And  thefe  are  my  rea^ 
fons  for  delivering  myfelf  in  this  manner.  The 
blood  of  a  human  perfon  is  compofed  of  almoft: 
equal  parts  of  red  blood  and  ferum  *,  whereas  .that 
of  frogs  and  little  fifhes  is  not  in  the  proportion  of 
one  red  particle  to  a  thoufand  white,  or  of  crajfa- 
wenlum  to  the  ferum. 

On  this  account  I  will  incur  no  farther  difplea- 
fure  by  denying  that  the  red  globules  in  the  blood 
of  a  frog  or  a  fifh,  “  were  feen  like  a  number  of 
little  red  folid  balls,  pufhing  one  another  on  till 
they  come  to  the  extremity  or  ramification  of  the 
veffel,  where  it  divides  into  two,  dill  lefs.”  But  I 
will  venture  to  fay  that  this  feeing  of  little  folid 
red  balls,  did  not  arife  from  their  being  the  only 
particles  which  were  contained  in  thefe  veffels  5 
but  from  their  fewnefs  in  number,  from  being  red, 
and  from  being  furrounded  with  a  ferous  fluid,  equal¬ 
ly  pellucid  with  the  membrane  itfelf,  and  therefore 
indifcernable  ;  becaufe  the  fluid  and  the  membrane 
are  undiflingtiifhable  by  colour. 

But  I  humbly  prefume,  that,  in  the  human 
blood,  no  fuch  phoenomenon,  of  red  globules  pufh¬ 
ing  one  another  like  pellets  in  a  pop-gun,  hath 
been,  or  ever  will  be  obferved  :  or  that  it  can 
exiit.  Becaufe,  wherever  the  crafTamentum,  or  red 
blood,  hath  been  found,  there  as  condantly  the 
ferum  is  known  to  accompany  it.  Another  mil- 
take  is  this  alfo,  that  red  globules  lofe  their  co¬ 
lour  by  being  divided.  Hitherto  no  fuch  pheno- 
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being  happily  conducted  to  the  extremities  of  the 
vefficls,  Dr.  Cadogan  lays,  “  There  the  fir  ft  glo¬ 
bule*  flopping  a  little,  and  recoiling,  is  pufhed  on 
again  till  it  divides  into  two,  and  lofing  its  red  co¬ 
lour,  paffes  on  in  the  fmaller  pipes,  fitted  only  to 
receive’ the  ferum,  which  undergoes  the  fame  cir¬ 
culation  till  it  be  refined  into  lymph*  and  this  into 
the  finer  fluids,  which  being  thus  prepared,  efcape 
into  a  lubtilty  beyond  all  poffible  obfervatioti.” 

In  this  account  of  the  circulation  and  preparation 
of  the  human  fluids,  there  are  new  things  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  curious  in  phyfiology.  Fir'ft  of  all, 
the  pufhing  and  recoiling  of  a  Angle  red  globule ; 
next  the  diviflon  into  two,  and  thereby  lofing  its 
red  colour.  But  there  feems  to  be  feme  reafon  to 
doubt  in  this  affair,  for  the  anaftomofes  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  are  formed  of  plexus,  and  not  divided  into 
ramiflcations.  The  blood  alfo  is  red  in  the  veins, 
into  which  it  cannot  come,  of  that  colour,  did  it  pais 
thole  veflels  of  which  Dr*  Cadogan  fpeaks*  One 
drop  of  the  craffamentum  alfe,  or  red  blood,  being 
mixed  with  a  thoufand  times  that  quantity  of  tepid 
water  imparts  a  very  perceptible  red  to  the  whole 
fluid,  as  Gaubius  relates  in  his  pathology.  And 
therefore  it  is  humbly  prefumed  that  thefe  globules, 
being  divided  into  their  whole  poffible  divifion, 
and  preferving  their  colour,  cannot  iofe  it  in  the 
body  by  being  divided  into  two  only. 

Harvey- hath  been  jultly  celebrated,  for  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  from  the 
ventricles  of  the  heart,  through  the  arteries  to 
their  extremities,  when  pafflng  into  the  veins  it  re¬ 
turns  by  them  to  be  recirculated  by  the  fame  or¬ 
gans  ;  and  by  thefe  means  this  circulating  move¬ 
ment  is  fuftained  and  continued*  In  this  conflfted 
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the  difcovery  of  that  illuftrious  phyflcian:  in  this 
manner  it  has  been  received  by  lucceeding  anato* 
mifts,  and  there  it  refted.  But  Dr,  Cadogan  hath 
unhappily  not  difcovered  the  two  new  fy items  of 
vefTels,  for  two  different  circulations:  the  firft  for 
the  l'erum,  wherein,  as  he  fays,  “  it  undergoes  the 
fame  circulation  till  it  be  refined  into  lymph.5*  And 
this,  I  prefume,  is  refined  by  a  circulation  in  a 
third  let  of  vefTels,  into  flill  finer  fluids,  which 
being  thus  prepared,  “efcape  into  a  fubtilty  beyond 
all  pofiible  observation.55  This  account  hath 
Doctor  Warner  adopted  from  Dr.  James’s  dictio¬ 
nary  under  the  word  arthritis :  and  this  work,  as 
the  author  himlclf  is  laid  to  report,  is  very  well 
written  until  you  come  to  letter  A.  But  if  Dr. 
Cadogan  round  it  there,  he  hath  forgotten  it,  and 
it  is  neverihelefs  netf  in  him.  He  migjht  fee  it  in  the 
frog’s  fcot,  or  in  the  fifh’s  tail,  although  they  ef- 
cape  into  a  fubtilty  beyond  all  pcjfble  obfervation . 
7  he  circulation  of  the  blood  was  feen  out  of  fight.. 
Why  may  not  a  fubtilty  of  fluids  be  difcovered  that 
is  beyond  all  poffible  obfervation?  befldes  thefe cir¬ 
culations  and  vefTels  which  are  now  fo  bountifully 
*  added  by  Dr.  Cadogan  to  the  human  body,  all  the 
old  lumber  of  the  glands,  which  have  been  hither¬ 
to  fuppofed  to  be  of  fome  ufe  in  the  various  fecre- 
tions  of  an  animal,  are  difcovered  to  be  of  no  ufe 
at  all.  And,  I  make  no  doubt,  that  could  a  proper 
perfon  be  found  who  had  philofophy  enough  to  ve¬ 
rify  this  difcovery  by  experiment  on  himlelf,  and  to 
permit  fome  fkilful  furgeon  to  extirpate  the  liver, 
pancreas,  kidnies,  falival  and  cuticular  glands,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  that  he  would  fur* 
vive  the  operation  and  find  no  want  of  thefe  parts. 
Forthefe,  it  fhould  feem,  nature  formed,  through 
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ignorance,  in  her  firfl  work,  and  before  fhe  was 
miftrefs  of  her  bufiriefs. 

Such  are  the  amazingly  minute  circulations  which 
an  adept  ma>  deliver  to  the  world,  who  concludes 
that  the  human  body  contains  all  thefe  phoenome- 
na  •,  becaufe  he  has  feen  things  out  of  fight  in  a 
frog’s  foot,  or  in  a  fifh’s  tail,  as  the  dodor  did, 
his  eye-fight  being  improved  by  curiofity  and  pa¬ 
tience ,  affifled  with  a  good  micro] cope. 

Such  being  the  fluids  and  the  vefiels,  employed 
in  circulating  them,  Dr.  Cadogan  is  now  To  kind  as 
to  tell  us,  what  is  necefiary  to  be  added  by  our- 
felves,  to  keep  thefe  powers  in  continual  move¬ 
ment.  He  fays,  “  now  the  flrength  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  alone  is  not  fufficient  to  keep  up  and 
perpetuate  this  motion  through  the  capillaries ; 
but  requires  the  afliftance  and  joint  force  of  all  die 
mufcles  of  the  body,  to  ad  by  intervals,  comprefs 
the  veins,  and  accelerate  the  circulation  of  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  *  in  order  to  force  and  dear 
thofe  pipes,  and  to  triturate,  cribrate  and  purify 
the  fluid  palfing  through,  forming  every  particle  of 
ft  into  a  perfed  globule,  which  is  the  form  all  the 
atoms  of  matter  muft  take  from  much  attrition.” 

I  take  this  paflage  to  be  rather  too  replete  with 
novelty.  And  had  Dr.  Cadogan  been  but  a  flender 
ceconomift  in  publifhing  his  difeoveries,  there  are 
fufficient  in  this  lentence  to  ha  ve  decor amented  a  very 
conflderable  volume  in  phyfiologv.  The  firfl:  of 
thefe  new  things  is,  that  iedentaty  people  have  no 
circulations  of  their  blood  •,  becaufe  it  is  impojfible 
the  heart  and  arteries  can  perpetuate  this  motion 
through  the  capillaries,  through  which  the  blood 
mull  pafs,  according  to  Dr.  C  adogan.  If  this  be  the 
cafe,  either  there  are  no  fedentary  people  alive,,  and 
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then  there  is  an  eternal  farewel  to  indolence,  as 
the  caufe  of  chronic  difeafes.  Or,  thefe  fedentary 
people  can  live  without  the  afliftance  of  the  mufcles 
of  the  body  to  propel  and  accelerate  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  ;  and  then  exer- 
cife  may  follow  indolence  and  leave  the  world  as 
foon  as  it  pleafes.  Or,  laftly,  thofe  people  who 
live  a  fedentary  courfe  of  life,  are  all  dead;  be- 
caufe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  no  longer  con¬ 
tinued  in  them,  or  they  can  live  without  it. 

I  do  not  recollect,  but  that  may  be  my  fault, 
that  any  anatomift  hath  hitherto  faid,  that  the  joint 
force  of  all  the  mufcles  of  the  body  is  required  to 
a6t  by  intervals,  to  propel  and  accelerate  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Cadogan  feems  to  have 
forgotten,  or  hath  thought  fit  to  rejedt,  the  former 
dodlrine,  that  the  blood  returned  to  the  heart  by 
the  veins ;  and  as  the  propelling  power  is  in  the 
heart  and  arteries,  that  the  circulation  muft  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  coroprefling  the  veins;  and  I  fufpect  the 
arteries  may,  in  fome  degree,  fuffera  like  impedi¬ 
ment.  Nor  does  it  appear  from  analogy  in  any 
hydraulic  machine,  that  a  fluid  can  be  kept  in 
continual  motion  by  a  power  thatadts  by  intervals. 
It  is  not  fo  in  a  pump  ;  for  flop  the  moving  power, 
and  the  water  runs  no  longer.  In  the  human  bo¬ 
dy  either  the  powers,  contained  in  the  heart  and 
arteries  are  fuflicient  to  circulate  the  blood,  or 
they  are  not.  If  they  are,  they  can  need  no  affifl- 
ance  of  the  mufcles.  If  they  are  not  fufficient  of 
themfelves,  then,  when  they  are  unafflfted  by  thefe 
mufcles,  why  is  not  this  circulation  fufpended  ?  yet, 
I  think,  that  this  is  not  the  confequence  of 
being  faft  afleep  for  a  whole  night  :  or  being  con¬ 
fined  to  a  bed  for  a  twelvemonth  :  which  are  to¬ 
lerable  experiments,  tL*  a  man  may  enjoy  a  cir¬ 
culation 
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dilation  without  this  mufcular  afllftance.  For  I  ap¬ 
prehend  that  it  is  not  yet  difcovered,  that  a  man 
can  fleep,  as  a  fnake  in  the  winter,  without  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  recover  in  the  morning,  as 
the  reptile  does,  in  the  fpring,  into  life  and  motion. 

But  thefe  revelations  are  contemptible,  when 
compared  to  this  which  follows.  For  Dr.  Cadogan 
hath  difclofed  the  fecret,  that  the  human  body  con¬ 
tains  a  grift-mill^  a  bolting-mill ,  and  a  refiner’s  ftilly 
with  this  difference  only,  that  inftead  of  grinding 
folids  into  meal,  and  then  bolting  it  into  bran  and 
flour,  thefe  mills  do  grind  fluids  into  finer  fluids, 
and  feparate  the  larger  irom  the  lei's  by  fiflting  \ 
and  then  they  are  put  into  the  fiill  to  be  refined  into 
th  t  pur  eft  Jpirits.  The  effect  of  thefe  operations  is 
not  lefs  new  and  marvellous  than  are  the  machines 
themfelves.  It  forms  every  particle  into  a  perfect 
globule,  which  is  the  form  that  all  the  atoms  mult 
take  from  much  attrition.  If  Dr.  Cadogan  fays 
the  atoms  muflt  be  ground  to  a  perfeft  roundnefs, 
why  then,  to  be  fure,  thefe  atoms  mujl  obey  him. 
And  then,  provided  the  doftor  will  lend  me  his  eu- 
riofity  and  his  patience  to  mend  my  eye-fight,  for 
my  own  qualities  of  that  kind  do  notaffiff  me,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  ufe  of  his  microfcope,  if  I  can 
difcern  thefe  rotundities,  I  will  heartily  embrace, 
and  ftrenuoufly  propagate  his  do&rine.  In  the 
mean  while  I  fhall  not  hold  myfelf  in  fufpence  con¬ 
cerning  this  new  difcovery. 

Atoms  have  been  hitherto  unanimoufly  confider- 
ed  as  phyfically  indivifible .  Now,  how  a  particle, 
which  cannot  be  divided ,  can  have  the  angular  parts 
rubbed  ojf, \  or  made  round ,  is  fomewhat  more  than 
I  can  comprehend.  Unlefs,  indeed,  from  atoms  Jome - 
thing  may  be  rubbed  off,  and  yet  the  whole  remain, 
which  is  not  tp  be  effe&ed  in  the  larger  parts  of 
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matter.  I  take  this  laft  paflage  of  the  differtation 
to  be  almoft  the  mod  happy  exhibition  of  the  va¬ 
rious  novelties  which  are  mentioned  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  enquiry,  to  fay  nothing  of  its  being 
a  moft  perfuafive  evidence  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  an¬ 
nexing  ideas  to  his  words  with  incomparable  pre- 
cifion.  Notwithftanding  thefe  mills  and  the  itill 
do  their  work  fo  perfectly  well,  they  want  a  fre¬ 
quent  repair  *,  and  then  it  is  “that  the  little  veflels 
will,  by  theii  natural  elafticity,  clofe  up  into  fibres, 
or  be  obftrudted  by  rough  angular  parts,  (ticking 
in  them  and  (topping  all  paflage,  numberlefs  evils 
of  the  chronic  kind,  efpecially  all  nervous  difeafes 
owe  their  origin  to  this  caufe  alone.’*  Now,  if  the 
doctor  means,  by  the  little  veflels,  the  lymphatics, 
they  are  not  hitherto  known  to  be  elaftic  *  and  I 
hope  I  am  not  obliged  to  believe,  that  any  effects, 
good  or  evil,  can  arife  from  a  power  which,  does 
not  exift.  Next  it  does  not  feem  eafy  to  compre¬ 
hend  how  the  fhape  of  a  particle,  which  may  be 
Ids,  can  prevent  its  paflage  in  a  tube  where  another 
pafles  that  may  be  bigger  ;  but  by  what  curiofity, 
patience,  eye-flght  and  microfcope,  have  the  atoms, 
which  compofe  a  fluid,  been  Uncovered  to  be  of 
different  fhapes  ?  And,  methinks  the  nerves  fliould 
have  been  proved  to  be  hollow,  and  that  they  con¬ 
tain  a  fluid  before  it  had  been  fo  peremptorily  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  efpecially  nervous  difeafes  arecaufed 
by  obftrueftions  in  them :  which  things  have  not 
yet  been  done.  And  as  to  the  removing  of  thefe 
nurnberlefs  evils,  innumerable  as  they  may  be,  I 
humbly  conceive,  according  to  Dr.  Cadogan’s  mo¬ 
ral  fyftem,  they  ought  to  remain  ;  or  otherwife,  all 
the  good  in  nature'  muft  go  along  with  them:  fo 
that  to  fend  all  the  good  things  of  life  into  banifh- 
ment,  together  with  innumerable  evils,  would  re¬ 
duce 
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duce  the  world  to  a  worfe  ftate  by  curing  difeafes* 
than  by  letting  them  alone.  For  as  things  are  at 
prefent  fome  people  do  enjoy  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil.  Whereas,  under  the  doctor’s  philolophy, 
there  could  nothing  remain  of  good.  Becaule  a  cure 
of  one  evil  being  performed,  there  could  reiult,  no 
good  from  it,  that  very  cure  neceflarily  becom¬ 
ing  the  removal  oi  all  the  good  in  nature  out  of  the 
world.  Until  thefe  novelties  be  explained,  I  hope 
I  fhall  not  be  deemed  of  incorrigible  obftinacy, 
if  I  adhere  to  rhe  old  fyftem. 

Dr.  Ladogan  now  appeals  to  the  experience  and 
obfervation  of  other  men  on  this  head  of  obftruc- 
tion,  and  fays,  “  accordingly  we  lee  molt  of 
thofe,  who  have  lived  for  any  time  in  a  ftate  of 
indolence,  grow  emaciated  and  pale,  by  the  dry¬ 
ing  up  of  thele  fine  vefiels.”  If  Dr.  Cadogan, 
by  the  word  we,  intends  to  include  me  in  the  num¬ 
ber,  I  beg  to  be  exculcd ;  becaufe  I  have  obferved 
the  contrary.  And  that  inftead  of  thefe  velfels 
being  dried  into  fibres,  or  obftrufted  in  the  indo¬ 
lent,  that  it  happens  incomparably  more  frequent 
in  thofe  who  labour,  and  u  e  abundant  exercife. 
And  it  feemsto  me  alfo  a  new  thought,  that  indo¬ 
lence  makes  men  lean.  For  as  far  as  i  have  ob¬ 
ferved,  the  contrary  is  the  elfedt  of  ali  animals. 
They  are  kept  lean  by  labour,  and  fattened  by  in¬ 
dolence,  1  fancy  a  painter  would  rather  adopt 
this  emaciated  figure  to  exprels  avarice  than  in¬ 
dolence. 

To  his  praife  be  it  fpoken.  Dr.  Cadogan  is  not 
fo  unmerciful  as  to  allow  the  indolept  no  fat  with 
their  lean.  For  he  lays,  “if  they  happen  to  be  of 
a  lax  habit,  having  a  good  appetite  and  nothing  to 
vex  them,  they  maybe  loaded  with  fat;  but  they 
grow  pale  withall,  many  of  thefe  fine  pipes  being 
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nevertheless  clofed  up ;  fo  that* they.’  appear  bloated 
and  their  fat  unwholelbme,  having  much  lefs  blood 
in  their  veins  than  thinner  people.”  Thus  the  fame 
caufe  both  emaciates  and  fattens,  as  thefatyr  blew 
hot  and  cold  with  the  fame  breath.  But  I  think, 
growing  fat  was  never  deemed  till  now  a  fymptom 
of  ill  health  in  man  or  bead.  And  if  I,  and  many 
others  are  not  greatly  midaken,  we  fee  a  greater 
number  of  fat  people  with  frefh  colour  in  their 
cheeks,  and  more  health  and  wholfomenefs  than 
lean,  whatever  be  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they 
may  have  in  their  veins,  or  however  their  fine  pipes 
may  be  duck  together.  ■.>  i , A  •  . 

<c  Thus,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  inactivity  fird  forms 
obftruCtions  in  thofe  exquisitely  fine  parts,  upon 
•which  the  health  and  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind  depend  entirely,  and  lays  the,  foundation  of 
many  difeafes  to  come ;  which  other  concomitant 
circumdances,  fuch  as  violent  colds,  excefs  of  any 
kind,  infeCtion  from  without,  or  a  particular  dif- 
pofition  of  the  body  within,  make  often  fatal  to 
many  in  this  habit  of  life  and  which  the  indudri- 
©us  and  active  never  feel.”  I  fhall  lay  nothing  of 
the  body  in  this  place.  But,  is  there  no  ground  for 
fufpeCting  that  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind 
may  not  entirely  depend  on  thele  obftruCtions 
which  are  formed  by-  inactivity  ?  Has  no  one  per- 
fon  fallen  into  irretrievable  inlanity,  and  dejeCtion 
of  foul,  from  the  fudden  deaths  of  hulbands, 
wives,  parents,  and  children,  and  even  from  pe¬ 
cuniary  lodes  ?  have  joy  and  grief,  love,  hatred, 
ambition,  fuperftition,  and  other  pafiions  io  little 
influence  on  the  human  mind,  that  the  DoCtor  was 
obliged  to  feek  refource  from  inactivity  as  the  only 
thin"  on  which  the  vigour  and  the  health  of  it  mult 
entirely  depend?  hath  heconlulted  Dr.  Monro  ? 

So 
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So  much  for  the  mind,  and  now  I  return  to  the 
body.  It  feems  that  adtivity  has  not  only  the  ad¬ 
mirable  effedt  of  precluding  all  chronical  diltem- 
'pers,  but  of  preventing  infection  from  without. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  induftrious  and  ac¬ 
tive  are  never  infedted  with  the  plague,  fmall  and 
great  pox,  and  other  contagious  difeafes,  as  every 
man  mult  fee,  to  be  fure,  who  lifts  up  his  eyes  to 
nature,  and  confuks  her  book,  open  as  it  lies,  for 
the  perufal,  convidtion  and  benefit  of  all.  I  wifh  Dr. 
Cadogan  had  quoted  the  page,  or  atleaft  the  chap¬ 
ter  in  this  book,  in  which  it  is  faid,  that  activity 
prevents  infection.  I  have  turned  over  no  fmall 
number  of  the  leaves  in  this  large  volume,  and  X 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  fuch  thing. 

In  this  rapid  career  of  differtation,  going  on  with 
fuch  laudable  effedt,  Dr.  Cadogan  Hops  Ihort,  to  alk 
a  civil  question.  “  Now  I  would  afk  any  reafona- 
ble  perlon,  capable  of  confidering  this  operation 
of  nature,  with  the  lead  glimmering  of  philofophy, 
or  even  the  attention  of  common  fenfe  ;  and  molt 
affuredly  it  concerns  every  man  to  confider  it  well, 
whether  he  can  conceive  it  poffible  to  fubftitute 
any  medicine  to  be  fwallowed  that  fhall  act  upon 
the  blood  and  veffels  like  the  joint  force  of  all  the 
mufcles  of  the  body  adding  and  re-adting  occafio- 
nally  in  a  regular  courfe  of  moderate  daily  labour 
or  exercife.”  Why  really,  in  anfwer  to  this,  if  I 
may  be  fo  bold  as  to  Ipeak  my  mind,  I  don’t  believe 
the  mufcles  of  the  body  have  the  power  of  adting 
and  re-adting  which  Dr.  Cadogan  affigns  them, 
for  the  reafons  which  I  have  already  given  ;  and, 
therefore,  l  fhall  offer  nothing  in  vindication  of 
ivhat  medicine  can  do.  But,  however,  I  forefee 
that  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  the  means  of  efcaping  the 
force  of  all  I  have  laid,  or  can  fay,  by  declaring, 

that 
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that  I  am  without  the  leaft  glimmering  of  philofophy 
or  attention  of  common  fenle,  and  therefore  1  can¬ 
not  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  matter.  And 
thus  he  faves  his  fyftem  and  I  am  demolifhed. 

Things  being  thus  far  advanced,  the  doctor  fays, 
<l  unlefs  this  can  be  done  I  will  venture  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  lading  cure, 
either  for  the  gout  or  any  other  chronical  difeafe.” 
The  lord  have  mercy  on  the  difeafed  then,  fay  I. 
The  doctor  proceeds,  by  way  of  dialogue,  “  yes 
fir,  fays  a  common  practitioner,  cordials,  volatiles, 
bracers,  ftrengtheners,  &c.  will  do  this,  will  keep 
up  an  increaled  circulation. — Pofhbly  they  may, 
for  a  few  hours,  by  doing  mifchief  for  many  days  ; 
but  their  a&ion  foon  lubfides,  and  the  flimulus 
ceafes  :  they  mull,  therefore,  be  repeated  and  re¬ 
peated  for  life.  Woe  be  to  him  that  takes  them, 
and  to  him  that  leaves  them  off,  unlefs  it  be  done 
with  good  judgement.”  And  here  I  cannot  but 
obferve,  that  this  denunciation  of  woe  is  truely 
dreadful  •,  if  they  do  as  much  miichicf  by  being 
left  off,  as  by  being  taken,  who  can  efcape  this 
woe  ?  why,  thank  god,  times  are  not  fo  bad  ;  there 
is  one  real  phyftcian  of  good  judgement,  mon  pere 
eft  le  plus  grand  medecin  du  monde.  Their  mode  of 
acting  is  this,  “  while  they  aft,  they  coagulate  the 
juices  and  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and 
when  omitted,  the  patient  muff  feel  all  the  languors 
and  horrors  of  a  crapulary  fever  after  repeated  de¬ 
bauch;  and  muft  have  recourfe  to  them  again 
and  again,  like  a  dram-drinker,  who  cannot  bear 
his  exigence  but  in  a  date  of  intoxication.”  Now 
it  does  not  appear  from  reafon  or  experience  that 
thefe  cordials,  bracers,  ftrengtheners,  can  keep  up 
an  encreafed  circulation  by  coagulating  and  cor¬ 
rupting  the  blood  ;  becaufe  the  bark,  which  comes 
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tinder  the  denomination  of  the  two  lad,  is  the  heft 
remedy  yet  known  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of 
mortifications,  and  becaufe  cordials  have  the  like 
tendency.  And  as  to  Volatiles,  Boerhaave*  the 
dodtor’s  matter,  hath  given  many  experiments  to 
prove  that  thefe  diflblve  the  blood.  But  the  mod 
extraordinary  phenomenon  is,  that  thofe  v/ho  take 
them,  and  whofe  blood  is  corrupted,  and  whofe 
vefiels  are  obftrudted,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  them  again  for  new  corruption  and  new  obftruc- 
tions,  in  order  to  coagulate  the  blood  and  thereby 
to  fupport  the  circulation  and  their  exiftence  by  in¬ 
toxication,  left  the  leaving  of  them  off  fhould  be  fa¬ 
tal.  If  this  be  not  new,  the  dodtor  himfelf  fhall 
write  the  next  enquiry  on  his  own  works  for  me  j 
I  fhall  proceed  no  farther. 

From  all  thefe  things  Dr.  Cadogan  draws  this 
aphorifm.  “  No  art  can  never  come  up  to  na¬ 
ture,  in  this  mod  falutary  of  all  her  operations.5' 
Which,  if  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  is, 
that  all  that  the  dodtor  has  faid  is  an  error  ;  and  he 
pofitively  pronounces  that  art  can  come  up  to 
nature.  And  this  is  new  alfo  in  the  conclufivenefs 
of  reafoning. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  gives  us  a  brilliant  defcription 
of  what  will  be  the  eftcdts  of  adlivicy.  u  Our 
fprightly  vigour  and  alacrity  of  health,  felt  and  en¬ 
joyed  in  an  adtive  courfe  of  life,  our  zeft  in  appe¬ 
tite,  and  refrefhment  after  eating,  which  fated 
luxury  feeks  in  vain  from  art,  is  owing  wholly  to 
new  blood  made  every  day  from  frefh  food,  pre¬ 
pared  and  dittributed  by  the  joint  adtion  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  body.’5  And  then,  he  truly  fays,  “  that 
no  man  can  have  thefe  delightful  fenfations,  who 
lives  two  days  with  the  fame  blood  ;  but  muft  be 
languid  and  fpiritlefs.”  Does  Dr.  Cadogan  mean 
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that  the  whole  mafs  mud  be  changed  in  two  days  ? 
if  he  does,  he  is  miftaken  *  for  both  Sandlorius  and 
Keil  have  ftatically  proved,  that  health  is  per- 
fedlly  preferved  by  evacuations  equal  to  what  is 
eaten  and  drunk,  in  each  day,  which  certainly  in 
two  days  is  not  the  weight  of  all  the  blood  and 
juices.  From  thence  I  draw  this  inference,  that 
the  blood  muft  not  be  totally  changed  in  two 
days,  to  preferve  health ;  becaufe  nature  hath 
formed  us  otherwife  than  to  want  it.  And  thus  it 
is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  blood  muft  remain  the  fame, 
than  that  it  muft  not ;  for  although  the  addition 
may  deftroy  the  metaphyfical  idea  of  famenefs,  it 
does  not  the  natural,  in  which  that  which  remains 
of  a  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame,  although 
the  other  part  be  new  and  adventitious. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  draws  this  aphorifm,  cc  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  juices  the  old  muft  be  firft  thrown  off, 
or  there  will  be  no  room  ;  there  will  be  too  great 
a  plethora  or  fullnefs,  the  firft  caufe  of  di- 
feafe  in  many  cafes.”  Sandtorius  is  of  ano¬ 
ther  opinion,  grounded  on  the  only  experiments 
which  can  truely  determine  this  matter.  For  he 
fays,  in  the  56th  aphorifm  of  his  ift.  fedtion. 
<c  The  body  does  not  perfpire  alike  at  all  times. 
For,  in  the  firft  five  hours  after  eating,  about  a 
pound  will  be  loft  by  perfpiration  •,  in  the  next 
feven  hours  about  three  pounds,  and  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fixteenth,  hardly  half  a  pound.” 
Hence  it  appears,  that  new  juices  muft  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  throw  off  the  old  •,  for  nature  does  not 
make  the  evacuation  to  admit  the  juices,  but  in¬ 
troduces  fuftenance  to  expel  the  perfpirable  matter 
and  keeps  up  a  conftant  fupply  of  new  before  the 
evacuation  be  remarkably  begun  to  fecern  the 
old. 
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And  now  for  another  effeCt  of  inactivity.  <c  in 
this  the  old  humours  pafs  off  fo  flowly,  the  per* 
fpiration  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  there  is  no  void 
to  be  filled,  confequefttly  by  degrees  the  appetite, 
which  is  the  laft  thing  that  decays,  that  is,  the  de¬ 
fire  of  fupply  muft  daily  diminifh,  and,  at  laft* 
be  totally  loft.”  I  have  known  fome  of  thefe 
inactive  men  live  a  long  while  before  they  come  to 
this  ftate.  Why  then  if  the  appetite  be  the  laft 
thing  which  decays ,  is  not  the  man  dead  when  it  is 
totally  gone  ?  or  after  the  laft  thing  is  gone,  are  there 
ftill  others  remaining  to  go  after  it?  I  know  of  no 
inftanceof  this  kind  but  one,  which  was  that  of  more 
laft  dying  words  of  Dr.  Baxter.  However,  thanks 
be  to  Dr.  Cadogan,  things  are  not  quite  fo  bad  as 
they  may  appear  to  men,  who  take  a  philofopher’s 
meaning  from  the  words  he  utters,  and  who  do  not 
enter  into  the  fpirit  of  what  they  do  not  expr efs* 
This  was  once  the  cafe  of  a  bifhop  of  Chefter,  who, 
when  Johnfon,  the  dancing  mafter,  published  his 
Hurlo  Thrumbo,  fent  for  the  author,  and  told  him 
he  did  not  underftand  his  farce.  My  lord,  fays 
Johnfon,  perfectly  to  underftand  a  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture,  it  muft  be  read  in  the  fame  fpirit  with  which 
it  was  compofed.  How  may  that  be  done  Mr.  John¬ 
fon  ?  With  a  fiddle  under  your  left  ear,  my  lord.  If 
I  knew  the  fpirit  of  the  doctor’s  compofing,  I 
would  faithfully  obferve  it  in  this  enquiry.  For, 
fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  “  after  the  laft  thing  that  decays 
is  totally  loft,  art  can  do  wonders ;  it  can  procure 
evacuations,  we  can  bleed,  purge  and  vomit.”  Mo- 
liere’s  doCtor  did  this,  but  then  the  patient  was  liv¬ 
ing.  However,  “  to  do  any  good  with  thefe  the 
doCtor  fays,  the  cafe  muft  be  recent,  before  the  hu¬ 
mours  are  vitiated  by  too  long  a  ftay  in  the  body, 
which  will  be  the  cafe  very  foon  for  they  are  all 
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in  a  perifhable  (late,  which  makes  the  daily  renew¬ 
al  fo  eftentially  necefifary  to  health.”  Now  I  leave 
the  world  to  determine,  from  this  defcription  of 
the  patient’s  ftate,  whether  he  be  dead  or  not. 
The  humours  mud  be  in  aperijhable  ftate ,  that  of  a 
dead  body,  and  the  cafe  muft  be  recent ,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  three  hours  after  his  death,  becaufe 
the  humours  will  be  vitiated  by  a  longer  flay  in  the 
body.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  is  as  long  as  a  dead 
body  can  be  fafely  left  without  beginning  to  bleed, 
purge  and  vomit  away  \  and  then  if  they  operate 
and  revive  the  patient,  who  (hall  have  the  face  to 
fay  the  do&or  has  not  done  wonders  ? 

Notwithstanding  this  charadteriftical  defcription 
of  death,  it  immediately  turns  out  that  thefe  won¬ 
der-working  applications  do  no  great  wonders. 
For,  “  thefe  artificial  evacuations  difcharge  all  alike 
the  new,  the  middle,  and  the  old  juices  j  that  is 
the  chyle,  the  blood,  the  ferum,  and  the  lymph  j 
and,  by  this  indifcriminate  adtion,  make  ftrange 
confufions  in  thofe  that  remain.”  If  the  dodtor 
had  not  enumerated  the  juices,  I  fhould  never  have 
underftood  what  were  the  middle  juices,  having  at 
no  time  feen  in  any  phyfiologift  or  anatomift  any 
thing  under  the  denomination  of  a  middle  juice  in 
the  human  body.  And  now  lam  at  a  lofs  to  know 
which  is  the  middle  juice  of  four.  If  I  take  the 
blood,  then  there  is  one  on  the  left  fide,  and  two 
are  on  the  right.  If  I  take  the  ferum,  then  are 
there  two  on  the  left  fide,  and  one  only  is  on  the 
right.  And  how  to  make  a  middle  juice  of  four, 
where  one  thing  muft  be  between  two  equal  parts 
to  constitute  a  middle,  hang  me  if  I  know.  The 
eleventh  or  twelfth  edition  of  the  difiertation,  or 
the  great  circle  itfelf,  may  poflibly  fettle  that  mat¬ 
ter.  Now,  if  Dr.  Cadogan  had  not  determined  to 
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be  always  new,  and  would,  like  his  predecefibrs 
and  cotemporaries,  have  been  contented  to  have 
differed  theferum  to  make  part  of  the  blood,  why 
then  thefe  juices  would  have  been  but  three,  and, 
at  a  fecund,  or  a  third  gueis,  one  might  have  hit  on 
the  middle  one . 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  carrying  off  of  all  the  good 
juices,  and  leaving  the  remaining  in  itrange  con- 
fufion,  are  the  wonders  which  art  can  cio  in  the 
hands  of  no  common  pra&itioner.  And,  in  tins 
place,  I  imagine  may  be  aptly  applied  lome  part 
of  the  firft  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates.  Life  is 
fhort,  art  long,  occafion  quick,  experiment  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  judgement  difficult.  For  if  1  have 
millaken  the  doctor’s  meaning,  in  fuppofing  the 
patient  dead,  before  thefe  wonders  are  to  be 
begun,  I  am  fure  no  man  can  think  him  alive  after 
they  are  finifhed.  1  am  in  fome  doubt  whether 
there  be  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians, 
within  any  conceivable  diftance  of  doing  inch  won¬ 
derful  things,  fir  William  Browne,  the  father  of 
phyfic,  is  the  moft  likely.  For,  added  to  his  great 
ikill  in  medicine,  he  is  a  molt  unequalled  poet,  an 
unrivalled  tranllator,  and  an  incomparable  critic  on 
the  works  of  Horace.  Belides  theic  excellencies, 
what  man  hath  fo  fine  a  hand  at  a  dead  coachman’s 
wig,  or  fo  certain  a  receipt  for  the  preventing  of 
falfe  conceptions  in  women. 

Notwithftanding  art  may  do  thefe  wonders.  Dr. 
Cadogan  tells  us,  “  in  nature’s  courfe,”  that  is, 
whilft  the  patient  is  alive,  “  there  is  a  comrant, 
regular  tranfmutation  and  fucceffion  from  one  date 
to  another  *,  that  is,  from  chyle  into  blood,  and 
blood  into  feruin,  ferum  into  lymph,  and  lo  on, 
till  they  are  all  in  their  turn,  having  done  their  of¬ 
fice  in  various  fhapes,  elaborated  and  ground  to 
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fuch  a  minute  fubtilty  and  finenefs,  that,  like  wave 
impelling  wave,  they  fucceflively  pafs  off  in  the 
vapour  of  infenfible  perfpiration.”  Thus  nature 
fets  her  two  mills  and  her  jlill  to  work,  triturates 
the  blood,  cribrates  it  into  ferum,  refines  it  into 
lymph  by  difiillation  and  off  it  flies  in  the  vapour 
of  infenfible  perfpiration.  But,  by  the  doctor’s 
permiflion,  fome  parts,  of  thefe  fluids,  fo  ground, 
do  really  pafs  by  the  falival  glands,  and  others 
by  the  kidnies.  But  the  fimile,  by  its  being  thus 
happily  applied  to  thole  operations,  makes  ample 
amends  for  thefe  fmall  omiflions.  For  this  feries 
of  ground,  cribrated,  diflilled,  tranfmuted  fluids 
flies  off  in  infenfible  vapour,  like  one  wave  impelling 
another  wave,  in  which  there  is  no  change  of 
the  fluid,  and  which  do  not  fly  off  in  vapour  fen- 
flble  or  infenfible.  I  defire  this  flmilitude  may  be 
remarked  as  very  new  in  aptitude  of  illuftration. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  deferibes  the  ill  effects  of  a 
ftate  of  indolence,  “by  retaining  the  fluids  iff  the 
body  too  long,  they  grow  putrid,  acrimonious  and 
hurtful  many  ways.”  And,  hence  he  fays,  “  the 
breath  and  perfpiration  what  there  is  of  it  occafi- 
onally,  of  indolent  people,  is  never  fweet;  and 
hence,  in  jails,  where  thefe  noxious  vapours  are 
collected  and  condenfed,  from  crowded  wretches 
languifhing  in  indolence,  very  malignant  and  pef- 
tilential  fevers  arife.”  This  paffage  appears  to  be 
a  revelation  of  things  unknown  before,  which  are, 
that  thefe  indolent  people  are  fo  confoundedly  lazy, 
that  they  will  not  take  the  pains  either  to  breathe  or 
perfpire,  but  occafionally.  Nature  hath,  indeed,  fo 
contrived  it  that  the  deficiency  of  the  perfpirable 
matter  may  be  in  fome  degree  fupplied  by  the  uri¬ 
nary  evacuation,  and  the  perfon  live  fome  time  ;  but 
if,  in  this  occafional  breathing ,  the  intervals  fhould  be 
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too  long  continued,  I  know  of  no  method  which 
nature  hath  conftituted  to  preferve  the  patient  from 
dying.  The  indolent  in  high  life  will,  I  hope, 
therefore  correct  this  error,  and  not  become  their 
own  affaffins  by  excefs  of  lazinels,  if  it  be  but  to 
fweeten  their  breath  and  perfpiration.  And  I  deure 
them  to  take  notice, that  this  defcription  of  wretches 
languifhingin  indolence,  is,  by  the  doctor’s  account, 
as  applicable  to  them  as  to  felons;  and  that  a  jail  in 
this  refpedt  is  the  true  tipe  of  an  Opera-houfe,  Piay- 
houfe,  Rout-hpufe,  Carlifle-houfe,  Ranelagh  and 
Pantheon,  where  the  noxious  vapours  are  colledted 
and  concienled,  from  poxes,  king’s  evil,  ieprofy, 
and  many  other  diilempers  equally  malignant.  And 
that,  confequently  next  winter,  very  pelfiiential 
fevers  muft  arife  from  fuch  people  being  crowded 
into  thefe  places. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  diflertation  contains 
a  very  new  account  of  the  effects  of  bliflers. 
*c  Perpetual  bliflers  have  been  often  thought,  and 
'  fometimes  found,  to  be  ferviceable,  in  draining  off 
iome  of  the  fuperfluous  juices,  before  they  are 
much  corrupted  ;  and  making,  by  a  faint  relem- 
blance  of  nature’s  adtion,  a  little  more  room  for 
new.  And  it  is  for  this  reafon  they  do  any  good 
at  all,  by  encreafing  the  general  circulation  and 
forcing  off'  a  few  of  thofe  humours  that  had  circu¬ 
lated  too  long  in  the  body  and  were  becoming 
acrid.”  Now,  in  this  place,  will  not  every  unil¬ 
lumined  reader  imagine,  that  thefe  bliflers  are 
ferviceable  in  draining  off  feme  of  the  fuperfluous  juices 
to  make  a  little  mere  room  for  new  ?  if  they  fhould 
fo  imagine,  mind  what  the  dodlor  fays,  “  they  will 
be  miflaken  ;  for  the  quantity  they  difeharge  is 
fo  trifling,  that  there  could  be  no  phyfiology,  nor 
even  common  fenfe  in  iuppofing  the  evacuation  to 
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be  the  benefit  procured?'  Thus  to  fnppofe,  that  thefb 
blifters  which  do  their  whole  good,  by  forcing  off  thefe 
humours  that  were  becoming  putrid,  do,  in  fa£t,  do 
any  good  at  all  by  thefe  means,  is  to  want  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  phyiiology,  and  to  be  void  of  common 
fenfe.  W  hy  then  did  Dr.  Cadogan  afford  to  unen¬ 
lightened  minds  luch  a  proof  of  felt-condemnation 
by  writing  this  paffage  ?  However,  will  any  pa¬ 
tient  prefume  to  know  better  than  the  dodlor  him- 
felf,  who  certainly  would  not  have  laid,  that  blis¬ 
ters  are  only  ferviceable ,  in  the  way  in  which  he  fays 
they  are  not  ferviceable ,  if  he  could  not  have  recon¬ 
ciled  the  contradidlion.  I  take  this  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  great  in  feveral  of  the  preceding  methods  of 
being  new  and  ingenious. 

The  good  effedts  being  thus  clearly  explained, 
away,  Dr.  Cadogan  has  a  frefh  touch  at  bleeding, 
purging,  and  vomiting,  which  he  again  moll 
kindly  tells  us,  u  do  not  do  fo  much  good  by  a 
difeharge  of  a  hundred-fold  more  of  the  humours, 
than  the  blifters  by  evacuation.55  And  yet  the 
do&or  hath  already  laid,  it  would  be  want  of  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  to  fuppole  that  they  produced  any  be¬ 
nefit  by  this  very  evacuation.  How  much  left 
good,  than  none  at  all^  can  be  done  by  this  hundred¬ 
fold  carrying  off  the  humours  by  bleeding,  purging 
and  vomiting,  I  muff  leave  to  the  author  of  the 
differtation  to  inform  the  world.  Is  it  not  like  the 
Infh  merchant,  who  declared  he  had  fold  fome 
linen  for  fifty  pounds  that  was  worth  nothing  at 
all,  and  which  was  not  half  its  value. 

I  can  meet  with  no  phyfician,  who  hath  a  few  ra- 
tioral  ideas  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  queftion,  when  I 
afk  it.  However,  the  doctor  fays,  46  he  has  known 
bleeding  anlwcr  very  well  to  lome,  efpecially  old 
people,  who  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  it, 
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whom  it  preferred  to  great  age.”  As  Dr.  Cado" 
gan  lays,  he  has  known  this,  no  man,  with  a  few 
rational  ideas,  can  doubt  it-,  and  1  am  fure  every 
fuch  perfon  will  mold  readily  agree  with  him  in 
part  of  this  which  follows.  “  That  it  mu  ft  be 
begun,  in  time,  before  the  whole  mafs  of  humours 
be  vitiated  but  whether  it  fhould  be  continued 
for  life,  if  the  humours  be  reftorecl  to  their  proper 
ftate,  may  admit  of  Tome  doubt.  And  if  they  be  not, 
life  will  not  be  long  continued  by  repeated  bleedings. 

And  now  Dr.  Cadogan  emphatically  alks,  “  is 
it  not  ftrange  that  men  fhould  leek  and  prefer 
thefe  violent  artificial  methods  to  the  fimple,  eafy 
pleafant  and  conftant  addon  of  nature,  and  chufe 
rather  to  take  a  vomit,  or  a  purge,  then  a  walk, 
and  wear  a  perpetual  blifter,  than  make  the  leaft 
ufe  of  their  limbs  ?  ”  Yet,  indeed,  it  is  ftrange, 
fo  palling  ftrange,  that  without  his  word  for  it 
it  would  never  have  gained  credit  with  me, 
except  in  arthritics,  whole  limbs  are  rendered  ufe- 
lei's  by  difeafe.  And  thele  I  think,  do  not  come 
within  the  denomination  of  thole  who  can  chufe  to 
walk  or  make  ufe  of  their  limbs. 

We  are  now  told  a  lecond  time,  cc  that  indo¬ 
lence  mu  ft  inevitably  lay  the  foundation  of  gene¬ 
ral  difeafe.  In  the  very  beft  conftitution  it  may 
be  gout  or  rheurpatifm.  In  the  weaker  habits, 
cholic,  jaundice,  pally,  ftone,  &c.  with  all  of  the 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  clafs.  If  all  thefo 
difeales,  together  with  an  &V.  are  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  to  every  individual,  who  has  not  the  gout 
or  rheumatifm  from  indolence,  why  then  either  of 
the  latter  is  cerrainly  to  be  preferred.  But  if  one  man 
may  have  a  cholic,  and  another  a  jaundice,  in  lieu  of 
the  gout,  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  prefer  a 
weaker  to  the  very  beft  conftitution.  Becaufe 
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cholics  and  jaundices,  as  they  imagine,  are  more 
eafily  rerpoved  than  the  gout  *,  and  they  do  not  fee, 
when  an,  tsV.  is  added  to  the  cholic,  jaundice, 
palfy  and  (tone,  that  there  required  an  enumeration 
of  any  other  difeafes,  fince  that  fign  ftands  for  all 
the  reft . 

In  vain,  fays  the  dodlor,  cc  have  ingenious  men 
of  reading  and  ftudy,  mental  labour  and  ledentary 
life,  who  are  more  fubjedt  to  difeafe  in  general  than 
the  gay  and  thoughtlefs,  endeavoured  to  obviate 
the  evil  by  abstinence  ;  an  excellent  means  of  re¬ 
medy  in  many  cafes,  and  which  few  pradlife,  but 
true  philofophers,  who  are  not  the  molt  likely  to 
want  it.  But  yet,  even  they  do  not  find  it  anfwer, 
and  for  the  reafon  which  I  have  juft  given,  that 
we  cannot  live  two  days  in  health  and  fpirits.  with 
the  fame  blood.”  This  is  certainly  new;  it  is  even 
more  new  than  what  hath  been  already  faid  by  the 
doctor*,  for  he  hath  inveighed  againft  inattention,  as 
the  promoter  of  difeafe  in  men,  who  will  not  ferioufly 
confuler  on  their  health.  And  now,  he  fays,  the 
gay  and  thoughtlefs  are  lefs  iubjedt  to  difeafe  than 
men  of  ftudy  and  mental  labour.  Abflinence  alfo 
is  an  excellent  means  of  remedy  in  many  cafes, 
which  few  pradtife  but  true  philofophers,  who  are 
not  the  moft  likely  to  want  it.  And  yet,  thefe  are 
o-eneraliy  thought  to  be  ingenious,  reading,  Study¬ 
ing,  mentally  laborious  and  ledentary  men.  But 
even  they  do  not  find  it  anfwer.  How  Should 
they  if  they  are  not  the  moft  likely  to  want  it  ? 
And  then  the  reafon  is,  bccaufe  we  cannot  live  two 
days,  in  health  and  fpirits,  with  the  fame  blood. 
Hence  we  may  iearn,  that  Dr.  Cadogan’s  idea  of 
abltinencc  is  living  two  days  without  food,  and 
that,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  an  excellent  means  of  re¬ 
medy  but  yet  it  is  not  found  to  anfwer. 
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But  the  reafons  why  this  excellent  remedy  is  not 
found  to  anfwer  are  thefe  ;  “  there  muft  be  a  new 
daily  fupply  of  that  tetherial  part  of  our  food  call¬ 
ed  up  to  the  brain  to  fupport  its  own  as  well  as  the 
labour  of  the  whole  body.5’  What  this  setherial 
part  of  our  food  may  be,  1  cannot  find  by  any  ana¬ 
lysis,  either  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  jub¬ 
ilances  •,  and  Dr.  Cadogan  has  not  bleffed  the  world 
with  a  recital  of  the  procefs  by  which  it  may  be 
obtained.  However,  it  mud  certainly  be  a  very 
light  fdod,  and  of  eafy  indigeftion  :  and  there 
Teems  to  be  no  great  danger  that  the  people 
will  grow  devilifh  fat  on  this  aetherial  diet. 
Hitherto  beef  and  pudding  have  been  thought,  by 
Englifhmen,  to  be  very  good  food  for  fupporting 
the  labour  of  the  whole  body;  and  yet  this  Teems 
rather  to  b t  fubjlantial  than  atheriaL 

But  Dr.  Cadogan  explains  his  idea  of  this  aether. 
“  I  mean,  fays  he,  the  moil  elaborated,  refined 
part  of  all  our  juices,  which  conftantly  repairs  and 
ncurifhes  the  fmalleft  veffels  and  fibres.9’  1  never 
heard,  till  now,  of  the  juice  called^ther.  This  Teems 
to  be  a  new  opinion,  that  tether,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  finer  than  air,  fhouldbea  juice  to  repair  ana  nourifh 
the  veffels  andhbres  of  the  body.  1  fancy  the  work  will 
be  but  flight.  But  then  the  doftor  doubts,  “  whe¬ 
ther  he  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  animal  i'pirits  or 

not  ;  but  that  is  not  material.”  Call  it  what  vou 

—  * 

pleafe,  doffor,  but  find  its  exiftence  firft,  and  then 
I  would  advife  you  to  explain  how  thefe  animal 
Tpirits,  which  have  hitherto  been  deflined  to  the 
work  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  motion,  can  be 
conftantly  applied  to  repair  and  nourifh  the 
veffels  and  fibres  of  the  body.  This,  although 
it  be  totally  new,  is  yet  connected  with  ano¬ 
ther  novelty,  which  is,  that  this  food,  which 
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is  ground,  bolted ,  difi  tiled,  and  tr an f muted  into  the  fe- 
vercu  jubfiances  of  chyle,  blood,  ferum,  lymph  and 
fc  on,  m  order  to  make  this  aether,  fhould  be  the 
aetheriai  part  of  the  feed  itfelf .  1  wifh  Dr.  Cadogan 
would  inform  the  world,  in  what  manner  this  teener 
m.  y  be  obtained,  which  will  fo  wrell  1'npport  the  la¬ 
bour  of  die  body.  Becaule  the  induftrious  poor, 
who  labbur  in  the  fields,  at  the  loom,  and. at  the 
we,  molt  grtevoufly  complain  that  they  can 
y  o-er  roil,  nor  live  any  longer  upon  air,  which 
hr  aimod  the  only  food  that  the  parliament  thinks  fit 
to  allow  them,  or  which  they  can  purchafe  by  their 
wages,  at  the  prelent  enormous  prices  of  provisions. 

And  now  we  are  told,  “  whenever  this  aether 
fails,  we  mult  neceifarily  feel  languor  and  laflitude 
both  of  body  and  mind.”  And  fuch  I  fuppofe 
will  be  the  effeft,  on  thofe  who  have  none  of  this 

aether  to  eat.  HoWever,  there  is  a  difference  that 
#  '  « 

in  wearinels  of  the  limbs,  from  much  action  the 
lees  and  coarfer  parts  are  thrown  off  alfo  ;  and  the 
firfl  meal  and  firfl  deep  foon  fupplies  the  defebtb5 
And  here  is  added,  to  the  mills  and  (till,  a  brewer’s 
'v at,  in  which  the  liquor  throws  off  the  lees  by 
fermentation,  l  humbly  prefume  that  in  the  na¬ 
tural  orders  of  things,  thisprocefs  filould  have  pre¬ 
ceded  the  diftillation.  tc  In  mental  labour,  as  the 
doblor  fays,  the  feculence  remains  to  obllrufl  all 
appetite;  there  is  no  room,  and,  therefore,  no 
call  fur  lupply  •,  the  whole  man  buffers  and  finks  ” 
From  hence  we  learn  that  the  appetite  lies  in  the 
blood,  and  that  the  circulation  of  it  may  be  cbftruftcd 
by  the  feculence  of  mental  labour,  which  mull  lie 
there  a  io ;  or  how  can  it  caiifethe  obftru&ion?  but 
however,  1  find,  by  my  own  feelings,  that  my  ap¬ 
petite  is  not  obftru&ed  by  writing  this  enquiry, 
which  proves,  either  that  my  mental  labour  is  not 
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great,  that  the  feculence  is  carried  of  by  ftudy,  or 
that  the  dodor  is  miftaken,  for  I  want  a  fupV 
ply;  becaufe  the  whole  man  differs  and  finks 
through  inanition. 

I  am  afraid,  alfo,  that  there  may  not  improbably  be 
found  fome  very  afiiduous  ftudents,  in  colleges  and 
garrets,  who  are  not  lb  lucky  as  to  have  their  appe¬ 
tites  obftruded  by  the  feculence  of  mental  labour*, 
who  have  rather  more  room  in  their  ftomachs  than 
meat  to  fill  them  ;  who  call  for  a  fupply,  and  whole 
whole  man  fuffers  and  finks,  becaufe  they  have 
little  to  eat.  I  fancy,  therefore,  that  they  would  not 
be  lorry  that  either  this  tetherial  food  were  made 
known  to  them,  to  fatisfy  their  hunger:  or  that  the 
feculence  would  remain  to  obftrud  their  appetite. 
For,  in  their  prefen t  ffate,  their  ftomachs  are  be¬ 
tween  two  ftools ;  a  great  appetite  and  nothing  to 
eat.  The  bell  rings  to  dinner,  and  here  I  gladly 
clofe  this  fedion  of  my  mental  labour  on  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  indolence. 


SECTION.  IV. 
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IT  is  a  common  remark,  that,  in  a  race,  the 
perfon  who  lets  off  with  the  greateft  rapidity  is 
the  lead  likely  to  fupport  it  through  the  courfe,  or 
to  reach  the  goal  the  foremoft.  The  fallacy  of  this 
obfervation  is  evinced  by  the  author  of  this  difter- 
tation,  into  whofe  merits  I  am  enquiring.  For,  in 
his  preface,  and  in  the  two  fedions  already  ex¬ 
amined,  he  begins  like  the  morning  fun,  and  con¬ 
tinues  his  race  with  equal  celerity  through  the  whole 
to  the  conclufions  of  them.  Mind  how  he  perfeveres 
in  the  fame  fpirit  in  the  beginning  of  his  intem¬ 
perance. 
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perancc.  “  I  come  now,  fays  he,  to  fpeak  of  in¬ 
temperance,  for  indolence,  blunting  all  our  fen- 
fations,  naturally  leads  us  to  intemperance.”  This 
is  the  firft  time  in  which  1  have  heard  that  the 
bluntnefs  of  ienfations  ever  led  a  man  to  leek  the 
fatisfadtion  of  them.  1  have  often  known,  that 
the  keenefs  of  fenfation  hath  been  the  incentive  ta 
leek  for  intemperate  things*,  but  not  the  bluntnefs. 
Is  not  this  the  fame  as  faying,  the  lefs  the  motive, 
the  more  the  defire f  hath  not  the  dodtor  miftaken 
the  pole  of  the  hatchet  for  the  edge.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  “  we  want  the  whip  and  fpur  of  luxury  to 
excite  our  jaded  appetites.”  But  by  what  are  thefe 
appetitesyW^d?  by  indolence.  This  feerns  ftrange, 
for  indolence,  of  all  things,  is  the  moft  likely  to 
have  nothing  to  eat ;  and,  therefore,  not  to  want 
the  whip  and  fpur  of  luxury.  We  are  told,  how- 
every  “  that  there  is  no  enduring  the  perpetual 
moping  languor  of  indolence.”  Is  it  the  bluntnefs 
or  the  keenefs  of  our  fenfations  which  makes  us 
unable  to  endure  this  languor  ?  but  it  feems,  cc  we 
By  to  the  ftimulating  fenfualities  of  the  table  and 
the  bottle.  Friend  provokes  friend  to  exceed  and 
accumulate  one  evil  upon  another.  A  joyous  mo¬ 
mentary  relief  is  obtained,  to  be  paid  for  feverely 
foon  after.”  What  does  the  bluntnefs  of  fenfation 
make  us  fly  ?  (hould  it  not  be  the  floarpnefs  by  which 
we  are  fo  much  hurried  to  get  rid  of  moping  lan¬ 
guor  by  means  of  ftimulating  fenfualities  ?  but 
mind  how  charadteriftically  the  a  fits  of  friendfhip 
are  delineated.  One  friend  provokes  another  friend 
to  accumulate  one  evil  upon  another  9  and  to  obtain  a 
joyous  momentary  relief  by  future  fufftrings.  A 
plague  on  fuch  friends,  fay  I,  who  accumulate 
evils  upon  one  another.  Can’t  a  man  get  enough 
of  them  himlelf  without  being  compelled  to  feek 

fuch 
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fuch  favours  from  his  Friends.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  icarcity  of  evils,, whenever  any  one  has  been 
truly  industrious,  to  feek  them.  And,  to  fay  the 
truth,  I  fufpedt,  from  what  I  have  felt  mylelf, 
that,  in  general,  they  come,  in  fufticient  abun¬ 
dance,  without  the  kindnefs  and  affiduity  of  our 
friends  to  accumulate  them  upon  us.  But  now, 
the  next  morning  our  horrors  increafe,  and,  in 
this  courfe  ;  there  is  no  remedy  but  repetition.5* 
Then  let  the  patient  perlevere  in  the  fame  courfe* 
and  take  thefe  repetitions  and  he  is  cured.  Why 
then  does  Dr.  Cadogan  endeavour  to  change  the 
method  of  medication  ?  does  he  propofe  any  thing 
more  than  a  cure  for  his  patients.  And  thus  in¬ 
temperance,  if  it  be  the  joint  caufe  with  indolence, 
in  creating  difeafes,  is,  in  fade,  the  [ole  remedy  which 
by  repetition  refeinds  the  caufe  itjelf.  For,  1  hope. 
Dr.  Cadogan  will  allow  that  a  remedy  is  a  cure , 
unlefs  he  chufes  to  infill,  that  his  dietetic  regimen 
is  no  remedy  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  will  cure. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  although  he  hath  found  a  full  re* 
medy  for  indolence,  in  repetitions  of  intemperance, 
feems  not  to  have  remarked  this  excellence  in  him* 
lelf :  Jout  flill  proceeds  to  confider  intemperance 
but  as  a  partial  cure.  For,  fays  he,  “  thus  who¬ 
ever  is  indolent  is  intemperate  alfo,  and  partly 
from  neceffity.55  I  wifh  I  could  know  which  part 
of  intemperance  fprurjg  from  neceffity,  becaufe,  on 
fuch  a  difeovery,  the  other  parts  might  be  omitted, 
which,  as  I  fuppofe,  impede  the  cure.  And  now, 
it  appears,  “  that  the  evils,55  of  a  partial  cure,  I 
fuppofe,  “  neceffary  following  both  thefe  caufes, 
often  make  the  rich  and  great  more  wretched  than 
the  poor;  and  the  ballance  of  happinefs  is  held 
more  equally  between  them;  for,  however  other 

things 
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things  may  be  dlftrihuted,  happinefs,  like  water, 
always  finds  its  level  among  men.” 

I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  lorne  doubts  concerning 
this  level  of  happinefs.  For  example,  can  the  man, 
who  hath  a  wife  and  four  children,  who,  by  the 
fweat  of  his  brow,  earns  but  one  (hilling  a  day,  be 
fo  happy  as  he  who  gets  five  ?  can  he,  with  twelve- 
pence,  purchafe  the  common  necefiaries  of  life, 
iuch  as  meat,  bread,  vegetables  and  fmall  beer, 
for  fix  perfons,  even  for  one  reafonable  meal  r  arc 
they  to  live  without  houfe,  clothes,  fire,  furni.ure, 
and  the  various  other  things  which  are  necefiary  to 
life,  health  and  cleanlinefs  ?  will  happinefs  find  its 
level  between  the  perfons  who  abound,  and  thole 
who  are  in  daily  want  of  the  great  elf  part  of  all 
thcfe  necefiaries  ?  to  fay  nothing  of  the  augmen¬ 
tation  of  clifirefs  in  fickncfs  and  in  the  other  cafu- 
alties  of  life?  If  happinefs  can  find  its  level  here, 
it  muft  either  be  that  one  fhilling  will  purchale  all 
thefe  things  for  fix  perfons  •,  or  that  men  may  be 
happy,  without  the  common  necefiaries  of  life. 
But,  to  prelerve  a  level  of  any  thing  which  is  flu¬ 
id,  there  muft  be  communications  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  refervoirs  *,  and,  in  this  inftance,  there  are 
no  fuch  exifting.  The  rich  have  their  lakes  on 
the  tops  of  high  places,  well  fecured  with  mounds, 
from  defeending  to  the  laborious  cottager  in  t lie 
humble  vale.  To  quit  all  fimile  and  metaphor, 
men,  who  are  firangers  to  the  miferies  of  indigence, 
become  infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  humanity 
in  want.  And,  from  fated  appetites,  warm  houfes, 
refre  fifing  beds,  comfortable  clothes,  and-  all 
things  in  abundance,  they  fupinely  and  inhu¬ 
manly  conclude,  that  the  poor  can  know  no  mile- 
ries  from  the  depravation  of  all  thoic  things  which 
are  the  confiant  pofiefiion  of  themfelves.  Hence 
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hath  arifen  this  trite  and  falacious  philofophy, 
which  countenances  that  hardnefs  of  heart,  and 
contempt  of  philanthropy,  which  are  lo  diftinguifh* 
able  in  the  great,  the  luxurious,  the  rich,  and  the 
eafy.  Thefe,  abforbed  in  fatisfying  their  own  ex¬ 
cel live  and  unnatural  defires,  deny  even  companion 
and  daily  bread  to  thofe,  who,  in  every  cftimable 
quality  of  life,  either  rdpebting  the  national  wel¬ 
fare,  or  that  of  thefe  very  obdurate  individuals  are 
incomparably  more  deferving.  On  this  account,  I 
am  apprehenfive,  that  things,  being  fo  circum- 
ftanced,  “the  poor  can  never  be  cured  of  envy,  nor 
the  rich  be  induced  to  enjoy  their  wealth  with  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  becoming  men,”  until  Dr.  Cadogan  hath 
cured  the  gout  by  his  regimen.  And,  I  am  afraid 
that  if  our  bodies  are  not  more  perfect,  at  the  re- 
furrebtion,  than  when  they  go  to  the  grave,  that 
great  numbers  muft  walk  upon  crutches  to  the  lad 
judgement;  for,  to  that  we  muft  all  come  at  laft. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  in  this  digreffion  bellowed 
upon  the  world  the  preceding  novelties,  is  pleafed 
to  fay,  44  before  I  return  to  my  fubjebt,  I  fear  I 
muft  make  an  apology  for  what  1  am  going  to  fay, 
and  hope  no  one  will  be  offended,  when  [  venture 
to  fay,  that  nine  in  ten  of  all  the  chronic  djfeafes 
in  the  world,  particularly  the  gout,  owe  their  fir  ft 
rife  to  intemperance.”  That  this  affection  does 
really  ftand  in  need  of  an  apology  is  very  evident : 
and,  therefore,  the  doctor  was  right  in  making  it. 
But  if  the  paffage,  for  which  the  doctor  has  apolo¬ 
gized,  be  received,  by  others,  as  by  me,  it  will 
never  give  offence,  although  it  may  excite  a  fmile. 
For,  when  it  is  recollebted,  that  no  further  than  in 
the  preceding  page  of  the  differtation,  it  is  faid, 
that  indolence  naturally  leads  us  to  intemperance ,  may 
it  not  be  a  caufe  of  fmall  fimpering,  at  leaff,  that 
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intemperance  fhould,  nine  times  in  ten,  be  the firfl 
rife  of  all  the  chronic  difeafes  in  the  world.  This 
I  take  to  be  a  very  new  difeovery  in  metaphyfics; 
that  there  are  two  firfl  cattfies ,  or  that  which,  in  cau- 
fation  follows  the  firfl ,  is  not  the  fecond ,  but  the  firfl . 
And  now,  I  fancy,  that  the  do&or’s  apology  is 
proved  to  be  fo  neceffary,  that  no  one  will  be  of¬ 
fended  at  it. 

We  are  now  told  that,  <c  many  a  good  man,  who 
piques  himfelf  upon  being  the  mod  fober,  regular 
creature  alive,  and  never  eats  but  of  one  or  two 
plain  difhes,  as  he  calls  them,  nor  exceeds  his 
pint  of  wine,  at  any  meal  ♦,  keeps  good  hours  and 
neer  fleeps  above  eight  or  nine  hours,  may  be 
furprifed,  if  not  affronted,  to  have  his  difeafes 
imputed  to  intemperance,  which  he  confiders  as  a 
great  crime.  And  yet  is  often  ill,  Tick  in  his  fto- 
mach,  troubled  with  indigeftion,  and  crippled 
with  the  gout.  The  cafe  is,  we  judge  of  tempe¬ 
rance  and  intemperance  from  our  own  habits, 
without  any  juft  idea  of  either.  What  we  arc 
ufed  to  do,  and  lee  others  do,  we  think  right, 
and  never  go  up  to  nature  for  our  knowledge.” 

That  we  are  apt  to  think  our  own  condubt  right, 
is  true  enough  f  but  that  we  are  fo  indulgent  to 
the  abfions  of  others  to  think  them  right  alfo ,  is, 
I  am  afraid,  rather. contrary  to  what  is  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  found  in  men’s  opinions  of  one  another. 
Elfe,  whence  do  thefe  cenfures  fo  frequently  arife 
on  the  behaviour  of  thefe  around  us  ?  1  fancy  Dr. 
C'adogan  forgot  to  go  up  to  nature  for  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  that  particular.  However,  fays  he,  tc  the 
beft  way  to  explain  what  1  mean,  by  intempe¬ 
rance,  may  be  to  enquire  what  is  nature’s  law  of 
temperance  •,  and,  to  deviate  from  that,  muft  be 
considered,  as  intemperance.  And  here  I  muft 
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beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  temperance  is  a  thing 
of  which  no  Englifhman  has,  or  can  have  the  lead 
idea,  if  he  judges  from  his  own  and  his  neigh* 
hour’s  habits.  To  form  fome  notion  of  it,  he 
mud  have  been  -in  other  countries,  particularly 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy,  and  obferved  how  men 
live  there.”  Now,  in  this  place,  I  am  not  a  little 
furprized,  that  the  dodtor  has  not  directed  all  the 
Englilh  to  vrdt  thefe  countries,  in  order  to  have 
fome  notion  of  temperance,  and  not  to  begin 
reading  his  differtation,  with  an  impoffibility 
of  having  the  lead  idea  of  this  part  of  his 
fubjedt  ;  fmce  he  cannot  obtain  it  by  judging 
of  his  own  or  his  neighbour’s  habits,  without 
fuch  a  voyage.  May  it  not  be  faid,  by  fome 
of  thofe  people,  who  have  never  feen  the  thing, 
that  the  dodlor’s  words  give  no  kind  of  idea 
of  it,  and  that  they  have  gained  credit  and  adent 
entirely  from  the  politenefs  of  his  reader. 

The  dodlor  continues,  “  what  they,  the  Por- 
tuguefe  and  others  call  temperance,  or  even  good 
living,  with  us  would  be  thought  downright 
starving.  In  this  view  temperance  is  local  and  com¬ 
parative  *,  but  what  I  mean,  is,  natural  temperance, 
not  depending  upon  place  or  cudom  *,  and  we 
mud  not  judge  of  it  from  countries,  where  a 
piece  of  bad  bread  and  an  onion,  with  a  draught 
of  water,  is  thought  a  tolerable  meal ;  nor  from 
our  own,  where  beggars  live  better  than  the  no¬ 
bles  of  fome  countries,  and  where  we  riot  in  the 
choice  of  plenty,  native  and  exotic,  every  day.” 
This  would  be  rare  news  for  old  England,  but  for 
a  Tingle  circum dance,  which  will  be  revealed  im¬ 
mediately.  The  fird  and  mod  driking  part  of  the 
preceding  paflage,  is,  that  the  Englilh  men,  who, 
two  minutes  fince,  could  not  have  the  lead  idea 
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of  what  temperance  is,  without  going  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  or  Italy,  mud  not  judge  of  it  by  what 
is  to  be  found  in  thefe  countries.  Is  not  this 
giving  a  rule  for  our  judgements,  and  then  re- 
icinding  the  application  ct  it  ?  which  feems  to  be 
new  and  original.  I  have  fome  doubt,  alfo,  whether 
the  beggars  in  England  do  really  live  better  than 
the  nobles  of  any  country  in  Europe  •,  but  of  this 
I  am  fure,  that  our  honed,  indudrious,  and  de* 
ferving  labourers,  in  all  kinds  of  the  neceffary  pro- 
vifions  of  life,  do  not  •,  nor  much  better  than 
thofe  who  eat  bread  with  onion,  and  drink  water. 
For,  with  a  family,  and  the  wages  of  one  fhiliing  ‘ 
a  day,  what  more  can  he  purchafe  for  their  daily 
food,  unlefs  a  little  cheefe  be  placed  in  the  dead 
of  onion  ?  And  now  I  would  gladly  know  of  Dr. 
Cadogan,  whether,  if  he  himielf  lived  near  fuch 
perfons,  of  which  there  are  a  million,  at  lead,  in 
this  kingdom,  he  might  not  acquire  a  tolerable  idea 
of  temperance  from  his  neighbour’s  habits,  with¬ 
out  travelling  to  Spain,  or  Portugal,  for  fuch  in¬ 
formation.  And  when  he  has  anfwered  that  quef- 
tion,  I  fhall  defire  him  to  acquaint  me,  where  he 
found  thefe  ufeful  people,  rioting  in  the  choice  of 
plenty,  native  and  exotic,  every  day  ?  And  now 
I  leave  my  readers  to  gnefs,  what  is  the  fingle 
circumdance,  which  prevents  the  dodtor’s  account 
from  being  fuch  rare  news  to  poor  old  Eng¬ 
land 

Thank  god,  wre  are  at  lad  arrived  to  Dr.  Cado- 
gan’s  idea  of  temperance.  Says  he,  “  I  think 
there  is  an  abfolute  determined  temperance  to  be 
meafured  by  every  man’s  natural,  unprovoked  ap¬ 
petite,  digedion  and  confumption  while  he  conti¬ 
nues  in  a  good  date  of  health  and  right  habit  of 
life.”  As  this  is  intended  to  be  a  precile  definition 
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of  temperance,  on  which  our  health  depends, 
k  merits  a.  nice  and  particular  examination.  Now- 
all  abfolute  and  determined  quantities  are  univer- 
^ ally  allowed  to  be  fuch  as  do  not  vary.  For  ex-^ 
ample,  the  length  of  a  foot.  And  all  the  compaffes 
by  which  it  ismeaiured,  mull  then  beopened  exadliy 
alike.  If  this  temperance  be  abfolute  and,  deter  mu 
ned ,  every  man’s  appetite  mud  then  be  precifely 
of  the  lame  fize  which  meafures  it :  or  he  mud 
have  a  power  of  extending  orleffening  it,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  is  lefs,  or  larger  than  the  abfolute  and 
determined  temperance.  This,  as  I  humbly  con¬ 
ceive  it,  is  not  the  cafe.  But  that  fame  men  do 
eat  and  drink  more  than  others,  and  yet  digeft, 
coniume,  and  continue  in  a  good  ftate  of  health, 
and  right  habit  of  life.  I  fhould  imagine,  that 
Dr.  Cadogan  means,  what  is  find  by  Sandlorius  and 
Keil,  that  temperance  is  that  which  varies ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  meaiure  of  every  man's  appetite ,  digefi- 
tion  and  ccnfumpticn  \  if  he  were  not  lo  extremely 
exadt  in  affixing  ideas  to  his  words  through  his 
whole  differtation.  However,  that  may  be,  the 
definition  is  certainly  new  ;  and  it  only  differs  from 
the  other,  by  making  that  moveable  which  is  fixed-) 
and  that  fixed  which  is  moveable  \  or,  it  may  be,  the 
dodfor,  in  faying  one  thing,  means  another.  There 
leems  to  be  required  an  amazing  precifion  in  this 
article  of  consumption ,  to  preferve  health,  which  is, 
“  that  every  man  muft  throw  off  to  the  laft  grain  all 
that  he  con  fumes” 

“This,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  is  nature’s  law.”  But  in 
what  part  of  her  code  has  he  fecn,  that  health  is  to 
be  deitroyed  by  a  fingle  grain  of  old  matter  re¬ 
tained  in  the  body  beyond  the  fpace  of  twenty-four 
lours  ?  For,  in  this  manner,  he  muft  be  under- 
food  ;  flnce  he  fays,  that  the  old  juices  muft  be 
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thrown  ofF  before  the  new  can  find  admiftion  into 
the  blood. 

After  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  given  his  opinion, 
“  that  eating,  without  appetite,  and  drinking, 
without  thirfi,  or  provoked  to  either,  by  incen¬ 
tives  of  any  kind,  form  no  part  of  temperance,  he 
fays,  “  indeed,  I  cannot  allow  him  to  be  dricfily 
temperate,  who  drinks  any  wine  or  ftrong  liquor 
at  all,  unlefs  it  be  medicinally,  or  now  and  then 
for  the  fake  of  fociety  and  good  humour  *,  but,  by  no 
means  every  day-.”  And  thus  the  intention  of  taking 
the  wine  alters  its  phyfical  qualities  from  hurtful  to 
harmlefs.  Now  if  good  humour  and  fociety  can 
produce  this  effect,  on  one  day,  why  not  through 
every  day  in  the  year  ?  Only  drink  for  the  fake 
of  thefe  two  things  and  the  affair  is  completed. 

Temperance  being  thus  defined,  the  dodtor 
fays,  44  now  let  us  compare  this  fimple  idea  of 
temperance  with  the  common  courfe  of  mod  mens 
lives,  and  obferve  their  progrefs  from  health  to 
ficknefs.”  if  Dr.  Cadogan  means,  that  temperance 
is  a  fimple  idea,  in  contradidinbtion  to  a  complex 
idea,  i  am  apprehenfive,  that  as  temperance  in¬ 
cludes  the  ideas  of  all  we  eat,  drink,  digeft,  con- 
fume,  and  throw  off,  he  mud  be  midaken  in  the 
ufe  of  that  epithet  fimple ;  unlefs  a  number  of  ideas 
may  form  but  one.  But  there  is,  indeed,  another 
fienje  which  is  fometimes  annexed  to  the  word  fimple . 
if  that  be  his  meaning,  why  then,  it  may  be  lately 
acknowledged,  that  his  idea  of  temperance  is 
fimple  enough.  And  here  the  do&or  is  new  in 
various  indances  cf  the  preceding  novelties. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  in  this  place,  exhibits  a  confpi- 
cuous  proof  of  his  great  talents  in  declamation, 
againd  the  evils  which  arile  from  intemperance, 
of  which  1  fhall  ft  left  but  one  paffage.  He  fays, 
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of  an  intemperate  man,  “  he  has  recon rfe  to  dain¬ 
ties,  fauces,  pickles,  provocatives  of  all  forts, 
Thsje  loon  lofe  their  power  *,  and  though  he 
waih.es  down  each  mouthful  with  a  glafs  of  wine, 
lie  can  relifh  nothing.  What  is  to  be  doner — • 
Send  for  a  phyfician.-  Dodlor,  I  have  loft  my  fto- 
roach  ;  pray  give  me,  fays  he,  with  great  innocence 
and  ignorance,  lomething  to  give  me  an  appetite, 
as  if  want  of  appetite  was  a  difeafe  to  be  cured  by 
art.”  Surely  this  patient,  whatever  may  be  his 
innocence ,  is  the  moil  ignorant  man  that  ever  exift- 
ed.  What  in  the  name  of  eating  will  he  do  with 
an  appetite  after  he  hath  loft  his  fiomach  in  which  to 
put  his  meat  ?  Is  it  not,  as  the  dodlor  hints,  a  ft  range 
conception  that  want  of  appetite  is  a  difeafe  th‘at  can 
be  cured  by  art ,  when  a  man  hath  loft  his  fiomach  ? 
what  a  ftrange  requeft  is  it  alfo  to  have  hunger  re- 
ifored  which  he  hath  no  means  of  fatisfying  it.  Rot 
the  ignorance  of  the  fellow  *,  could  not  he  have  re- 
quefted  the  dodlor,  by  his  art,  to  have  made  him  a 
fiomach  before  he  defired  him  to  give  him  an  appe¬ 
tite  ?  did  he  think  the  dodlor  could  not  have  done  it? 
ftill  new  and  new  and  more  new. 

To  the  preceding  isTubjoined,  in  vain  would 
the  phyfician,  moved  by  particular  friendfhip  to 
the  man,  or  that  integrity  he  owes  to  all  men, 
give  him  the  belt  advice  in  two  words,  quaere 
juddndoft  I  his  is  truely  laconic  ;  but  if  the  pati¬ 
ent  does  not  underftand  Latin,  thcfe  two  words 
muft  be  four ,  leek  it  by  labour,  as  the  dodlor 
than  dates  it,  although  verbally  it  is  by  [wearing* 
Add  therefore,  as  the  dodlor  is  fo  extremely  prccife 
in  his  term  labour ,  I  fuppofc  that f wearing  by  ex er rife 
is  not  that  which  can  cure  the  patient.  And  yet 
we  fhall  find  that  exercife  is  recommended  for  the 
lame  pnrpofe  in  this  diftertation.  Now  I  have 
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fome  doubt  whether  the  mod  friendly  and  diilntc- 
refted  phyfician  upon  earth,  by  two,  or  even  by  four 
words  of  the  bed  advice,  or  by  fweating,  had  he  ail 
the  hypocaufla  of  the  ancients  in  which  to  put 
his  friend,  can  procure  him  an  appetite  after  he 
,  hath  loti  his  ftomach . 

To  this  is  added,  cc  he  would  be  thought  a  man. 
void  of  all  knowledge  and  Ikill  in  his  profeffion, 
if  he  did  not  immediately,  or  after  a  few  evacua¬ 
tions,  prefcribe  ftomachics,  bitter  fpicy  infufions, 
in  wine  or  brandy,  vitriolic  elixirs,  bark,  fteel, 
Now  I  fhould  think  that  the  man  who  had 
loll  his  ftomach,  was  empty  enough  without  eva¬ 
cuations  ;  and  that  the  phylician  would  bethought 
void  of  ail  knowledge  and  (kill  in  his  profeffion, 
who  fhould  prefcribe  the  antecedent  medicines  for 
fuch  a  man.  But  doctors  differ,  and  Dr,  Cadogan’s 
is  the  new  wTay  of  medication. 

However,  it  feems  that  as  BayesTs  Lar della , 
dead  in  her  coffin,  might  after  all  be  not  dead, 
fo  thofe  perfons,  who  have  loft  their  ftomach^ 
may  neverthelefs  have  them  (till  and  recover 
their  appetites .  For,  “  by  the  ule  of  thefe  things 
the  ftomach;  roufed  to  a  little  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tion,  frees  itfelf  by  difcharging  its  crude,  auftere, 
coagulated  contents  into  the  bowels,  to  be  thence 
forwarded  into  the  blood.”  What,  can  the  crude 
coagulated  contents  be  difcharged  through  the 
lafleals,  whole  apertures  are  invifible,  by  a  -mi- 
crofcope,  to  all  thofe  who  cannot  fee  things  out  of 
fight  ?  “  The  man  is  freed  for  a  time  ;  he  can 
eat  again,  and  thinks  all  well.”  Has  nor 
Dr.  Cadogan  changed  his  opinion  in  fixteen  lines, 
and  proved,  that  want  of  appetite  can  be  cured 
by  art ?  Is  not  this  author  not  only  new,  in  for- 
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getting  what  other  phyfidans  haye  written,  but 
what  he  writes  him  felt  ? 

“  But  this  is  a  fhort-lived  delufion,  if  he  is  ro- 
buft,  the  acrimony  floating  in  the  blood  will  be 
thrown  out,  and  a  fit  of  gout  fucceeds ,  if  Ids  fo, 
rheumatifm  or  cholic,  &c.  as  I  have  already  faid. 
But  let  us  luppofe  it  to  be  the  gout,  which,  if  he 
bears  patiently,  drinking  no  madeira,  nor  brandy, 
to  keep  it  out  of  his  itomach,  nature  will  relieve 
him  in  a  certain  timed*  And  thus  it  follows,  that 
in  order  to  be  relieved  by  nature,  the  gout  mud  be 
let  into  the  ftomacb ,  which,  if  it  be  true,  is  a  very 
good  reafon  for  drinking  neither  madeira,  brandy, 
nor  any  other  liquor  to  keep  it  out.  And  this  is 
certainly  new  in  the  matter,  in  the  manner,  and  in 
the  method  of  cure.  Be  patient  therefore  ye  arthritic 
fufferers,  and  let  the  gout  come  into  your  ftomachs 
and  quietly  remain  there ,  that  nature  may  relieve 
you  in  a  certain  time.  “  And  the  gouty  acrimony 
will  be  concofted,  and  exhaufted  by  the  fympto- 
matic  fever  that  always  attends,  you  will  recover 
into  health,  and  if  affifted  by  judicious,  mild, 
and  foft  medicines  your  pains  might  be  greatly 
affuaged  and  mitigated,  and  you  would  recover 
fooner.” 

Dr.  Cadogan  enriches  all  parts  of  fcie-nce,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  medicine  by  his  new  cjif- 
coveries.  For,  who  in  pharmacy  has,  at  any  time 
heard,  till  now,  of  a  judicious  medicine  ?  mild  and 
foftemetics,  cathartics,  fudorifics,  diuretics,  and  a  vaft 


variety  of  others  may  be  found  in  all  difpenfatori.es  ; 
but  in  what  difpenfatory  fhall  we  difeover  a  medicine 
endowed  with  thought ,  prudent ,  wife ,  and Jkilful ? 
Till  this  happy  revelation  thefe  attributes  of  the 
mind  have  been  fometimes  fuppofed  to  refide  in 
the  phyfician.  They  are  now  transfer ed  to  the 
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fhyfic.  Great  is  the  difcovery  and  propitious  the 
acquisition.  For  now  the  doctor  may  fend  the  ju- 
dicioulncis,  or  his  medicine  into  the  patient’s 
t>  dy,  where  'it  may  look  _  round,  examine, 
and  infallibly  difcover  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  at¬ 
tack  it  in  its  citadel,  and  force  it  to  ldrrender  or  to 
flee.  But  ior  the  prefcription  of  this  remedy  I 
think  double  fees  fiiould  be  given,  one  for  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  judgement,  and  the  other  for  the  judidcufnejs 
of  the  medicine.  And  here,  as  the  debtor  hath 
fa  id  of  the  Magnefia,  my  Magnejia,  to  whom  the 
property  does  hardly  belong,  i  am  iurpnfed  he 
has  not  called  this  my  judicious  medicine,  of  which, 
no  man  can.diipute  that  he  is  the  inventor. 

'After  this  the  progrefs  of  fuch  a  patient  is  excel¬ 
lently  deferibed.  cc  Fie  returns  to  his  former  ha¬ 
bits,  -quickly  brings  on  the  fame  round  of  com¬ 
plaints  again  and  again,  all  aggravated  by  each  re¬ 
turn,  and  he  kfs  able  to  bear  them,  till  he  becomes, 
a  confirmed  invalid  and  cripple  for  life  *,  which, 
with  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  medication,  and  a  few 
journies  to  Bath,  he  drags  on,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
debtors  he  has  confulted,  and  the  infallible  quack 
medicines  he  has  taken,  lamenting  that  none  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  hit  his  cure,  he  links  below 
opium  and  branay,  and  dies  long  before  his  time. 
Ibis  is  the  courfe  I  have  lived  to  lee  many  take, 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  cale  of  more  whom  I  have 
never  heard  of,  and  whi^h  any  one  may  obierve  in 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.” 

Is  it  not  aftonifhing  that  fuch  a  patient  after  fuch 
ufelefs  medication  fhould  be  able  to  drag  on,  in 
life,  in  fpite  of  all  his  dodiors  and  quacks.  1  quel- 
tion  whether  Dr  Cadogan’s  regimen  might  not 
have  prevented  him  that  trouble  ? 

1  hat  Dr.  Cadogan  ihould  fee  lb  many  d \z  long  be¬ 
fore  their  time  oj  dying  may  be  not  impollible  to  him 
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who  hath  had  cccular  demonftration  of  things  out 
of  fight .  But  for  other  phylidans  they  unanirqoully 
aver,  that  they  have  never  fecn  a  man  dead  before 
the  time  that  he  died."  I  crave  your  mercy, 
gentle  reader,  Dr.  Cheyne,  no  common  praBit:  one/ 
aifo,  hath  publifhed  an  account  of  a  man,  who  died 
before  his  time ,  and  came  to  life  again,  juft  as  he 
pleafed.  Dr.  Cheyne’s  patients  believed  his  ftory  ; 
and  why  may  not  Dr.  Cadogan’s  do  the  fame  ?  for 
this  is  an  age  in  which  men,  having  renounced  the 
belief  of  things  that  are  probable,  are  captivated 
by  the  credulity  of  things  irnpofiible.  And  i  do 
allure  the  dodlor’s  readers,  that  there  is  great  oc- 
cafion  for  a  lively  faith  in  reading  his  diffe ration. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  grows  a  little  fufpicious  of 
himfelf.  “  1  believe,  -lays  he,  I  muft  here  ex¬ 
plain  a  little  more  fu]ly  what  1  mean,  by  provoking 
the  appetite,  which  I  take  to  be  the  general  mode 
of  intemperance  among  men  ;  for  cuftom  hath 
made  all  kinds  of  incentives  to  excels  fo  common, 
that  thole  of  daily  ufe,  far  from  being  confide  red 
in  the  clafs  of  intemperance,  are  by  molt  people 
thought  to  be  not  only  falutary  but  neceflarv  :  and 
they  never  iufpedl  the  ieaft  evil  from  the  common 
decoraments  of  the  table,  fait,  pepper,  /nuftard, 
vinegar;  and  yet,  however  extraordinary  it  may 
feem,  1  will  venture  to  pronounce,”  ft  he  dodlordoes 
venture  to  pronounce  extraordinary  things  )  u  that 
excels  in  any  of  thefe  muft  be  doubly  prejudicial 
to  health.”*  I  fhould  think  that  thpfe  men  who  rat 
the  lalt,  pepper  and  vinegar  as  decoraments  ot  the 
table,  are  not  unlikely  to  eat  the  box,  pot,  and  cruet 
which  hold  them.  So  keep  your  plate  out  of  the 
way,  good  readers,  when  you  have  Inch  people  to 
dine  with  you.  Andthendefcribing  in  what  manner, 
5s  the  doftor  fays,  he  will  certainly  be  a  healthier 
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'man,  who  is  very  moderate  in  the  ufe  of  tnefe  things* 
than  he  who  exceeds.  They  may  be  fometimes 
iiirfui,  as  medicine-,  bir  can  never  add  to  the 
whoiex/menefs  of  our  daily  food.”  And  notwith- 

«r 

flandmg  they  cannot  add  whoiefomenefs,  within 
the  fou  i  fucceeding  lines,  the  do  ft  or  fays,  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  to  proicribe  them  entirely,  efper 
ciaiiy  la.lt  and  vinegar  •,  but  only  to  recommend 
giCat  moderation.”  Nov/  ocher  phyfleians,  Boer- 
haavc  particularly,,  have  thought  fait  dTential  to  the 
wholeiomenefs  of  food,  as  well  as  vinegar,  for  very 
obvious  realon.s,  which  frjall  be  related  hereafter. 
And  whv,  even  a  moderation  in  things  which  are 
not  lalutary,  is  preferred  to  a  proJtripticnx  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  mfuft  explain,  for  I  cannot. 

1  hedohtor  lays,  “  to  give  lame  weight  to  what 
1  fay.”  is  it  not  heavy  enough  without  that* addi¬ 
tion  ?  “  there  are  whole  nations  in  the  world  that 
have  never  known  any  of  them  and  are  healthy, 
ftrong  and  vigorous.”  But  in  thefc  countries  the 
phyfleians  are  conjurors  to  a  man  ;  and  here  we 
have  bur,  one  who  has  a  few  rational  ideas. 

And  now  w  areprefented  with  a  latirical  decide 
manor]  againd  tc  the  wrong  take  of  the  voluptuous* 
with  1'orrow  and  fh  a  me  for  the  great,  that  they  fhould 
underhand  luxury  fo  little;  and  a  fevere  reflection 
agai.nft  cooks,whogiveevery  thing  thelame  tafte  and 
nothing  us  own.”  i  leave  there  gentlemen  to  defend 
themlelves  irom  the  imputation  of  this  crime 
which  hath  produced  fuch  borrow  and  fhame  in 
Dr.  Cadogan  and  none  in  themfelves.  And 
here  again  the  doctor  recounts  u  all  the  fatal 
effects  of  intemperance,  overloaded  and  opprelf- 
ed  itomachs,  foul  and  inflamed  blood,  obArticled 
and  choaked  capillary  channels,  hedtic  fevers 
of-  irritation,  horrid  fenfations  of  inanition  and 
crapula  ;  and  if  nature  was  not  fo  kind  to  flop 

them 
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them  in  their  career,  with  a  painful  fit  of  the  gout. 
Or  fome  other  illnefs,  in  which  fhe  gets  a  ittle  re- 
fpite,  they  would  foon  be  at  the  end  of  their 
courfe.”  ' 

Does  there  not  feem  tobefomethingquite  new,  in 
nature’s  getting  rejpite  by  difeaje?  but  the  means  of 
getting  it  are'excellent  She  flops  thefe  voluptu¬ 
aries  in  their  career,  by  throwing  the  gout  into  their 
feet,  and  then  let  them  run  and  finifh  their  courfe 
if  they  can.  And  pray  now,  if  the  do£cor  fhould 
drive  the  gout  out  of  the  world,  and  intemperance 
firill  remain,  would  not  he  be  doing  a  vafl  deal  of 
mifehief,  by  taking  fuch  an  inftrument  of  refpite 
out  of  the  hands  of  nature? 

We  are  now  once  more  told,  that  men  bring  all 
thefe  evils  upon  themielves,  in  which,  by  compa¬ 
ring  pleafure  to  a  coquet,  Dr.  Cadogan  fhews  his 
knowledge  of  the  female  lex  •,  and  that  pleafure 
being  not  infinite,  and  our  fenfations  limited,  they 
are  adapted  to  each  other,  And  then  he  lays, 
46  thefe  men  may  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  have 
made  a  mighty  fine  declamation  againft  luxury  and 
intemperance  ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  purpofe  ?>J 
I  confefs, indeed, the  declamation  ismighty  fine, and 
with  molt  others  1  agree  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpofe. 
4C  They  then  defire  not  to  be  told  of  their  faults, 
nor  to  hear  dilagreeable  truths,  which  they  know 
already.”  Why,  really  dodlor,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  avert  a  recital  of  our  faults.  And  on  what  account 
fhould  a  man  defire  to  hear  the  difagreeable  truths 
with  which  he  is  already  too  well  acquainted  ?  and 
then,  in  a  glorious  apoftrophe,  the  dodtor  makes 
his  patient  afk  him,  46  have  you  no  art  or  fkill  to 
reconcile  health  and  luxury,  no  remedy,  no  rare 
fecret  to  repair  and  reftore  fenfation  and  vigour  worn 
to  lags  ?  no  Medea’s  kettle  to  boil  a-new  ?  if  not, 
(ip  rot  deferibe  to  us  a  life  of  moderation,  tem¬ 
perance 
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penance,  and  exercife  ;  it  is  not  worth  having  upon 
thefe  terms.55  1  like  this  image  of  fcnfation  and 
vigour  being,  like  a  piece  of  old  linen,  worn  to 
rags.  But  then  the  doctor’s  patients  muft  be  very 
unaccountably  perfons,  indeed,  who,  becaule  he 
hath  no  art  nor  (kill,  no  rare  fecret,  nor  remedy, 
to  reconcile  health  and  luxury,  nor  a  kettle,  large 
enough  to  new  boil  them  a  whole,  (for  therein  lies 
the  great  fecret  of  new  boiling)  that  therefore  a 
life  of  moderation,  temperance,  and  exercife,  is 
not  worth  having  upon  thefe  terms,  which  the  doc¬ 
tor  hath  already  proved,  as  he  fays,  to  be  the  trued, 
moll  philofophical  luxury.  But  then  he  tells  us, 
“  he  was  aware  of  the  unreafonahle  expectations 
of  many,  that  their  demands  would  rife  high,  lome 
of  them-to  the  impoffible.55  Very  high,  indeed,  to 
expert  impoffible  things.  1  would  advik  the  doctor  not 
to  cure  fuch  unreasonable  and  undeferving  perfons. 

At  prefen t,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  l  am  only  let¬ 
ting  forth  the  caufes  ;  when  I  come  to  talk  of  re¬ 
medy,  I  will  endeavour  to  convince  them,  that  the 
artificial  helps  they  expeft  are  not  in  nature^  but 
that  there  are  in  nature  ways  and  means,  by  which 
many  gouty  broken  confbiturions,  that  have  been 
defpaired  of,  might  be  repaired  and  reilo  red  to  a 
very  definable  degree  of  liealth  and  enjoyment.” 
If  Dr.  Cadogan  be  fo  very  well  failed  in  wavs 
and  means  of  re  fori  no-  broken  conltkudons,  that 
have  beendefpairedef,  to  a  very  defrable  degree  of 
health,  the  patriots  requeft  that  the  broken  conibtu- 
tion  of  old  Madam  England  may  be  placed  under  his 
care-,  for other wife  they  think  her  cale  is  felperate 
And  now  die  doclo'r  thinksfit,  “  to  fay  a  word  or  two 
to  the  intemperate  or  tnidaken  in  the  middle  elds 
of  life.”  The  doflor  never  propoles  to  lay  more 
than  a  word  or  two,  although  his  uifcourfecon- 
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tin  lie's  for  ten  pages.  So  much  better  is  he  than 
Lis  promife.. 

The  aflertion  is  bold  which  begins  the  next  pa¬ 
ragraph,  and  1  wifh  I  could  believe  it  was  equally 
indubitable.  44  In  England  all  degrees  of  men  are 
furnifhed  with  the  means  of  in  temperance  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder. that  molt  men  are  intem¬ 
perate/5  Now,  in  this  place,  i  ddire  to  know 
whether  the  doftpr,  in  all  degrees  of  men,  includes 
the  great  eft  -number  of  them  f  this  kerns  but  a  firm 
pie  queftion.  Yet  if  the  greateft  number  be  not 
excluded  from  the  whole,  i  am  under  iome  fufpi- 
cion  that  this  alfertion  may  not  be  orthodoxicak 
The  greateft  number  of  any  one  degree  of  men  in 
England  work  for  a  Hulling' a  day,  or  lefs.  Let 
us  now  fee  what  a  fingfe  perfon  can  purchafe,  with 
that  fum,  out  of  Dr.  Eadogar/s  bill  of  fare  of  tem¬ 
perance.  And  then  we  fhali  find;  whether  the  debtor 
be  not  miftaken,  and  to  what  degree  this  labourer 
may  indulge  himfelf  in  things  intemperate.  44  Fir  ft, 
new  laid  eggs/5  And  then  he  tells  you,  how  they 
muft  be  cooked.  There  is  nothing  efcapes  his  in- 
ftruCtion,  for  the  good  of  mankind.  44  Soiled  fo 
as  not  to  harden  the  white  creamy  part  of  them/5 
Fie  writes  to  all  kinds  of  people.  hop-,  calves- 
feet,  chicken,  partridge,  rabbits,  molt  lores  of 
white  mild  fifh,  fuch  as  whiting,  ika  e,  cod,  tur¬ 
bot,  Sec.  and  all  forts  of  fhcil-fifli,  particularly 
oyfters  raw/3  I  think  that  neither  of  thefe  objects  of 
temperance  can  be  purchafed  ftimcietu  to  Ld  a  man’s 
belly  for  a  hulling,  excepting  eggs  and  feme  of  the 
fifh  on  the  lea  coaft,  in  fome,  places.  No  room  for 
intemperance  here.  However,  not  to  be  too  ex¬ 
ceptions,  let  us  take  the  next  1ft.  44  Beef,  veal, 
mutton,  lamb,  pork,  venifon,  &c/5  now  we  are 
told  in  what  manner  they  muft  be  kept  44  till  they 
are  tender,  and  then  eaten,  with  their  own  gravies, 

without 
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without  any  compounded  fauces  or  pickles  what¬ 
ever.  In  (lead  of  which  “boiled  or  Hewed  vegetables 
and  fallads  of  lettuce  and  endive  maybeufed;  and 
the  luxury,  that  is  not  unwholefdme,  may  be  ai- 
loweo,  light  puddings,  cuilards,  blanc  manger,  &c. 
and  ripe  fruits  of  ali  kinds  and  ieafons.”  All  thefe 
are  within  the  circle  of  temperance,  with  fmall  beer 
for  beverage. 

Let  rue  now  (late  the  account  between  wages 
and  expences  of  a  man  who  labours  to  give  dain¬ 
ties  for  the  rich  and  great,  the  lazy  and  luxurious* 


Daily  expences, 

j. 

L 

Breakfaft. 

A  fallad  of  lettuce,  -  -  - 

0 

I 

oil,  - . -  -  -  - 

0 

I 

bread,  . 

0 

I 

fmall  beer,  a  quart,  -  -  - 

0 

I 

Dinner. 

beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  7 

0 

pork,  i lb.  3 

4 

greens  boiled,  - . 

0 

1 

bread,  -  -  -  -  . 

0 

i 

fmall  beer,  a  quart,  -  -  - 

0 

r 

Supper. 

fix  eggs,  - . 

0 

1  i 

bread,  -  -  -  - . - 

0 

1 

fmall  beer,  -  --  --  --  - 

0 

1 

vinegar  and  fait,  ----- 

0 

0  l- 

Total 

1 

3 

Wages  1  o 

Daily  expences  three  pence  more  than 

daily  earnings  -  -  -03 

Is  not  this  expence  as  little  as-theufeful  man  who  la¬ 
bours,  for  the  ulelefs,  twelve  hours  in  the  day , ought  to 
Ipend  in  procuring  that  food  which  is  to  iullain  him  r 
I  am  not  afhamcd  to  own,  when  I  look  round  and 

con hde c 
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Confuler  thofe  who  riot  in  profufion,  and  thefe  who 
pine  in  penury,  that  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  of 
the  unequal  lots  of  induftry  and  idlenefs,  of 
virtue  and  of  vice.  And  even  that  fuftenance  this 
labourer  cannot  purchafe,  becaufe  his  expence  muft 
exceed  his  daily  earning  by  three-pence.  Let  the  ob¬ 
duracy  of  his  fellow  fu bj efts  refcind  his  beer,  and 
confine  him  to  water,  then  are  his  wages  and  his 
expences  exaftly  equal,  having  that,  on  the  day  of 
reft,  the  fab  bath,  he  hath  nothing  to  eat.  Demo- 
Iifh  the  fabbath,  exclaims  the  mafter’s  unpitying 
lull  of  gain.  Let  him  labour  every  day.  Ail  days 
are  alike  in  nature ;  and  he  will  earn  a  comfortable 
living  for  a  poor  man.  Did  providence  primordi- 
aily  ordain  that  labour  fhould  live  in  want,  and 
idlenefs  in  profufion  ?  do  the  poor  not  ftand  in  need 
of  fuftenance  equal  with  the  rich?  what  vifcera  are 
there  omitted  in  the  formation  of  an  indigent 
man,  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  opu¬ 
lent  and  fupine  ?  what  means  of  converting  fcanty 
meals  to  ample  nourifhment,  are  there  in  the  poor 
which  the  rich  do  not  poffefs  ?  but  now  come 
commerce,  agriculture,  manufafture  and  the  good 
of  the  nation,  in  aid  to  the  demolition  of  reft  and 
t)f  the  fabbath.  Thefe  declaim  that  fix  years  pro¬ 
duce  then  will  be  equal  to  lever*  now.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  men  would  not  only  reduce  their  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  to  mere  machines  ;  and 
make  them  move  with  as  little  oyl  as  poftible,  but, 
pretending  the  nation’s  welfare,  keep  them  in  in- 
ceftant  movement  to  enrich  themfelves  alone.  And 
then  they  pronounce  this  is  a  blefied  land  of  liberty 
and  property.  Will  Dr.  Cadogan  now  after  r, 
that,  in  England,  all  degrees  of  men  are  furniflied 
with  the  means  of  being  intemperate. 

Let  me  now  add  a  wife  and  two  children  to  this 
man’s  expences.  For  population  is  neceftary  to  be 

fupported. 
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fupported.  Can  all  thefe  have  whole  To  me  and  for* 
facient  fuftenance  from  a  divifion  of  that  food., 
which  will  but  barely  ferve  for  one  alone,  and  mi- 
ferably  fuftain  his  ftrength.  in  labour  ?  Alas  !  the 
account  is  not  completed  *,  he,  his  wife  and  children 
mult  want  the  covering  of  a  houfe,  clothes,  fur¬ 
niture,  fire,  candle,  wafhing,  and  all  that  variety 
of  other  things  which  human  nature  needs  for 

W'' 

health  and  cleanlinefs.  Can  the  fame  Chilling, 
which  mull  be  fpent  in  food  purchafe  all  thefe 
alio  ?  or  mu. ft  the  deficiency  of  aliment  be  fupplied 
by  Dr.  Cadogan’s  aether  ?  let  him  give  then  the 
prcfcription  how  to  obtain  it.  For  certain  it  is, 
that  the  articles  of  his  fcale  of  temperance  cannot 
be  purchafed  by  thofe  ranks  of  the  people,  who, 
as  he  fays,  have  the  means  of  intemperance  in  their 
hands.  A  prcfcription  by  which  to  acquire  this 
setherial  diet,  that  will  fupport  the  labour  of  the 
head  and  hands  will  be  infinitely  more  acceptable 
than  a  publication  of  his  great  circle  of  chronic 
difeafes.  If  he  will  but  benignly  fhew  the 
indigent,  where  and  how  it  may  be  had, 
and  be  converted  into  alimentary  fuftenance, 
I  will  pawn  my  foul  that  it  fhall  be  conver¬ 
ted  into  houfes,  clothes,  furniture,  fire,  candle, 
and  every  earthly  conveniency ;  and  enable  the 
poor  to  live,  becoming  human  beings,  on  one 
Bulling  a  day.  But  until  Dr.  Cadogan  will  pro¬ 
duce  his  aether,  as  food,  I  fufpe<5t  he  cannot  fup¬ 
port  his  affertion,  that  all  men,  in  England,  are 
pofleffed  of  the  means  of  being  intemperate.  Away 
with  all  this  mifreprefentation  of  the  peoples  being 
poUelied  of  fuch  means*,  this  ignorance  of  their  real 
ftate*,  this  infenfibility  to  their  miferies  ^  this  encou¬ 
ragement  to  further  oppreftion  *,  which  hardnefs  of 
heart  and  avarice  in  their  employers  have  inhu¬ 
manly 
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Snanly  begun  and  propagated,  and  opulence  in  fade- 
ty  hath  indolently  believed  and  looks  no  farther* 
66  However,  fays  the  debtor,  if  there  are  lefs  id  in 
other  countries,  it  is  not  that  they  have  more 
virtue,  but  they  want  the  means,”  The  debtor  is 
a  true-born  Briton  •,  though  he  cannot  defend  our 
temperance,  he  fupports  our  virtue.  “  For  in  other 
countries,'  it  fee  ms,  their  opprefTive  govern¬ 
ments,  the  precarious  ftate  of  property,  and  their 
fuperftitious  religion,  keep  them  fo  poor,  that 
luxury  is  not  in  their  power.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  this  advantage  from  their  poverty,  that, they 
are  much  lefs  afflibtbd  with  chronic  difeafes  than 
we  are.”  Why  then,  if  the  firft  words  of  the 
doblor’s  preface  be  true  “that  to  enjoy  good  health  is 
better  than  to  command  the  world,”  are  we  not  great 
loiers  by  the  reformation  ;  for,  when  we  kicked  out 
popery  and  the  whore  of  Babylon,  we  kicked  out 
health  alfo,  and  brought  in  proteftantifm,  intem¬ 
perance  and  ail  chronic  difeafes;  which  feems 
to  be  but  a  feurvy  exchange.  For  although 
the  word  liberty  be  in  general  conjoined  with 
proteftantifm,  and  fiavery  with  popery,  I  can¬ 
not  fee  how  that  conjunblion  can  be  well 
verified  in  England,  fince  our  popifh  anceftors  did 
certainly  obtain  the  great  charter,  which  is  at  pre- 
fent  the  boafted  bulwark  of  ourproteftant  liberties. 
Dr.  Cadogan,  in  the  preceding  manner,  ‘  having 
fully  'demon fixated  his  reafon ,  in  the  medical  art, 
is  now  pleafed  to  acquaint  us  with  his  faith  in  it 
alfo  “  I  verily  believe,  fays  he,  there  are  more 
gouty  perfons  in  England  than  in  all  the  reft  of 
Europe  *,  a  proof  that  good  living  is  more  univer- 
fal.”  By  the  doblor’s  leave,  I  imagine,  that  this 
ajfertion  iliould.  be  proved  to  be  a  /kb?,  before  it 
be  admitted  as  a  proof  For  although  from  what 

he 
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he  has  faid  in  this  differtation,  there  are  rcafons  to 
believe  that  his  faith  is  a  true  proteftant  faith  in 
phyfic*,  yeti  can  hardly  agree  that,  becaufe  Dr* 
Cadogan  believes  a  thing,  that  therefore  it  is 
proved  to  he  true.  Betides,  if  the  gout  fhould 
ftill  be  hereditary,  as  many  people  think  it  is  ;  why 
then  inheritance,  and  riot  good  living,  may  be 
the  caufe  that  in  this  country  there  are  more  gouty 
people  than  in  ail  the  other  realms  ot  Europe.  The 
contrary  of  this  I  believe,  but  not  that  it  mud 
therefore  be  true. 

We  are  now  favoured  with  an  information  of 
thofe  people  to  whom  this  differtation  \snot  addref- 
fed.  For,  lays  the  dodtor,  “  but  not  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  good  living,  in  the  middle  clafs,  do  I 
I'wilh  to  addrefs  myfelf- — I  fear  they  will  be  as  in* 
corrigible  as  their  fuperiors  in  higher  and  more  re¬ 
fined  luxury.”  Now  I  imagined  all  along  that  it  was 
tofuch  people  in  the  high,  middle  and  every  clafs, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan  was  addrelfing  himfelf.  And, 
if  he  be  not,  why  fhould  he  not  vcifh  to  reclaim 
thefe  incorrigible  people.  May  not  a  liberal  man 
throw  away  one  wi[h  to  perform,  what  he 
fears  he  may  not  accomplifh.  And  now, 
for  thofe  to  whom  the  differtation  is  pofidvely  ad- 
drefied.  “  But  there  are  fome,  not  intemperate 
from  choice,  but  example,  habit,  cuftom,  miftake, 
not  knowing  their  daily  diet  to  be  unwholefome 
and  productive  of  their  difeafes  ;  to  thefe  it  may 
be  of  fome  ule  to  have  the  unwholefome  pointed 
out,  and  their  choice  directed  to  better  things/' 
Why  then,  fince  this  brochure  is  written  for  inch 
alone,  did  not  the  dodtor  addrefs  it  in  a  dedication 
to  them,  and  tell  the  'plain  truth ,  the  negledt  oi 
which  he  fo  much  ccnfures  in  other  phyficians. 
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that  he  does  not  write  for  the  incorrigible  fuperiofS 
in  higher  and  more  refined  luxury. 

44  Men  of  laborious  occupations,  who  work  in  the 
open  air,  fays  the  dodtor,  can  and  do  bear  great 
exceffes,  and  much  unw-holefome  diet,  without 
much  hurt.”  And  then,  as  a  proof  of  their  adtual 
bearing  fuch  exceffes  without  much  hurt,  the  dodtor 
fays, 44  I  never  knew  a  fickor  a  gouty  gardener  that 
was  not  a  remarkable  fot.”  I  take  that  to  be  very  new 
in  the  energy  of  argument  and  the  conclufivenefs 
of  the  reafoning.  44  Men,  however,  of  fedentarv 
trades  and  bufinefs5  fhopkeepers  of  all  kinds,  feel 
much  fooner,  and  more  heavily,  the  ill  effedls  of 
intemperance,  or  miftaken  choice  in  their  meat 
and  drink*  Their  firft  care,  therefore,  ought  to 
be,  not  to  add  the  difeafes  of  intemperance  to 
thofe  of  inactivity  ;  but  proportion  what  they 
take,  as  well  in  quantity,  as  in  quality  to  their 
confumption*  But  let  us  fee  how  will  they  do  this.5* 
Flow  will  they  indeed  proportion  it  in  quality ,  doc¬ 
tor  ?  44  They  all  fay  they  live  upon  plain  things* 
and  never  indulge  in  made  difhes  •,  but  they  will 
eat  heartily  of  a  goofe,  or  a  duck,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  fage,  onion,  pepper  and  fait,  a  pig, 
with  fimilar  preparations.”  Aye,  marry  will  they 
every  man  of  them  1  warrant  you  dodtor.  But  let 
us  examine  thefe  ingredients.  Sage  hath  hitherto 
been  deemed  a  very  falutary  herb,  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  an  old  adage 

Cur  moriatur  homo ,  cm  falvia  ctefcit  in  horto  ? 

Why  Jhould  the  human  being  die 
When  J age ,  the  garden  can  fupply  ? 

Befides,  if  fage  be  not  good  with  a  goofe,  for 
fhopkeepers ;  1  have  great  reafon  to  believe  it  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  members  of  both  houles  of  parlia¬ 
ment;  fpeakers  at  the  Eafl-India-Houfe ;  at  the 
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Arts  and  Sciences •,  at  Common  Halls;  at  Robin- 
hood  ;  and  at  other  feminaries  for  the  education 
of  orators.  For,  unlefs  this  be  the  cafe,  would  Dr. 
Hill  have  made  a  tindlure  of  that  herb  to  preferve 
the  faculties  and  to  improve  the  powers  of  elocu¬ 
tion  ?  Ought  not  Dr.  Cadogan,  in  this  interdict 
of  lage,  to  have  made  an  exprefs  exception  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  fuchufeful  men  ?  The  lords  Mansfield  and 
Camden  are  allowed  to  be  no  bad  fpeakers,  as 
times  go.  I  have  great  realon  to  believe  they  eat 
fage  with  geele,  ducks  and  pigs.  1  do  not  mean  by 
this  to  infinuate,  that  thefe  two  noblemen  can 
not  fpeak,  tolerably  well ,  without  the  abidance  of 
fage.  But  unlefs  the  orations  of  my  lord,  my  lord, 
my  lord, —  and  the  lord  knows  how  many  other 
lords,  do  ftrongly  fmell  of  fage,  as  thofe  of  De- 
mofthenes  did  of  the  lamp,  what  human  patience 
can  bear  the  liltening  to  them  ?  Lord  Chatham, 
indeed,  is  faid  not  to  be  very  fond  of  fage,  in 
his  fauces.  But  then  he  lupports  his  orations  with 
crutches,  which  fhews  that  the  greateft  orator 
Lands  in  need  of  external  helps. 

When  Sir  Jofeph  Mawby  gets  up,  and  addreff- 
eth  himfelf,  to  lupport  the  caufe  of  patriotifm,  is 
there  a  man  who  beholds  him  that  does  not  inftantly 
think  of  a  pig  or  a  goofe  ?  and  when  he  breathes 
forth  his  incomparable  harangues,  is  not  the  whole 
houfe,  touched  with  the  odour,  conltantly  crying 
fage,  fage,  fage,  as  they  cry  off— off- -off  at  the  the- 
tres?  the  fame  thing  happens  when  the  aldermen 
To.wnfhend  and  Oliver  expofe  their  patriotifm  and 
their  oratory.  How  final  1  we  know  the  Late  of  our 
Eaft-India  affairs,  if  Sir  George  Colebrooke  and  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  be  fagelefs  ?  where  fhall  we  have  either 
a  key  or  a  touchfione  of' truth,  if  Sir  James  Hodges 
be  without  fage?  what  premiums  can  prelerve  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  from  dying  of  a  confumption 
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If  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon  and  Mr.  Ramfay  (hall 
continue  (peaking  without  the  ufe  of  thatplant?  and 
will  not  a  mod  profound  dearth  of  oratory  attend 
the  Common  Hall,  fhould  Captain  Allen  and  Mr* 
Mafcal  eat  no  more  (age  with  their  geefe  ?  and  even 
Bellas,  the  loud ,  thefweet,  be  heard  and  (melt  no  more 
in  his  particular  manner  of  delivering  himfelf;  and  all 
the  fpeakers  at  the  other  fchools  of  rhetoric  become 
too  contemptible  to  be  liftened  to,  fhould  (age  be 
interdidted  to  be  eaten  with  geefe,  ducks,  and 
pigs  ?  and  muft  patriotifm  and  oratory  die  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  nation  be  deprived  of  their  Tullys, 
and  Demofthenefes  ^  becaufe  Dr.  Cadogan  is  an 
enemy  to  the  eating  of  (age  with  goofe,  duck,  and 
pig  ?  may  heaven  either  mend  his  manner  of 
thinking,  or  prelerve  all  Englifhmen  from  follow¬ 
ing  his  opinion,  and  thereby  defend  us  from  fo  ir¬ 
reparable  a  deprivation  as  that  of  (age. 

And,  is  it  not  furprifing  that  onion  fhould  be  ana¬ 
thematized  as  hurtful  and  luxurious  with  goofe,  in 
this  kingdom  •,  when,  with  bread.  Dr.  Cadogan 
hath  mentioned  it  as  an  inftance,  of  fuch  temperance 
in  Portugal,  as  no  Englifhman  can  have  the  leaft 
idea.  Pepper,  indeed,  is  hot.  But  then.  Dr. 
Warner  fays,  who  was  excefiively  gouty,  from  ex¬ 
perience  on  himfelf,  that  Chian  pepper  digefts  eve¬ 
ry  thing.  Change  the  common  for  the  Chian  pep¬ 
per,  the  thing  is  done.  For,  certainly,  a  gouty 
habit,  accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  pepper,  will  not  be 
the  better  for  being  deprived  of  it.  And  lurely  fait 
with  goofe,  duck  and  pig  is  not  unneceffary.  Now, 
out  of  thefe  four  unwholefome  things,  three  of 
them  are  manifeftly  otherwifef  And  were  I  not  in¬ 
clined  to  enquire  into  every  thing  with  great  grains 
of  allowance,  I  think  pepper  might  be  fupported 
'in  (mail  quantities.  And,  therefore,  where  three 
things  are  pofitively  good,  and  one  only  problema- 
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tic  ally  bad,  out  of  four*  if  it  be  high,  how  carl 
it  be  conceived  to  be  unwholefome  feafoning-  ? 

O 

The  dodtor  then  alks,  “  do  they  ever  eat  veal 
without  fluffing,  or  even  a  leg  of  mutton  without 
caper  fauce  ?”  Never,  1  will  be  Iworn  •,  but  when  they 
are  not  able  to  get  them,  “if  ever  they  eat  a  (leak 
or  a  chop,  if  it  is  fometimes  without  pepper,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  never  without  pickles,  the  word  of  all 
poifons.”  1  am  not  quite  of  fo  prompt  a  faith  as 
Dr.  Cadogan,  nor  do  1  believe,  that  thele  tradefmen 
do  never  eat  a  chop  or  a  fleak  without  pickles:  and 
that  pickles  are  the  worft  of  all  poilons,  I  utterly 
deny.  What  does  thedodlor  think  ofarfenic,  fub- 
limate,  henbane  and  hemlock,  and  many  others  ? 
befides  thefe  I  fhall  foon  fhew,  that  Dr.  Cadogan, 
in  the  fubfequent  pages  of  his  brochure ,  hath  him- 
felf  difcovered  two  new  poifons,  which,  as  he  fays,  are 
worfe  than  this  which  is  the  worft  of  all.  I  have  a  no¬ 
tion  that  a  tradesman  may  eat  more  pickles,  and  with 
lefs  danger  from  them,  than  from  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  poifons.  Now,  if  all  tradefman  do  con- 
dantly  eat  pickles  with  chops  and  fleaks,  then 
mufl  thefe  tradefmen  be  all  dead  *,  or  poilon  does 
not  kill.  And,  that  they  be  not  all  dead,  I  do  not 
affirm  :  but  the  news-papers  and  bills  of  mortality 
have  given  us  no  account  of  fuch  fort  of  people 
dying  of  poifon.  A  circumflance  which,  I  ima¬ 
gine,  would  have  been  too  interefiing  to  trade  to 
have  been  omitted  in  thole  daily  informations  for 
the  promotion  of  the,  public  welfare,  and  for  in- 
flrucling  us  how  the  nation  goes  on. 

The  miniflry,  however,  will,  I  hope,  rouzefrom 
their  ulual  lethargy,  and  no  longer  lleep  over  the 
public  good,  f  or,  as  his  majelly  is  happily  Hopped 
from  exerting  his  royal  prerogative  in  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  corn,  to  lave  his  fubjedls  from 
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ftarving,  To  is  he  a  lib  from  prohibiting  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  pickles  to  prevent  the  poifoningof  them,! 
liumbly  prefume  on  that  account,  that  it  will  beavaft 
neglect  in  the  legiflature,  if  Rich  evils  be  not 
profcribed  by  parliament.  And  1  think  that  both 
houfes  fhould  inftantly  be  aflembled  to  advert  to  this 
difcovery  of  Dr.  Cadogan*,  and  to  prohibit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  capres,  mangoes,  and  all  pickles  of 
foreign  growth :  and  that  the  pickling  of  cucum¬ 
ber,  French-beans,  cabbage,;walnuts,  mufhrooms, 
&c.  fhould  inftantly  be  made  felony,  without  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  :  or,  certainly,  we  fhall  all  be  poi foil¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  pen  of  Junius  will  again  be  drawn  to 
prove,  that  the  king  and  the  minifters,  by  the  neg- 
led  of  fuch  an  ably  are  clearly  intending  to  deftroy 
the  whole  nation,  by  tolerating  pickled  cucumbers, 
in  order  to  have  na  more  oppolition  from  the  beef 
fteak  and  chop  patriots.  For,  fhould  this  pre¬ 
vention  of  poifoning  be  negleded,  will  it  not  be  a 
toleration  to  all  oylmen  to  deftroy  the  faithful  fub- 
jebts  of  his  majefty,  and  even  at  a  time  when  de¬ 
population  fo  rapidly  encreafes  ?  and,  may  not  this 
toleration  of  eating  pickles  be  one  great  caufe  of 
depopulating  thekingclom  ?  For  the  toleration  of  the 
diffenters  confciences  hath  certainly  been  that  of 
deftroying  religion  ?; 

The  doctor  then  tells  us,  “they  are  furprifed  that 
fuch  meals  fhould  rife  in  their  ftomachs,  with  fla¬ 
tulence,  four  and  bitter  hiccups,  and  eru&ationsT 
To  befure,  they  and  their  friends  too  muft  be  great¬ 
ly  furprifed  at  the  rifi.ng  of  thefe  things  in  their  fto¬ 
machs,  after  they  had  poifoned  all  thofe  who  ate 
them:  but,  however,  there  is  an  antidote.  For  “they 
keep  them  down  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wine, 
or  fometimes  a  dram,  otherwife  they  would  be 
troubled  with  them  all  the  time  of  digeftionf* 
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.  And  is  not  this  a  rare  way  of  averting  the  effedls  of 
poifonous  things,  by  keeping  them  down  in  the  flo- 
mach?  New  in  the  manner  of  cure.  Not  with  (land¬ 
ing  all  this  deadly  account  of  poifon,  1  have  known 
many  a  man  to  proceed  in  a  continual  ufe  of  it  to 
fouricore  years,  without  being  worfe  in  health,  and 
die  of  old  age  at  lad.  And  notwithftanding  “thefe 
iharp,  harfh,  hot,  inflamatory  things  are  forced 
out  of  the  ilomach  into  the  blood,”  there  they  have 
remained  or  paffed  off  without  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  difeafe  whatever.  Now  comes  another 
fet  of  miftaken  mortals.  “  Thwe  are  others  whole 
pretenfions  to  plain  diet  may  feem  better  founded  ; 
but  who  neverthelefs  eat,  and  are  fond  of  things 
unwholefome,  and  are  very  unfit  for  men  of  feden- 
tary  lives.  Such  as  faked  and  fmoaked  ffefh  and 
fffh  of  all  kinds,  hams,  tongues,  heavy  flour  pud¬ 
dings,  toaffed  cheefe,  &:c.  all  which  are  of  iuch 
hard  and  indifloluble  texture,  that  they  never  dii- 
folve  well  in  the  Ilomach  of  a  ploughman.”  Some 
of  thefe,  I  am  perluaded,  do  very  feldom  difiolve 
in  the  ilomach  of  a  ploughman  •,  fuch  as  fait  flfh, 
hams  and  tongues-,  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they 
fo  very  feldom  get  into  them.  But  if  bacon  and 
heavy  flour  puddings,  and  toaffed  cheefe,  in  a 
Welch- man’s  ffomach  particularly,  do  never  dif- 
folve  well,  it  feems  very  lingular  that,  being  as 
healthy  as  a  ploughman,  fliould  have  become  a 
proverb.  And,  if  1  am  not  mifinformed,  this  ana¬ 
thema  of  toaffed  cheefe  is  egregioufly  antipatriotic 
in  the  author  of  the  differtation  :  and  may  heaven 
defend  him  from  the  rage  ol  the  Curnbro  Britons 
ihould  he  ever  re-vifit  his  native  land. 

The  dotlor  fays,  “  that  the  fame  fait,  feafoning 
and  fmoke  which  harden  and  preferve  them  from 
putrefaction  before  they  are  eaten,  keep  them  from 
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diffolution  afterwards ;  fo  that  they  never  are  di- 
geded  at  all  •,  nor  is  it  pofiible  that  any  good  nou- 
rifhment  fhould  ever  come  from  them.”  And 
then,  he  adds,  “the  falts  which  keep  them  from  dit- 
folution,  are,  indeed,  melted  in  ■  the  inteftinal  jui¬ 
ces,  and  get  into  the  blood,  producing  in  the  bell 
confdtutions,  thofe  tettery  or  fcaly  eruptions  com¬ 
monly,  but  very  erroneoudy,  called  the  fcurvy, 
which  is  quite  another  kind  of  difeafe.” 

Now  if  the  falts  dilfolve,  which  hinder  the  dif- 
folution  of  the  meat,  why  does  not  the  latter  dif¬ 
folve,  when  that  hindrance  is  gone  ?  I  fancy,  on 
an  examination  of  the  intedinal  dilcharge,  it  will 
be  found,  that  no  fuch  indiflbluble  texture  is  to  be 
found.  If  it  be  impojfble  for  fuch  food  to  produce 
goodnouriJhment^\\2Lt\s  it  that  makes  thofe  who  eat  it 
fo  ftrong,  healthy  and  laborious  ?  and  if  thefe  falts 
produce  tetters,  fcaly  eruptions  and  the  itch,  all  the 
world  are  m  Waken  in  their  opinions.  For  fuch  dif- 
eafes  are  known  to  be  mod  frequent  where  oatmeal 
and  vegetables  are  the  mod  general  diet ;  and  lead 
among  thofe  who  live  on  faded  meats.  And  the 
doftor  may  red  perfuaded,  “  that  the  bad  health 
of  country  people,  and  their  children’s  ricketty 
heads  and  limbs,  big  and  hard  bellies,”  art  not  only 
not  brought  on  by  fait  and  fmoked  meats,  but  be- 
caufe,  having  nothing  but  vegetables  to  eat,  thefe 
ferment  in  their  domachs  into  thofe  violent  acidi¬ 
ties,  which,  palling  into  the  blood,  through  want 
of  animal  food  to  correct  them,  prevent,  by  their 
power  of  dilfolving  the  oflific  matter,  the  bones  from 
acquiring  their  natural  firmnefs  j  and  keep  them  in  a 
foft  and  cartilaginous  fubdance.  Of  conlequence 
their  heads,  and  joints  do  necedarily  encreafe, 
and  their  limbs  bend  under  them.  And  that  the 
bed  cure  for  fuch  diforders  is  a  regimen  of  animal 
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food,  faltcd  or  unfalted,  is  well  known.  Here,  I 
apprehend,  the  doffor  is  new  in  the  canfe  ot  the 
difeafe  in  this  inftance  of  tetters  and  rickets. 

I  have  great  reafon  alio  to  be  perfuaded,  that 
falted,  dried,  fmoked,  and  pickled  meats  have  not 
only  no  bad  effect  in  gouty  itomachs:  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  beneficial.  Dr.  Warner 
relates  a  remarkable  cafe  of  a  gentleman,  who  was 
greatly  alleviated  in  the  pains,  and  had  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  paroxyfms  protraCted  and  health  remark¬ 
ably  prefer ved  to  the  age  of  ieventy- three,  by  eat¬ 
ing  lalt  beef  for  dinner  and  fupper  for  two  or  three 
days  in  the  week.  He  mentions  others,  and  his.  own 
experience,  alfo,  that  iuch  food  is  beneficial  to  the 
gouty.  And  I  who  have  had  the  gout  for  twenty-two 
years,  have  found  the  lame  to  be  true  and  frequently  a 
particular  defire  for  fait  and  fmoked  meats:  and  I  have 
received  much  fervice  from  them,  when  I  perceived 
a  peculiar  uneafy  fenlation  in  my  ilomach,  which  did 
not  proceed  from  hunger.  And  the  reafon  lor  this 
good  effedfc  of  fuch  aliment  in  ftomachs  which  o-e- 
nerate  acidities,  is  this.  The. fait,  in  meats,  retards, 
the  fermentation,  when  mixed  with  vegetables,  as 
it  does  the  putrefaction  of  animal  fubfiances,  which 
frefh  meat  does  not  do.  And  by  thefe  means,  the 
vicious  effects,  which,  without  iuch  toed,  are  en¬ 
gendered  in  the  Itomach,  are  much  lets  in  quanti¬ 
ty;  and  the  fits  of  the  gout  lets  violent  than 
when  it  is  totally  difufed,  or  too  long  declined. 
And  it  is  manifeft  alfo,  that  feamen,  and  thole 
who  feed  the  molt  on  fuch  falted  diet,  are  the 
moil  confpicuoufiy  tree  from  gouty  complaints. 

Befides  the  preceding,  there  is  “  another  capital 
mittake  many  people  fall  into,  who,  in  other  re- 
fpecls,  are  very  moderate  in  their  diet.  It  is,  that 
the  fielh-meat  they  eat  is  always  over  done,  if  boil- 
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too  much  the  juices  are  loft”  Not  if  they  eat  the 
broth,  good  do6lor.  “  If  over-roafted,  fried  or 
broiled  the  aftion  of  the  fire,  continued  too  long, 
changes  the  mild  animal  flefh  into  fomething  of 
another  quality  •,  the  fat  is  made  bitter  ao^/ancid, 
which  fire  will  always  do  by  the  fweetefl  oyl  *,  and 
the  fcortched  outfide  of  the  lean,  dry  and  acrimo¬ 
nious.3*  If  fire  be  applied  till  it  make  fweet  oyi 
bitter,  it  mult,  like  the  veilal  fire  be  kept  eter¬ 
nally  burning ;  unlefs,  the  dodtor  hath  difco- 
vered  a  method  of  oyer-rcafting  and  broiling  oyl. 
Then,  indeed,  I  know  not  what  may  be  the 
ifilie.  But  frying  oil  will  never  make  it  bitter  j  for 
frying  is  but  boiling  oil.  And  now  I  find  that  Jer¬ 
ry  Sneak  is  both  in  and  out  in  his  judgement.  For, 
when  he  refolves  to  eat  no  more  fat  flaps  of  (bould¬ 
ers  of  mutton  he  is  right  *  and  when  he  infifts  on 
having  a  bit  of  the  brown  he  is  egregioufly  miflaken. 

From  the  preceding  premifes  the  clobber  draws 
this  conclufion.  The  lefs,  therefore,  all  flefh 
meat  undergoes  the  power  of  the  Are,  the  milder 
and  wholefomer  it  is.5’  As  if  meat  cannot  be  drefled 
too  little,  becaufe  it  may  be  drefled  -too  much',  or 
that  a  man,  to  avoid  the  fcorching  of  a.glafs-houfy, 
mull  run  into  the  winter’s  cold  of  NovaZembla  ? 

However,  the  doctor  ■  ‘  does  not  mean  by  this  to 
recommend  the  culioms  of  Canibals  and  Tartars, 
who  eat  raw  flefh ;  or  beafts  of  prey,  that  devour 
animals  alive.5’  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  does  not 
recommend  to  Englifhmen  the  adlual  eating  of  one 
another,  as  the  Canibals  do  ;  becaufe  they  perform 
the  deed  of  metaphorically  devouring  one  another 
with  admirable  dexterity  and  fuccefs,  which  feems 
to  be  fufficient  without  the  other,  As  to  the 
Tartars,  I  do  not  find  that  they  do  eat  flefh  raw. 
BlH  that  they  drefs  it  between  their  backfides  and 
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V 

the  horfe  ♦,  which,  as  it  effectually  prevents  the  ran¬ 
cidity,  bitter  nets  and  burning,  I  am  furprized,  the 
doctor  does  not  recommend  this  method  as  the 
mod  effectual  in  preventing  the  mifchiefs  which 
arife  from  our  manner  of  cooking.  Befides,  w^ere 
horfe -O'dh  heartily  recommended  to  our  young 
macaroni  voluptuaries,  the  fafhion  might  fpread 
and  leffen  the  price  of  beef.  So  that  the  labourer 
might  then  be  enabled  to  purc-hafe  a  little  of  the 
latter.  But  he  adds,  “  it  may  be  obferved,  the 
Tartars  are  free  from  our  difeafes,  and  the  beads 
amazingly  ftrong  and  vigorous.”  Why  then  does 
Dr.  Cadogan,  who  condemns  thole  phyficians,  that 
dare  not  to  fpeak  the  plain  truth  to  their  patients, 
become  guilty  of  this  criminal  refcrve  and  not 
boldly  pronounce,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  ends  of  right  regimen  in  diet,  they  fhould  eat 
their  meat  raw,  at  lead,  if  not  alive  ?  Why  will 
hediminifh  the  bed  qualities  of  meat  by  d  reding  it 
a  little  ?  fhould  not  he  have  gone  through  ditch, 
who  goes  lb  far?  and  have  totally  demolifhed  our 
midakes  and  chridian  prejudices  in  eating. 

The  next  thing  is,  44  that  men,  being  born 
to  devour  mod  of  the  fruits  and  animals  of  the 
earth  and  water,  there  ought  to  be  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  animal  and  vegetable  iubdances  in  his 
food.  The  animal,  tending  fpontaneoufly  to  pu¬ 
trefaction,  the  vegetable  correcting  that  tendency 
from  going  too  far.  Thus,  from  the  due  mixture 
of  both  qualities,  refu Its  that  neutral  property, 
equally  diftant  from  acid  as  alkali,  that  is  effen- 
tially  ncceffary  to  produce  good  blood.”  This  is 
certainly  a  true  obfervation,  and  is  new  in  Dr. 
Cadogan,  from  his  having  not  jj?en,  or  not  remem¬ 
bered,  a  certain  book,  which  1  could  name. 
However,  it  fee  ms  to  be  not  a  little  new  alio,  that 
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the  doctor  fhould  fo  foon  forget  what  he  himfelf 
hathfaid.  For,  if  a  neutral  property,  equally  diftant 
from  acid  as  from  alkali,  be  eifentially  neceffary 
to  produce  good  blood,  how  does  it  happen,  that 
capres  with  boiled  mutton,  and  pickles  with  chops, 
and  (leaks,  are  the  worft  of  poifons  ?  I  durft  to 
fwcar,  that,  from  this  falutary  effect,  of  mixing 
thele  poifonous  acids  with  flefh  meat,  it  hath  really 
happened,  that  all  the  tradelmtn,  which  they  killed, 
are  hill  alive  and  healthy.  I  leave  the  dodtor  to 
reconcile  his  own  contradidlion,  that  what  is  ejfen - 
tially  neceffary  to  health  is  the  wcrfi  ofpoifon. 

And  now  the  dodlor  fays,  “  that  the  neceflity  of 
this  mixture  is  fo  manifeh,  that  whoever  will  ob- 
ferve  attentively  may  fee,  whenever  either  of  thefe 
prevails  in  the  body,  there  is  fo  ftrong  a  tendency 
and  longing  for  things  of  the  other  fort,  as  well 
as  pleafing  fenfation  in  the  palate  and  homach, 
when  they  are  taken  as  plainly  indicate  the  natural 
want.”  And  then,  after  giving  inftance's  of  this 
truth,  he  adds,  tc  we  ought  to  learn  from  all  this 
to  attend  deligentiy  to  the  calls  of  nature,  and 
ballance  the  mixture  with  due  proportion,  not 
only  that  our  vitals  may  have  the  lefs  labour  in 
preparing  and  making  our  juices  fit  for  nourifh- 
ment,  but  to  prevent  the  dileafes  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  predominancy  of  either.”  And  thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  which  are  the  worft  of  all  poifons 

are,  at  length,  become  neceffary  for  the  making 
of  our  juices  fit  for  nouriftment ,  and  to  prevent 
difeafe .  And  this,  I  hope,  is  an  irrefragable  in- 
ftance  of  being  new  in  confiftency  of  opinion. 

We  are  now  come  to  this  obfervation,  u  that  the 
error  of  mens  diet, ^  in  every  clals  of  life,  is,  that 
the  acid,  crude,  and  auftere  almoft  always  abound  ; 
not  that  they  do  not  eat  frefh  meat  enough,  but 
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they  fpoil  it  in  the  preparation  and  cooking,  chang¬ 
ing  its  animal  nature  into  fomething  vvorfe  than 
vegetable,  taking  off  entirely  all  its  tendency  to 
dilfolution  and  putrefaction  by  faking,  fmokeing, 
pickling,  potting  and  'preferving  things,  that,  in 
their  own  Ample  nature,  would  loon  corrupt  and 
diffolve  •,  but,  by  thefe  preparations,  are  hardened 
and  embalmed  to  keep  for  years,  like  mummies.” 
In  reading  this  paffage  there  arofe  in  me  a  flight 
fufpicion  of  the  fadt,  whether  molt  men’s  diet,  in 
every  clafs  of  life,  do  really  confllt  of  thefe  faked 
fmoked,  pickled,  potted,  prelerved  things.  On 
this  account  I  made  a  pretty  exadt  enquiry  into 
the  markets  and  {hops  cf  this  great  city  ;  and  I 
found,  on  the  molt  moderate  calculation,  that 
there  is,  at  leak,  a  thouiand  times  the  quantity 
weekly  confumed  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb, 
pork,  poultry,  game  and  fifh,  to  fay  nothing  of 
venifon  and  turtle,  that  is  uied  of  ail  the  faked, 
fmoked,  pickled,  potted,  and  prelerved  fie  fo¬ 
ments  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  the  faking  of  fie  fit  for  a 
few  days  harden  it  to  mummy,  which  1  think 
is  not  the  cafe.  I  cannot,  therefore,  reconcile 
how  the  error  of  molt  mens  diet,  in  every  clafs  of 
life,  can  confllt  in  eating  fuch  things,  which  do 
not  confllt  of  more  than  one  part  in  a  thouiand  of 
the  flefh-meat  which  they  eat.  Nor  in  what  man¬ 
ner,  from  thefe,  the  acid  crude  and  auftcre  do  lo 
abound  in  their  ftomachs. 

As  this  is  the  fecond  or  third  time  that  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  hath  denounced  thole  mifchiefs,  as  proceed¬ 
ing  from  thefe  kinds  of  meats,  1  was  determined 
to  afeertain  the  fadt,  by  experiment,  in  order  to 
fee  whether  the  nature  of  thefe  meats  were  really 
changed  into  thefe  fome  things  veer  ft  than  vegetable. 
I  concluded  that  beef  could  not,  by 'potting,  be  fa 
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hardened  as  mummy,  without  troubling  myfelf  to 
make  an  experiment:  and  therefore,  I  put  pieces  of 
ham,  faked  beef  and  pickled  pork,  into  warm 
Water  in  feveral  veffels,  and  by  changing  the  water 
extraded  the  falts.  The  animal  fubftance  became 
foft,  and  foon  putrified,  like  frefh  meat*  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  I  found  that  thefe  Takings, 
fmokings,  picklings  and  prefervings  had  not 
changed  the  animal  nature  into  fomething;  worfe 
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than  vegetable  ;  but  that  they  had  abfolutely  pre- 
ferved  it,  in  its  native  tendency  to  diffolution  and 
putrefadion  ;  and  that  they  were  neither  hardened 
nor  embalmed,  but  as  all  other  things  are,  which, 
by  being  dried,  lofe  their  foftnefs,  by  evaporation, 
and  recover  it  again  by  humidity.  And,  to  fay 
the  truth,  fait  is  the  belt  preiervative  of  foftneis 
in  meat,  if  we  take  wholefomenefs  along  with  it. 
Becaufe  fait  is  continually  attrading  the  aqueous 
particles  from  the  air.  And  thefe  I  apprehend  keep 
things  moift. 

And  now  I  will  boldly  fay,  that  the  ftomach 
will  diffolve  the  falts,  becaufe  the  dodor  hath 
already  faid  it.  And  if  Dr.  Cadogan  would  be  fo 
kind  as  to  afk  his  cook,  whether  lalt  beef,  pickled 
pork,  and  hams  will  have  a  tendency  to  putrify, 
by  being  kept  fome  time  after  they  are  boiled,  fhe 
will  anfwer  him  in  the  affirmative.  And  if  he  him- 
felf  will  only  once  eat  ham  or  lalt  meat,  &c.  and  look 
backwards  not  beyond  the  ken  of  his  nofe ,  when  he 
comes  from  a  certain  place,  he  will  find  that  animal 
food,  both  by  nafal  and  occular  demonftration,  hath 
not  loft  its  tendency  to  diffolution  and  putrefadion, 
by  being  falted,  and  that  nothing  of  the  hardnefs 
of  a  mummy  doth  then  remain  in  it. 

As  to  the  true  effeds  of  falted  meat  on  the  hu- 
anan  body,  that  experiment  feems  to  be  beft  made 
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by  thole  who  moll  generally  are  fed  on  it.  And 
thefe  are  feamen,  who  live  on  little  elfe,  in  long 
voyages.  And  here  it  feems  pretty  plain,  that 
fuch  food  doth  not  lofe  its  tendency  to  dilfolution 
and  putrefaction.  For,  as  Dr.  Codogan  fays, 

luch  men,  when  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy,  will 
have  a  moft  ftrong  defire  and  longing  for  things  of 
the  other  fort ;  and  when  they  reach  the  land,  will 
eat  the  firft  common  grafs,  they  can  come  at,  with 
more  avidity  than  a  horfe  or  an  ox,  and  be  per¬ 
fectly  cured  by  it.”  Now,  as  the  doCtor  does, 
fo  do  all  others  alio,  apprehend  that  the  real 
fcurvy  arifes  from  a  putrefactive  caufe  ;  that  thefe 
failors  have  the  fcurvy,  from  eating  faked  meat ; 
that  fuch  meat  does  dilfolve  and  putrify  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  it  is  not  as  hardened  as  mummy. 

To  this  is  added,  “  the  feme  may  be  faid  of  eve¬ 
ry  kind  of  made  difhes,  the  falts,  fpices,  hot  herbs 
and  acids,  with  which  they  are  feafoned  and  com¬ 
pounded,  preferve  and  harden  them,  to  keep  for 
ever;  the  fauces  and  gravies  they  fwim  in,  have 
the  fame  effeCt  as  fo  much  pickle.” 

It  is  true,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  thefe  and  of 
all  other  things,  if  a  phyfician  chujes  to  fay  it:  for 
there  exills  no  law  to  forbid  him.  But  faying  a 
thing  may  not  make  it  to  be  \yhat  it  is  faid ; 
faying  and  doing  are  two  things.  John  Moody 
faid  of  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  mailer  can  taak 
floutly  too  fometimes;  but  he  canna  hand  it;  he 
canna  haud  it.  For  example,  fhould  any  one  fay, 
that  Dr.  Cadogan  is  miftaken  in  the  fubjeCt  on 
which  he  writes,  will  the  doCtor  allow,  that  fuch  a 
faying  makes  it  true  ?  I  fhall  not  wait  for  an  an- 
fwer,  after  having  given  this  infallible  evidence, 
that  faying  things  does  not  make  them  true. 

As 
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As  it  is  my  rule  to  prefer  experiment  to  aflertion* 
for  afcertaining  the  truth  of  all  things  phyfically 
examinable,  I  applied  to  a  great  man’s  cook,  to 
know  if  made- difhes  were  fo  hardened  as  to  keep  Jot 
ever .  Zounds,  replied  the  cook,  thefe  would  be 
made  difoes,  indeed,  and  well  made  too,  that  would 
keep  for  ever.  This  would  be  a  great  faving  of 
money  to  my  lord,  and  of  great  trouble  to  me.  Fray 
fir,  faid  he,  be  fo  kind  as  to  follow  me  into  the 
pantry,  which  I  did.  There,  faid  he,  are  difhes 
made  but  two  days  fince  ;  do  you  fee  them  ?  Yes, 
faid  I,  and  fmell  them  too.  Well  then,  faid  he, 
do  you  imagine  that  thole  difhes,  which  ftink  al¬ 
ready,  will  keep  found  for  ever  ?  But,  pray  where 
did  you  get  this  ftrange  opinion?  in  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
moft  incomparable  differtation  on  the  gout,  faid  I* 
And  will  you,  fir,  faid  he,  quote  his  authority  in 
cookery  to  a  cook  ?  if  he  knows  no  more  of  his 
own  profeffion  than  he  does  of  mine,  the  lord  help 
his  patients.  And  then,  by  god’s  bleffing,  they  may- 
be  cured.  Why,  fir,  I  have  read  his  book,  and  if 
any  one  will  prove  him  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion, 
for  three  whole  pages,  I  will  agree  that  made  difhes 
are  fo  hardened  as  to  keep  for  ever.  A  plague  on 
his  faucing,  pickling,  potting,  faking,  hardening  and 
keeping  for  ever,  together  with  his  reflexions  on  our 
making  all  difhes  of  the  fame  take,  and  degrading 
the  moft  noble  of  all  arts.  Had  1  the  keeping  of 
him,  I  would  hold  him  tight  to  his  own  raw  meat, 
or  fo  pickle  him,  that  he  fhould  never  more  want 
a  fecond  prefervation.  And  I,  faid  the  butler,  who, 
entered  at  that  minute,  would  keep  him  to  his 
fmali  beer  and  water :  and  I  fancy  we  fhould  foon 
bring  him  to  repentance  and  a  better  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  refpefting  made  difhes  and  good  wine.' 
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I  think  there  needs  no  further  proof  that  thefe  fak¬ 
ed,  fmoked,  pickled  potted  meats,  and  made  diflies 
are,  14  in  2,'perijhable  flate  and  therefore,  if  Dr. 
Cadogan  will  only  order  them,  not  to  be  eaten  be¬ 
fore  they  are  'putrid,  44  they  may  furnifh  the  ma- 
terials  of  good  blobd  ,and  dilfolve  in  the  flomach.” 

44  The  nature  of  moft  chronic  difeafes,  and  their 
firft  fymptoms,  heartburn,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
plainly  fliew,  fays  the  doctor,  the  original  caufeto 
be  an  acid  crudity,  prevailing  in  the  juices,  producing 
coagulations,  concretions  and  obftrudions  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  many  may  be  furprifed  at  this,  and 
fay,  it  cannot  be*,  for,  though  they  have  thefe  dif¬ 
eafes,  they  take  little  or  no  acids :  but  there  are 
many  things  they  take  that  are  acefcent,  that  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  become  acid,  efpecially  by  the  heat  of  the 
ftomach.  This  they  are  not  aware  of;  but  they 
are,  in  their  nature,  much  more  prejudicial  than 
things  already  lour.  For,  befides  that  people  take 
not  thefe  in  any  quantity,  the  acefcent  never  be¬ 
comes  four,  but  by  the  ad  of  fermentation,  which 
being  raifed  in  the  ftomach,  where  it  ought  never 
to  happen,  produces  ftrange  tumults,  wind,  va¬ 
pour,  gas,  that  is,  that  fume  arifing  from  ferment¬ 
ing  liquors,  which  has  been  known  fometimes  to 
kill  at  a  ftroke.”  If  this  account  of  the  gas  be  new, 
in  the  dodor,  it  muff  be  either  that  he  hath  not 
read  or  hath  forgotten  a  book,  printed  about  feven- 
teen  years  ago.  And  then  after  enumerating,  “fweets 
of  every  kind,  puddings,  cakes,  paftry,  creams, 
confedions,  &c.  every  thing  made  cf  flour,  efpe¬ 
cially  fermented,5’  he  comes  to  fay,  44  bread,  in 
particular,  lb  far  from  being  the  wholefome  thing 
many  imagine,  is  not  only  un wholefome,  by  its 
acefcency,  but  by  the  ftrong  ferment  it  contains ; 
when  ever  it  predominates,  it  forces  into  fermen¬ 
tation 
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tation  every  thing  capable  of  it,  that  it  meets  with 
in  the  fiomach. 

The  dodor  fays,  in  this  paflage,  that  things 
acefcent,  are  more  prejudicial  than  things  already 
four.  Bread  is  one  of  thefe  acpfcent  things,  and 
pickles  are  things  already  four,  and  incapable  of 
further  fermentation  ;  and  thus  it  fairly  follows,  by* 
the  dodor’s  logic,  that  bread  is  wvrfe  than  the 
*worJt  of  poifons.  And  ak  this  is  the  cafe  with  all 
things  made  of  flour,  I  humbly  apprehend  all  pre¬ 
miums  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  at  lead, 
of  tillage,  fhould  be  abolifhed  by  law ;  and  the 
farmers  and  monopolizers  of  corn  be  encouraged, 
by  ad  of  parliament,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  its 
and  tillage  be  permitted  for  exportation  only,  in 
order  to  demolilh  our  enemies,  by  giving  them 
good  bread  in  plenty,  and  in  cheapnefs  ;  whild  the 
Engiifli  labourer  lives  in  health  and  fullneis  on 
fether  j  without  having  bread  to  eat,  which  is  now 
well  high  the  cafe.  It  feems  Arrange  alfo,  that  thefe 
acefcent  things,  which  never  become  four  but  by  fer¬ 
mentation,  fhould  produce  fuch  a  world  of  mifehief, 
by  turning  to  that  acidity,  44  when  from  a  due 
mixture  of  its  quality,  with  meat,  which  tends  to 
putrefadion,  that  natural  property  refults  equally 
diftant  from  acid  and  alkali,  which  is  necefiary  to 
produce  good  blood.”  And  now,  adieu  thou  ftaff 
of  life,  thou  art  become  rotten,  and  canft  afford 
us  no  longer  a  fupport.  And  yetCelfus,  who,  as 
Bobadil  fays  of  Solomon,  was  a  pretty  fellow  for 
his  time,  does  really  lay,  that  bread  is  the  mod- 
nutritious  of  all  food. 

44  But  the  bread  particularly  bad,  as  Dr.  Cadogan. 
is  afraid,  is  the  bread  of  London,  partly  by  being 
robbed  of  its  bran,  ‘which,  in  fome  degree,  would 
/often  and  coined  it:  but  chiefly  by  having  in  it, 
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befides  its  ufual  ferment,  a  great  quantity  of  four 
allum,  moil  abfurdly  added,  to  make  it  unnatu¬ 
rally  white.”  I  have  always  heard,  -and  do  ftill  be- 
4  lieve,  that  bran  is  harder  than  flour-,  and  I  hpmbly 
prefume,  that  it  is  quite  new,  that  hard  things 
fhould  make  ioft  ones  fofter.  The  experiment,  in 
the  note,  in  order  to  prove  that  bread  will  force  into 
fermentation  every  thing  capable  of  it,  although  in 
this  experiment  it  be  mixed  with  water  alow,  is  too 
curious  not  to  be  enquired  into. 

“  Whoever  requires  a  proof  of  this,  fays  Dr. 
Cadogan,  may  have  it  by  the  following  experiment. 
Put  a  common  toafl:  into  half  a  pint  of  water  ;  let 
it  ftand  fix  or  eight  hours  near  the  Are,  lo  as  to  be 
kept  in  the  heat  of  the  human  ftomach,  and  it  will 
be  four  as  vinegar.”  This  experiment  I  made,  and, 
as  the  doctor  fays  truely,  u  that  acefcents  never  be¬ 
come  four  but  by  the  a<5t  of  fermentation  1  ex- 
pefted  that  phcenomenon  would  be  the  firft,  when 
palling  through  the  vinous  to  the  acetous  fermen¬ 
tation,  it  would  become  vinegar.  No  fuch  ebulli¬ 
tion  appeared,  no  vinegar  was  produced  ;  but  the 
fluid,  by  the  heat  of  98  degrees,  by  Farenheit’s 
thermometer,  which  is  fourteen  degrees  hotter  than 
the  hotteft  day  this  year,  was  well  nigh  evaporated. 
And  in  this  manner  I  was  repeatedly  difappointed. 

Driven  to  this  diilrefs,  I  repairedto  my  friend,  a 
quaker,  who  is  reckoned  an  excellent  chemilt,  and 
as  faithful  an  operator,  as  any  in  England.  I  re¬ 
lated  to  him  my  procefles  and  my  mifcarriages,  and 
fhewed  him  the  do&or’s  difiertation.  Friend,  laid 
he,  neighbour  Cadogan  hath  made  a  fmall  mdlakein 

7  o  o 

this  matter.  That  is  my  opinion  alio,  laid  I.  Fray, 
what  may  it  be  ?  why  friend  laid  he,  lie  hath  been  decei¬ 
ved  by  the  allum,  and  the  acid  of  the  yeafl,  which  the 
water  hath  extracted  from  the  bread.  If  any  water 

could 
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could  remain  unevaporated  in  an  open  veflel,  after  fo 
long  an  application  of  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat 
for  thee  knoweft,  that  the  double  fermen¬ 
tation,  which  can  alone  make  vinegar,  is  the  work 
of  days  and  not  of  Jiours,  fo,  friend,  fays  he,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  fingle  eircumilance  of  producing  vine¬ 
gar,  neighbour  Cadogan’s  experiment  is  a  good  one, 
and  performed  in  a  maflerly  manner.  I  underflood 
my  friend,  and  was  fatisfied  without  further  ex¬ 
periment. 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  in  this  manner  done  the 
bread’s  bufinefs,  returns  to  the  feafonings,  ftuffings, 
force  meats,  and  compound  fauces,  and  fays,  Gt  in 
this  light,”  that  is  of  bread,  “  moft  forts  of  them 
muft  be  confldered.”  What  a  deal  of  poiibn  doth 
mortal  man  devour !  furely  we  have  been  all  long 
fince  dead  and'  did  not  know  it*  till  Dr.  Cadogan 
was  gracioufly  plealed  to  inform  us  of  it.  And 
here  1  cannot  but  remark  how  fluctuating  is  human 
fcience,  at  leaft,  in  phyflc.  For,  thefe  very  things, 
which  within  four  pages  before  did  preferve  and 
harden  made  difhes  like  mummy,  fo  as  to  keep 
them  for  ever,  do  now  force  all  fermentable  things 
into  fermentation  ;  and  which  fermentation  hath, 
hitherto  been  deemed,  by  all  chemifts,  to  be  an 
adt  of  folution.  In  four  pages,  therefore,  either 
ail  thefe  things  are  changed  in  their  nature,  or  the 
doCtor  in  his  opinion,  which  is  a  ftrong  argument 
■of  conflftency.  I  remember  another  doCtor,  who 
forge  where  fays,  that  the  college  of  phyflcians  and 
the  royal  fociety  have  thought  proper  to  change  the 
places  of  the  heart  and  liver.  But  the  former  change, 
I  believe,  is  new. 

And  now  come  we  to  the  bane  of  all  *,  for,  fayeth 
Dr.  Cadbgan,  “but  the  greatefl;  acefcent,  or  rather 
bane  of  all,  high  or  low,  rich  or  otherwife,  wh6- 

1*  2  ever 
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ever  they  are  that  take  it  conflandy,  is  wine” 
Wine  produces  more  difeafes  than  all  the  other 
caufes  put  together.’5  We  have  already  feen  that 
pickles  are  the  worfi  of  poifon,  that  bread  is  {till 
worfe ,  and  now  we  lee  that  wine  is  worfe  than  that. 
Where  will  this  graduation  of  banefulnefs  extend  it- 
felf  ?  furely  this  is  new  in  degrees  of  comparifon  and 
excefs  of  poifon,  and  affords  fome  of  the  very  few 
rational  ideas  which  Dr.  Caciogan  was  in  hopes  of 
giving  to  mankind,  which  they  moft  alfuredly  had 
not,  till  he  undertook  the  talk,  and  hath  perform¬ 
ed  it  fo  fincerely.  Notwithstanding  this  opinion 
of  the  doctor’s,  Hoffman  pofitively  afferts,  that  he 
hath  found  beer  more  productive  of  the  gout  than 
wine.  Thofe,  who  drink  beer  in  this  country, 
are  as  gouty  as  the  wine  drinkers  •,  and  cyder  abun¬ 
dantly  produces  that  difeafe,  together  with  another 
which  is  worfe,  the  Devonfhire  cholic.  Shall  I  be¬ 
lieve  Hoffman,  Huxham  and  my  own  eye- fight, 
or  Dr.  Cadogan’s  averment  ?  fome  one  muff  de¬ 
liver  me  from  this  dilemma  :  for  I  cannot  decide  it. 

$  J 

If  this  be  true  that  wine  is  fo  mortal  a  bane,  why,  let  the 
importation  of  it  be  prohibited,  in  the  fame  a  Cl  which 
is  to  be  made  againft  pickles.  For  furely  the  lords 
and  commons  will  not  be  fuch  confounded  rogues, 
and  fools  too,  as  to  fuffer  a  longer  importation  of 
wine  to  poifon  themfelves.  For,  otherwife,  I  am 
confident  they  will  not  renounce  the  drinking  of 
it,  on  the  doctor’s  humane  affertion  of  its  being  lo 
univerfally  baneful.  Were  it  nothing  but  the  beve¬ 
rage  of  patriots  and  the  poor,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
but,  in  order  to  kill  them  all,  and  to  encourage 
the  drinking  of  it,  they  would  give  a  large  bounty 
on  importation.  For,  does  not  every  true  friend  to 
his  country  affert  that  their  whole  inclination  is  to 
deflroy  the  people  ? 

But, 
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But,  to  do  juftice  to  this  opinion  of  the  dodlor, 

1  apprehend  that,  to  make  this  wine  fo  great  a  bane , 
his  words  muft  be  received  in  the  literal  and  ftridleft 
fen  k^andit  muft.be  conftantly  taken .  That  is,  from  the 
moment  men  rife  to  the  moment  they  go  to  bed. 
For,  if  it  be  meant  only  at  meals,  1  and  many 
others,  have  been  acquainted  with  feveral  perfons 
who  have  daily  drunk  great  quantities  of  thistoz^,  and 
who  lived  to  feventy  or  eighty  years  and  upwards, 
in  good  health  ;  and  who  died,  at  laft,  without  the 
lead  fymptom  or  being  poifoned  ;  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  practical  philofopher,  who  knew  the  ufe 
and  value  of  life  better  than  moft  men.  However, 

I  do  allow,  “  with  all  men  that  wine  taken  to  ex- 
cefs  is  hurtful59  So  I  do  of  fmall  beer,  and  water 
too,  and  ot  all  we  eat  and  drink,  whether  it  be 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  ar  any  thing  in  the  fcale  of 
the  dodtor’s  temperance.  But  then,  I  infill,  that 
a  moderate  quantity  of  them  all  is  good.  And 
therefore,  that  wine  under  thefe  terms,  like  every 
other  food  and  potation,  hands  in  the  fame  predi¬ 
cament.  And  that  thole  arthritics,  who  are  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life  and  have  been  accuftomed  to  its 
daily  ufage,  cannot  quit  it,  but  with  injury  to 
themfelves,  unlefs  they  iubilitute  fome  more  ge¬ 
nerous  liquor  than  fmall  beer  in  the  place  of  it. 
And  this  I  fpeak  from  the  opinion  of  the  belt  phy- 
licians,  the  very  beft  excepted,  from  the  experience  of  a 
fober  life  in  myfelf ;  and.  from  the  knowledge  of  it 
in  others :  and,  therefore,  I  keep  to  the  opinion 
which  Dr.  Cadogan  condemns,  that  “a  little  wine 
is  whoiefome  and  good  for  every  one.” 

Such  being  the  dodlor’s  opinion,  concerning 
wine,  he  compares  thofe  who  drink  wine  to  thole 
who  take  tobacco  in  Inuft,  and  boldly  averts,  “  that 
the  want  is  equally  habitual  and  unnatural,  in  both 

-L  3  cafes* 
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cafes.  For,  he  fays,  the  ftomach  wants  wine  no 
more  than  the  nofe  does  fnuffi  This  hurts  the 
nofe  only  *,  the  other,  accumulating  a  little  indi- 
geftion  every  day,  corrupts  all  the  juices  of  the 
body  molt  effentially.”  Does  fnuffi  hurt  the  nofe 
only ,  and  never  get  into  the  ftomach  ?  and  does  a 
little  wine,  by  daily  ufe,  corrupt  even  the  elience 
of  all  the  juices  of  the  body  ?  what  a  fet  of  (linking 
carcafes  are  all  the  high  and  low,  rich  and  otherwife, 
of  this  realm  ?  will  any  man  believe  by  feeing 
their  countenances,  their  activity,  their  chearful- 
neis,  and  every  fymptom  of  health,  that  their 
bodies  do  contain  no  other  thing  than  juices, 
all  of  which  are  mofi  ejfentialty  corrupted  ?  I  think  I 
need  not  declare  how  great  my  opinion  is  of  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  ;  however,  on  this  occafion,  I  final!  heartily 
afk  his  pardon  and  continue  to  confide  in  my  nofe* 
rather  than  in  the  doctor’s  philofophical  after- 
lion.  And,  as  1  find  by  experience,  that  thefe 
corrupted  people  do  not  (link,  I  confefs  my  diffi¬ 
dence,  at  lead,  of  the  corrupted  (late  of  their 
juices,  and  of  thefe  terrible  things  which  the  dodtor 
afcribes  to  the  ufe  of  wine  •,  juft  remarking  once 
more,  that  the  dottor  fays,  the  act  or  fermentation 
is  that  of  hardening  the  fubftan'ces  in  the  ftomach. 

The  mifchiefs  being  pronounced,  the  doctor 
fays,  u  whatever,  therefore,  the  advocates  for  a 
little  wine,  every  day,  may  think  or  argue  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  it,  they  are  mod  undoubtedly  in  a  very 
great  error  ;  and  it  were  certainly  much  better  and 
fiafer  to  drink  a  bottle,  and  get  a  little  merrv,  once 
a  week,  drinking  water  only  or  final!  beer,  at  all 
other  times,  in  which  interval  nature  might  totally 
fubdue  it,  and  recover  entirely.”  And  yet,  in 
contradiction  to  this,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  the 
doctor  is  mod  undoubtedly  in  a  very  great  error 
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for,  if  wine  be  the  univerfal  bane^  the  dodtor 
fays  it  is,  it  is  a  poifon  of  a  very  extraordinary  na¬ 
ture.  Let  us  compare  it  with  other  banes,  Ratibane, 
for  example ;  will  a  little  of  that  taken  every  day 
do  more  mifchief  than  a  large  dole  taken  at  once  ? 
opiates  are  banes ,  will  it  be  fafer  to  take  a  large 
dofe  on  a  Monday  morning  than  fmall  ones  all  the 
week  long  ?  is  nature  better  enabled  to  fubdue 
their  ill  effedts,  when  taken  in  large  quantities, 
than  in  fmall  ?  may  it  not  be  as  well  laid,  that  a  por¬ 
ter  can  carry  a  cart-load  of  ftones  at  once,  as  eafily 
as  by  taking  them  in  feveral  burthens  ?  and  laftlv, 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  chymift,  who 
knows  what  fermentation  is  and  of  every  perion 
whofe  ftomach  is  moll  fubjedt  to  generate  acidities 
from  fermentable  fubftances,  and  particularly  from 
wine,  whether  a  bottle,  taken  at  one  time,  will 
not  produce  a  greater  fen  Cation'  and  quantity  of 
acidity,  both  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  than' 
the  fame  bottle  divided  into  leven  parts  ;  one  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  daily  ?  and  1  will  venture  to 
aver,  that  half  a  pint  may  be  better  taken  every  day, 
at  two  meals,  than  one  bottle,  at  any  one  in  a 
week  *,  and  that  then  there  will  be  no  need  of  fix 
days  and  nature’s  aftiftance  to  fubdue  it  and  reco¬ 
ver  intirely,  by  drinking  water  or  fmall  beer. 
Does  not  this  feem  like  a  Monk  prefcribing  ftp, 
for  the  fake  of  producing  repentance,  in  order  to 
receive  his  pecuniary  reward  more  frequently  by 
repeated  con fe (lions  ? 

To  the  preceding  it  is  as  peremptorily  fub- 
joined,  44  that  water  IT  the  only  liquor  nature 
knows  of,  or  hath  provided  for  all  animals  *,  and 
whatever  nature  gives  us,  we  may  depend  upon  it 
is  fafeft  and  beft  for  us.”  I  have  a  ftrong  fufpi- 
cion,  that  dame  Nature  knows  more  than  the 

L  4  do&qf 
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doctor  allows,  and  that  (he  is  not  fo  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  all  other  liquors  as  he  a  Herts.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  is  not  milk  a  liquor  '  does  the  old  gentle¬ 
woman  know  nothing  of  that  ?  or,  is  milk  not 
provided  tor  animals  ?  And'  may  we  not  depend 
that  this  is  fafer  and  better  for  us  than  water  only  ? 
I  have  a  notion,  alfo,  that  the  doctor’s  idea  of  na¬ 
ture  and  mine  may  differ.  For  inftance,  1  hum¬ 
bly  conceive,  that  nature  hath  given  us  apples, 
pears,  and  grapes,  and  that  the  juices  of  them  are 
liquors  that  are  not  water. 

Nature  hath  given  to  man  a  palate  to  tafle  and 
approve  of  what  is  ufeful  •,  a  delire  to  preferve 
thefe  juices,  after  the  time  of  their  ripenefs  is  pad, 
and  the  fruits  are  decayed.  She  hath  given  him. 
faculties  of  the  mind  to  obl'erve,.  that  hollow 
things  will  hold  fluids,  and  on  that  account  to  put 
fuch  juices  into  them.  She  hath  given  to  thefe. 
fluids,  fo  contained,  a  fpontaneous  fermentative 
quality,  which  renders  them  fpirituous  and  pre- 
ferves  them  wholefome.  And  {he  has  given  us. 
third  and  wearinefs,  to  incite  us  to  drink  it.  All 
thefe  things  are  as  much  the  progrefs  of  nature  as 
plants  converting  the.  water  and  fairs,  which 
they  draw  fro;  .  the  earth,  into  the  rich  juices  of 
the  preceding  fruits.  And,  1  hope,  that  it  will  not 
be  difputed,  that  nature  knows  that  we  think. 
3s  nature  then  fo  ignorant  as  Dr.  Cadogan  aflferts  ? 
is  water  the  only  liquor  which  {he  has  provided 
for  all  animals  r  as  well  might  he  fay,  that  grafs 
is  the  or^y  food  provided  forall  animals;  becaufealt 
the  gramenivorous  are  nourilhed  by  that  grafs  and 
convert  it  into  another  fubllance  o ffiejhy  and  therefore 
that  nature  knows  nothing  of  the  latter  as  an  aliment 
mam,  as  that  fhe  knows  no  other  liquor  than  water,  for 
becauie  the  others  are  made  by. vegetable  powers^ 

fpoiv* 
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fpontaneoufly  operating  on  their  own  productions. 
What  a  variety  of  novelty  does  the  doctor  afford 
his  intelligent  readers. 

Dr.  Cadogan  is  infatiate  in  his  defire  of 
exhibiting  his  univerjal  knowledge .  For,  having 
given  the  preceding  ipeci'mens  of  unprecedented 
fcience  in  phyfics,  metaphyfics  and  morality,  he 
now  becomes  a  theologift,  and  comments  on  St. 
Paul  But  firft  he  deviates  from  his  former  afler- 
tion  of  water  being  the  only  liquor  nature  knows, 
and  doubting  fays,  66  wine,  if  it  be  not  one  of  our 
own  inventions,  was  given  us  as  a  cordial  in  fick- 
nefs,  vvearinefs,  forrow  and  old  age ;  and  a  mod: 
falutary  charm  it  would  be  for  molt  of  thefe  evils, 
if  we  did  not  exhauft  its  power  by  daily  ufe;  and 
inftead  of  taking  it  as  fuch,  drink  it  up  as  common 
draught,  in  youth  and  health  to  make  us  mad.” 
plow  then  are  the  advocates  for  a  little  wine  fo 
egregioufly  miftaken  P  And  thus,  this  wine, 
which  the  dodlor  lays  is  the  bane  of  all,  is  become 
a  cordial  and  mod:  falutary  charm,  in  ficknefs, 
wearinds,  forrow,  and  old  age.  Do  thefe  circum- 
ftances  change  the  elfence  of  the  liquor  from  being 
poifon,  to  the  molt  falubrious  qualities  P  by  what 
magic  is  this  furprizing  tranfmutation  accomplifh- 
ed  P  why,  by  Dr.  Cadogan’s  forgetting  that  he 
hath  faid  one  thing,  and  then,  by  faying  another, 
and  is  not  that  fufheient  P 

The  dodtor  now  talks  of  the  ill  effedts  of  in¬ 
dulgence  in  wine,  in  favour  of  which  no  man  hath 
ever  written  •,  and  fays,  “  that  men  think  they 
cannot  live  without  a  little  wine  every  day  ;  and 
their  very  exiftence  depends  upon  it.”  If  they  mean 
that  they  cannot  live  comfortably  to  themfelves, 
without  a  little  wine,  thole  men  fay  right,  who 
have  been  ufed  to  it.  If  they  literally  mean  they 

cannot 
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cannot  exid,  they  fay  wrong.  And  when  they  add* 
that  their  ftomachs  require  it,  nature  calls  for  it, 
and  St*  Paul  advifes  it :  They  (peak  right  alfo,  and 
more  particularly  in  arthritics,  a  little  of  it  mud  be 
good  j  and  therefore  men  do  not  catch  at  every 
lhadow  of  an  argument  that  favours  their  inclina¬ 
tions. ” 

And  now  for  the  comment  on  the  Evan  gel  id. 
<c  St.  Paul  advifes  it  as  a  medicine  fometimes  *, 
but  certainly  not  every  day.”  But,  by  the  doctor’s 
permiffion,  let  St.  Paul  fpeak  for  himfelf.  “  Drink 
no  longer  water ,  but  a  little  wine  for  thy  Stomach 
fake ,  and  thine  own  infirmities.”  Now  does  the 
faint  advife  a  little  wine  only  as  a  medicine,  fome~ 
times ,  when  he  bids  Timothy  drink  no  longer 
water  ?  what  was  there  for  him  to  drink  befides 
wine,  when  water  was  interdicted  in  a  country  that 
produced  noother  than  thefe  two  liquors  for  general 
■ufage  r  St.  Paul,  therefore, is  as  much  forgotten  as  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  Aritreus,  Celius,  Sydenham,  Mufgrave* 
Boerhaave,  Hoffman  and  others  •,  and  the  doCtor 
is  equally  new,  by  dint  of  oblivion,  in  divinity 
as  in  phyfic.  For  no  man  furely  can  harbour  a 
fingle  thought  that  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  not  read  the 
bible.  And  now  I  will  afk,  if  there  can  be  any 
man  mad  enough  to  renounce  the  Jpcfile  and  believe 
in  the  do&or  of  phyfic.  Credat  Judaeus  non  ego. 

To  this  is  fubjoined.  “  It  will  be  faid,  that 
many  drink  wine  every  day,  without  gout,  done, 
or  any  difeafe  at  all,  in  confequence  of  it.”  The 
dodor  is  right  •,  this  hath  been  faid  for  ages,  and 
will  mod  affuredly  be  faid  again  and  be  true  alfo. 
But  1  much  quedion,  whether  that  which  follows, 
will  ever  be  laid  by  any  other  phyfician, 

I  believe  not  many  who  drink  wine  daily 
or  I  diould  know  fame  of  them.”  Now  is  there 

another 
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another  doftor  in  all  Great  Britain  who  knows  no 
one,  without  gout,  (tone  or  other  difeafe  that 
drinks  a  little  wine  every  day  ?  furely  this  dodtor 
is  infectious  to  his  acquaintance,  or  he  has  the 
ftrangeffc  fet  of  them  that  ever  man  knew  :  or  does 
he  keep  an  infirmary  and,  living  entirely  among 
his  patients,  renounce  the  intimacy  of  all  thole 
who  are  in  health  ? 

However,  the  dodlor  adds,  “  if  any  are  fo  ftrong 
as  to  bear  it  to  old  age,  unhurt,  they  mud  be  very 
active  as  well  as  ftrong  to  fubdue  it  *,  but  I  have 
nothing  to  lay  to  thofe.”  There  the  dodtor  is  right. 
But  will  not  they  have  fortieth ing  to  fay  to  him  ?  will 
they  not  demand  by  what  argument  he  can  juftify, 
that  wine  is  an  univerfal  when  they  have  lived  for 

fourfcore  years  in  health  and  long  life,  in  a  daily 
and  copious  ufe  of  it  ?  And  I  verily  believe,  if  St. 
Evremond  and  he  fhall  ever  meet  hereafter,  and 
the  philofopher  fhall  not  have  loll  his  old  pleafantry, 
he  will  take  an  opportunity  of  treating  his  regimen 
with  a  fort  of  ridicule.  I  have  heard  that  at  Batk, 
on  St.  Patrick’s  day,  when  an  Irifhman  gave  a 
toad,  to  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of 
King  William  and  St.  Patrick,  the  well  known 
Joye ,  Paid— tit— tit — tit,  drink  to  their  better  acquain¬ 
tance,  my  dear,  they  have  never  feen  one  another 
yet.  So  here  it  goes  to  a  better  acquaintance  for 
Dr.  Cadogan,  that  he  may  know  one  man,  at  lead, 
without  gout,  done,  or  rheumatifm,  who  drinks 
a  little  wine  daily. 

The  dodlor  adts  prudently  to  quit  fuch  fort  of 
folks,  who  will  not  be  fick  with  wine.  For,  as  he  fays, 

my  bufinefs  is  with  the  invalids  who  complain , 
and  certainly  ought  not  to  meafure  conditutions 
with  thofe  above  their  match.”  There  is,  indeed, 
r.o  bufinefs  for  a  phyftcian  among  the  others  who 

do 
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do  not  complain.  We  are  now  favoured  with  ano¬ 
ther  fpecimen  of  the  do&or’s  knowledge  in  nature 
and  women.  “  Nature,  like  a  true  female,  cries  out 
at  the  firft  violence,  but  fubmits  in  time,  is  recon¬ 
ciled  and  grows  fond  of  the  ravifher.”  This,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  is  given  as  an  encouragement  to  thofe 
who  incline  to  ravifh  and  to  drink  wine,  as  well  as 
an  exhortation  to  the  ladies  to  be  true  females.  For, 
unlefs  this  comparifon  be  to  illuftrate  the  effects  of 
wine,  and  the  reconciliation  of  that  liquor  to  the 
Itomach,  by;  perfifting  in  it,  I  am  at  a  loft  to  dif- 
cover  its  meaning.  For  furely,  the  crying  out  at 
the  firft  violence,  the  iubmiftion  and  reconcilement 
by  time,  and  becoming  fond  of  the  ravifher  at 
laft,  can  never  be  arguments  either  to  intimidate  us 
from  drinking,  or  to  abftain  from  either  object, 
whether  it  be  woman  or  wine,  which  run  in  a  pa¬ 
rallel  ?  However,  it  is  new  in  aptitude  of  illus¬ 
tration. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  prefers  French  and  Italian 
wines  to  Madeira,  Fort,  and  mountain;  and  lb  do 
moft  other  people  refpedting  flavour.  And  then 
he  comes  once  more  “  to  the  repugnancy  to  natural 
digeftion,  and  hardening  every  thing,  which  are 
the  qualities  of  the  ftronger  wines,”  as  the  doflor 
fays.  But  Sydenham  is  in  favour  of  Spanifh  wines 
and  Canary.  And  now,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan  “thus  have 
I  endeavoured  to  point  out  two  of  the  true  primary, 
capital  caufes  of  the  gout,  and  mod:  other  chronic 
diieaies;  and  moft  fincerely  wifh,  that  what  1  have 
laid  may  engage  thole  whom  it  moftly  concerns, 
the  gouty,  the  infirm,  and  valetudinary  of  every 
clafs,  to  obferve,  reflect,  and  think  for  themfelves 
upon  the  hints  1  have  thrown  out  ^  in  which  light 
what  I  have  faid,  mu  ft  be  confidered,  rather  than 
as  logical  or  as  demonftrative  proof/’  And  here 
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we  find,  that  the  dodor  is  not  lefs  inconflant  in  his 
wfies  than  in  his  opinions ;  for,  in  the  51ft  page 
of  his  differtation,  he  fays,  “  that  not  to  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  good  living  do  I  wifi  to  addrefs  my- 
felf.”  Why  did  he  not  wifh  it  then,  and  wiili  it 
now  ?  do  the  advocates  for  good  living  form  no 
part  of  the  gouty,  the  infirm,  and  valetudinary  of 
every  clafs  ?  However,  let  them  defend  their  good 
living  by  arguments  and  they  arefafe  from  difeafe. 
I  apprehend  that  either  the  dodor  had  not  taken 
his  judicious  medicine,  or  that  it  did  not  operate  the 
day  he  wrote  this  paffage.  And  1  am  the  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  this,  becaufe  he  wfies  to  engage  the 
gouty,  the  infirm,  and  valetudinary  to  think  for 
them] elve-s ,  on  the  hints  he  has  thrown  out:  which 
if  they  do,  I  am  apprehenfive  they  will  be  con¬ 
ceived,  indeed,  to  be  as  the  dodorfays,  fomething 
elfe,  rather  than  logical  or  demonjtrative  proof 
To  the  antecedent  the  dodor  adds,  “I  know  the 
reafoning  and  arguments  may  be  much  improved, 
and  carried  farther,  and  if  1  had  more  leifure  I 
might  have  attempted  it.”  I  differ  in  this  inftance 
from  the  dodor.  For  I  verily  believe,  that  no  man 
who  hath  lived,  now  lives,  or  Jhall  live,  either  had, 
has,  or  will  have  the  power  of  carrying  thefe  ar¬ 
guments  and  reafoning  fo  far  as  Dr.  Cadogan  hath 
done.  And,  therefore,  I  prefume  that  no  leifure 
will  enable  him  to  exceed  himfelf  in  his  prefent 
performance.  Notwithstanding  this,  fays  he,  “but 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  infurmountable  difficulty 
of  convincing  men,  againft  their  will,  by  any 
arguments  at  all.”  Here  we  differ  again ;  for  I 
fuppofe  that  nolition  does  not  make  arguments  in- 
far  mount  able,  and  that  great  numbers  have  been, 
and  daily  are  convinced,  by  arguments  againfl  their 
will,  that  they  Jfhall  be  hanged  at  Tyburn.  And 
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it  feems  not  improbable  that  fome  of  the  arguments 
in  this  enquiry,  may  convince  the  dodor,  without 
any  immediate  ad  of  volition  in  himfelf,  to  affift 
them. 

The  dodor  having  faid  fo  much  of  his  no  wijhss 
and  his  wijhes ,  now  declares.  “  [  chufe,  therefore, 
at  prefent,  to  invite  them  to  felf-convidion,  from 
their  own  oblervations  and  experience.”  Had  he 
not  done  much  better  to  have  left  that  invitation 
alone  ?  “  for  fhould  they,  as  the  dodor  flatters  hirn- 
felf,  they  will  find  it  well  worth  their  pains  to  rea- 
fon  a  little  more  than  they  do  with  and  for  them- 
i'elves.”  May  they  not  renounce  the  differtation. 
And  then,  “  will  it  not  be  a  great  point  gained  for 
them,  if  it  turn  their  milled  opinions  from  all  that 
imaginary  power  of  refloring  health  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  as  well  as  fome  of  that  multitude  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  moft  truely  contemptible  medicines,  that 
are  daily  obtruded  on  the  public  with  endlefs  lyes 
to  recommend  them,  by  a  let  of  the  poorefl,  moft 
ignorant,  and  paltry  rogues  in  the  nation-,  and  en¬ 
gage  their  attention  to  their  own  true  remedy,  a 
right  inftitution  of  life,  in  judging  of  which,  if 
they  find  themfelves  miftaken,  they  may  be  affil¬ 
ed  by  men  of  humanity,  fkill,  and  honefly.” 

I  had,  not  long  fince,  the  honour  of  fpending 
an  evening  with  Dr.  Rock,  when,  taking  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan’s  differtation  from  his  pocket,  he  turned  to 
the  preceding  paffage,  and  in  a  very  orator-like 
manner  addreffng  himfelf  to  the  company  he 
pronounced  the  following  fpeech. 

cc  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  William  Cadogan, 
M.  D.  who  has  taken  the  liberty  to  treat  me  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  a  gentleman,  refpt ding  both 
himfelf  and  myfelf  as  brothers  of  the  fame  faculty 
of  phyfic.  1  am  Richard  Rock,  M.  D.  as  it  may 
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he  feen  in  print  every  day :  and  by  what  magic  arc 
thefe  two  letters  at  the  end  of  his  name,  of  more 
authority  or  importance  than  at  the  end  of  mine  ? 
he  fays,  that  I  have  milled  the  opinion  of  mankind 
by  an  imaginary  power  of  reftoring  health,  by  a 
multitude  of  moft  ridiculous  and  truely  contempt¬ 
ible  medicines,  with  endlefs  lies,  to  recommend 
them.  Now,  how  can  this  doctor  truely  fay,  that 
my  medicines  are  of  imaginary  power,  ridiculous 
and  contemptible,  unlefs  he  knows  of  what  they 
are  compounded  ?  1  fay  the  fame  of  his  diet  ^  and 
there  is  the  word  of  one  M.  D.  againft  another. 
Does  he  know  the  ingredients  with  which  my  Jefuit 
drops  are  made  ?  from  his  manner  of  writing,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  lufpect  that  he  hath  not  much  of  the 
Jefuit  in  him.  Does  he  know  the  competition  of 
my  royal  patent  Electuary?  has  that  no  power  of  re¬ 
ftoring  health  in  rheumatifms,  feurvys,  £sV  f-  do  I 
miflead  mankind  by  imaginary  powers  in  that  me¬ 
dicine  ?  I  defy  him  to  meet  me  with  my  patients 
and  to  bring  his  own ,  and  then  let  the  world  be 
judge  on  which  fide  the  cures  abound,  and  who 
mifleads  ?  it  will  be  then  feen,  alfo,  who  recom¬ 
mends  himfelf  with  endlefs  lies  in  his  publication. 
And  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  is  not  all  that 
truth  which  can  be  wifhed  in  his  advertifement  of 
the  Magnefia,  when  he  calls  it  his  Magnefta . 

Befldes,  gentlemen,  1  have  his  majefty’s  royal, 
patent  for  my  hJedtuary  *,  how  then  do  I  obtrude 
my  medicine  on  the  public  ?  he  that  reflects  on  the 
powers  of  that  medicine,  reflects  on  the  patent  of 
his  majefty,  and  confequently  on  the  king  himfelf, 
who  granted  it.  Would  our  moft  gracious  fove- 
reign  have  honoured  me  with  that  diftinguiftied 
mark  of  his  favour,  had  I  been  the  moft  ignorant, 
paltry  rogue  in  the  nation  ?  The  dodtor  might,  I 
think,  have  treated  his  king  with  refpedt,  notwith- 
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Handing  his  contempt  for  the  faculty  of  phy  of 
whom  1  wifh  1  could  fay  he  was  a  worthy  member. 
But  let  the  college  look  to  that.  ,  Thank  heaven, 
he  is  neither  acknowledged  nor  received  into  our 
fraternity*  although  he  advertifeth  as  we  do.  As 
to  my  poverty,  Richard  Rock,  M.  D.  rolls  in  his 
chariot  as  well  as  William  Cadogan,  M.  D.  and 
fhould  not  he  have  proved  me  a  lyar  before  he  had 
uttered  an  exprefiion  fo  unbecoming  from  one  M. 
D.  to  another  ? 

But  envy  is  an  infernal  paffion.  I  make  no  com¬ 
panions,  becaufe  comparifons  are  odious.  Yet, 
wherefore  does  Dr.  Cadogan  envy  Dr.  Rock,  his 
Ikill  and  fuccefs  in  practice.  1  have  no  envy  for 
him.  Let  him  live  according  to  his  own  diet,  and 
keep  his  patients  alive  by  it  too  if  he  can.  Let 
me  live  as  I  pleafe  and  cure  my  own  patients  by  my 
own  medicines  ;  and  I  defy  any  practitioner,  com¬ 
mon  or  not  common,  in  his  advertifement;  to  fay 
more  of  the  powers  of  his  medicine  than  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  does  of  himfelf.  Even  my  brother  Hill,  no 
common  practitioner,  whom  I  allow  to  excel  me, 
and  all  men,  in  the  great  art  of  writing  an  adver- 
tifement,  butnotinthatof  phyfic.  For  when  this  Dr. 
Cadogan  talks  of  engaging  his  readers  attention  to 
their  true  remedy  and  right  injiitution  of  life ,  what 
does  he  mean  but  that  his  regimen  is  that  only  true 
end  genuine  remedy .  And  when  he  fays,  if  in  judging 
they  find  themfelves  unequal  to  the  talk,  they  may 
be  affifted  by  men  of  humanity,  ikill,  and  honefty, 
who  can  he  mean  but  himfelf  alone?  for  Inch  mult: 
be  the  meaning  of  one  who  declares  that  mankind 
have  hitherto  mod  affuredly  not  had  even  a  few  ra¬ 
tional  ideas  of  chronic  dileafes.  And  now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  1  fubmit  to  your  judgement,  which  of  us 
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two  »  the  moil  agreeable  to  Dr.  Cadogan’s  own 
ideas4  of  a  real  phyfician.” 

I  confers  that  this  harangue  was  received  with  too 
unanimous  an  approbation  by  the  whole  company, 
as  containing  muchgood  matter  to  Dr.  Rock’s  pur- 
pofe  of  fpeaking. 

» 


SECTION.  V. 

$ 

Come  now,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  to  the  laft 
general  caufe  of  chronic  dileafes,  vexation. 
A  very  fruitful  parent  of  many  bodily  evils,  pro¬ 
ducing  general  difeafes  of  inanition,  much  more 
difficult,  not  only  to  be  cured,  but  relieved,  than 
thofe  we  fuffer  either  from  indolence  or  intempe¬ 
rance  ♦,  but  as  it  is  not  lb  common  a  caufe  of  the 
gout,  as  the  other  two,  it  may  not  be  necelfary  to 
confider  it  very  minutely  at  prefent.  I  ffiall  not, 
therefore,  enter  deeply  into  the  regions  of  meta- 
phyfical  conjecture,  nor  run  wild  after  my  own 
conceits,  or  theirs  who  have  gone  before  me,  in 
gueffing  at  the  incomprehenfible  union  of  foul  and 
body,  and  their  mutual  powers  of  adzing  upon  each 
other.” 

By  this  paftage  I  find  that  the  dodzor  hath  altered 
the  regions  of  metaphyfics,  and  that  they  now  lie 
deeply  under  ground,  and  are  to  be  reached  by- 
pioneering,  as  they  formerly  were  by  f oaring  high 
in  the  air.  The  next  is,  that  Dr.  Cadogan  inter  Is 
to  defilt  from  riming  aflray  after  his  own  concei  ■ ; 
at  leaft,  about  the  incomprehenfible  union  of  foul  and 
body,  and  their  mutual  powers  of  adzing  upon  each 
other.  And  then,  to  prove  it,  he  begins  the  next  para- 
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graph,  by  (hewing  what  the  powers  of  the  foul 
are  over  the  body.  New  confiftency. 

“  The  firft  immediate  effedt  of  violent  griefs  or 
vexation,  is  to  take  off  the  adtion  of  the  ftomach 
entirely.”  And  is  not  this  cauled  by  fome  power 
of  the  foul  over  the  body,  which  the  dodtor  fays, 
he  will  not  run  aftray  after  in  guefling  at.  And  now 
for  a  defcription  of  the  effedts  of  fudden  and  affedl- 
ing  news.  “  Let  us  fuppofea  man  in  the  belt  health, 
the  higheft  good  humour,  and,  as  well  as  good 
ftomach,  fitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  friends, 
receives  fuddenly  fome  very  afigcting  news,  in- 
itantly  his  appetite  is  gone,  and  he  can  neither  eat 
nor  fwallow  a  morfel.  Let  the  fame  thing  happen 
after  he  has  made  a  hearty  meal,  a3  fuddenly  the 
adtion  of  his  ftomach,  the  whole  power  of  di- 
geftion  is  cut  off  totally,  as  if  it  were  become  pa¬ 
ralytic,  and  what  he  has  eaten  becomes  *a  mold  op- 
preffive  load.  Perhaps,  as  the  excefs  of  weaknefs 
is  often  convulfive,  it  may  be  rejected  by  a  violent 
vomit  or  do  greater  mifchief.”  The  defcription  is 
good,  and  it  would  be  no  undiverting  objedt  to 
lee  a  city  common-council- man  with  his  napkin  tuck¬ 
ed  in,  and  joyouCy  prepared  to  devour  the  turtle  and 
the  v.enifon,  juft  fmoking  on  the  table,  receiving 
fuch  news;  for,  hang  me,  if  I  ihould  like  to  be 
prefent  at  the  operation  of  it  after  dinner.  With 
what  expreffion  would  his  countenance  be  impreffed, 
when  vexation  from  thelofsof  money  is  embittered 
by  that  of  his  appetiteand  an  abfolute  incapacity  ot 
fwallowing.  However,  thank  heave n,  thefe  affedting 
fcenes  do  not  fo  often  arrive  as  to  occafion  much 
mifchief  to  mankind,  or  the  lofs  of  many  dinners. 

As  perhapfes  are  ambiguous  things,  I  am  of  an 
opinion  fomewhat  different  from  that  which  follows 
the  dodtor’s  perhaps.  I  fhould  not  have  laid,  perhaps 
as  the  excefs  of  weaknefs  is  often  convulfive ;  but  that  the 
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■exc.efs  of  eonvulfion  Is  often  excejfive  jirong ;  and  that 
therefore,  the  ftomach  rejected  the  dinner  by  a 
violent  vomit.  For  excefjive  weaknefs ,  in  the  caufe,is 
not  likely  to  produce  violent  ftrength  in  the  effeCt, 
unlefs  it  be  in  this  new  philofophy  of  Dr.  Cadogan. 
And  then  -we  are  informed,  that,  <c  for  this  reaion, 
ftich  ftrokes  of  diftrefs  are  lefs  hurtful  received  up¬ 
on  an  empty,  than  a  full  ftoniach.”  Now  I  take 
it  that  half  and  half,  neither  empty  nor  full,  is 
better  than  either  of  them  :  for  a  ftomach  ftiould  be 
loaded  like  a  fhip,  not  that  a  briflc  gale  might  ob¬ 
lige  the  cargo  to  be  thrown  over  board  ;  nor  fo 
void  of  baliaft  as  to  be  overfet  by  every  breeze. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  becomes  a  querift,  and  alks 
the  following  queftion  :  “  but,  why  is  this  ?  what 
connection  is  there  between  a  piece  of  bad  news, 
and  a  man’s  ftomach,  full  or  empty  ?”  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  a  vaft  deal.  For  example,  fuppofe  a  man, 
feated  like  the  common-council-man  above  de¬ 
fer  i  bed,  his  imagination  glowing  with  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  devouring  three  parts  of  the  fat  of  a 
haunch  ot  venifon,  his  lady  and  two  Tons  being  the 
only  guefts  who  are  invited  to  participate  with  him 
in  that  delicious  viand  ;  fuppofe,  at  this  moment  of 
delicious  expectation,  the  very  afflicting  news 
ftiould  arrive,  that  a  great  dog  had  run  away  with 
the  haunch,  is  there  not  a  great  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  bad  news  and  the  empty  ftomach  ?  Suppole 
again  the  fame  confpicuous  proteCtor  of  the  city 
conftitution  ftiould  have  fatisfied  his  ftoniach  on 
fuch  another  haunch,  preceded  by  a  difli  of  turtle; 
and  the  bad  news  ftiould  arrive,  that  the  fhip  was 
loft,  which  he  had  been  informed/ had  on  board 
for  his  ftomach  the  precious  cargo  of  another  tur¬ 
tle  ;  and  that  a  fecond  haunch  of  venifon,  by  the 
carrier’s  negleCt  in  timely  delivering  it,  was  fo  to- 
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tally  fpoiled,  that  it  could  not  be  eaten  ;  is  there 
no  connection  between  thefe  lodes  and  a  full  fto- 
mach  ?  do  none  exift  between  the  previous  warm¬ 
ing  of  the  imagination  with  a  glorious  repetition  of  the 
like  delights,  and  the  difappointment  of  thofe  things 
which  form  the  elfential  happinelsof  the  ftomach  in  a 
man  of  that  eating  and  exalted  rank  ?  why  then  does 
Dr.  Cadogan  evade  the  mentioning  of  thefe  caufes 
fo  obvious  ?  and  only  fay,  “  whatever  the  caufe  be 
the  effeCt  is  certain  and  invariable.5’  And  fo  is 
every  effeCt  where  there  is  a  caufe,  excepting  the 
caufa  proegumena . 

The  doctor  continues  his  queries,  “  is  it  becaufe 
the  animal  fpirits,  or  the  aCtion  of  the  nerves, 
whatever  be  the  fecret  caufe  of  their  power,  is  call¬ 
ed  off  to  fupply  and  fupport  the  tumultous  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  ftomach  with  all  its  ap¬ 
pendages  and  their  fecretions  is  left  powerlefs  and 
paralytic,  and  muft  therefore  aCt  convulfively  or 
not  at  all.”  I  think  this  may  be  better  accounted 
for  by  fuppofing  the  man’s  brains  in  his  belly, 
where  the  tumultous  agitations  have  hitherto  been 
defer] bed  to  take  place ;  and  that  the  fpirits  are 
thereby  called  to  that  part.  Otherwife  it  may  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  how  the  ftomach  and  its  ap¬ 
pendages,  being  left  powerlefs  and  paralytic ,  can 
be  impowered  to  aCl  convulfively,  which  is  an  aCt 
of  the  greateft  ftrength.  But,  fuppofing  the  brain 
to  be  in  the  belly,  and  then  calling  all  thefe,  what¬ 
ever'  be  the  fecret  caufes ,  to  fupply  and  fupport  it; 
may,  it  not  then,  by  confent  and  proximity  of 
parts, impower  the  ftomach  to  act  convulfively? 

Dr.  Cadogan,  having  done  the  bufmefs  for  the 
ftomach ,  the  brain  and  the  inteftines^  whips  on  and 
oaves  an  account  of'  the  affections  of  the  heart  on 
this  occafion.  This  being  deferibed,  with  all  the 
.  rapidity 
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rapidity  of  the  true  phyficalfublime,ends  u  in  m  any 
kinds  of  difeafes,  of  iuch  horrible  and  terrifying 
appearances,  formerly  not  othervvife  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  than  by  the  malefice  of  force ry,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  pofieffion  of  devils.”  Thefe  being  difea¬ 
fes  lo  truly  tremendous,  I  forbear  to  repeat  the 
fymptoms  of  them,  in  companion  to  my  readers, 
with  adding  this  remark,  that  iuch  caufes  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Hippocrates  nor  Galen,  nor  in  any 
Greek  or  Latin  authors  in  phyfic  As  I  do  not 
underftand  Arabic,  I  fhould  have  imagined  the  doctor 
might  have  found  this  iorcery  and  thefe  devils  in 
the  books  of  phyiicians,  who  have  written  in  that 
language  *,  unlefs  he  had  treated  the  Arabic  as  rub- 
bilh,  and  always  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  furface, 
to  find  the  truth;  which  it  feems  hath  now  left  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  fwims  on  the  face  of  the 
water. 

Such  being  the  effefls  of  fudden  grief,  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  tells  us  what  are  the  confequences  in  How, 
filent,  and  long-continued  grief,  which  being  but 
melancholy  fubjefts,  and  becauie  the  dodtor  does 
not  even  propofe  a  cure  by  his  regimen  ;  and  be- 
caufe  1  have  no  intent  to  make  myfelf  melancholy, 
I  leave  it  to  be  read  in  the  differtation,  for  thole 
who  may  chufe  to  divert  themfelves  by  meditation 
on  the  maladies,  which  cannot  be  cured,  as  fayeth 
Dr.  Cadogan. 

We  are  now  told,  cc  whoever  vexes  long,  muft 
certainly  want  nourifhment?”  why  then  I  conclude, 
that  it  gives  him  an  appetite  to  eat,  nd  does  not 
take  away  his  ftomach.  And  thus  vexation,  like 
the  viper,  carries  its  poifon  and  its  cure  in  itfelf. 
However,  Dr.  Cadogan  is  of  another  opinion; 
And  then,  defcribing  the  effects  of  the  paffions5 
declares,  “  that  he  thinks  the  word  vexation  com, 
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prehends  the  chief  of  thofe  paflions  that  hurt  us 
moil ;  that  he  does  not  mean  to  make  a  metaphy- 
fical  enquiry  about  them,  and  it  is  needleisto  be  par¬ 
ticular  upon  each.5'1  And,  indeed,  in  this  place  I 
cpnfeis  my  own  vexation  in  being  difappointed  of 
enquiring  into  fuch  an  enquiry  ;  becaufe  I 
am  perfuaded  the  doctor  would  be  very  new 
and  diverting  in  his  metaphylics,  from  the  fpeci- 
mens  which  he  hath  afforded  us  of  that  icience. 
However,  “  let  it  iuffice,  as  he  fays,  that  he  hath 
fhewn  the  immediate  and  remote  influence  of  vex¬ 
ation  upon  the  human  body,  although  the  doeftor 
hath  laid  that  he  will  not  go  aft  ray  in  guefting  at  the 
incomprehenfible^wrj  of  the  foul  a&ing  on  th zbedy. 

The  preceding  account,  being  happily  executed 
and  concluded,  the  debtor  lays,  u  whatever  men 
may  think  of  their  difeafes,  their  ftrange  fymptoms 
and  appearances,  and  their  unaccountable  caufes, 
thefe  are  the  three  original  great  fources  of  mo  ft 
of  the  chronic  difeafes  of  mankind.”  Why,  if 
they  be,  then  I  am  perfuaded  chat  let  men  think 
what  they  pleafe,  they  will  never  alter  caufe  and 
effehi.  “  Thefe,  the  doctor  fays,  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  fet  forth  and  explain,  in  fo  familiar  a  manner, 
that  1  hope  1  have  been  perfectly  intelligible  to 
every  one  who  will  venture  to  think  and  judge  for 
himfelf.”  And  thus  the  hafty  extrabt  of  a  plan 
from  a  much  larger  work,  which  is  intended  only 
as  a  /ketch  that  may  feem  to  want  farther  iil ni¬ 
tration  is  converted  to  an  account  perfectly  intel¬ 
ligible. 

Now  I  apprehend  that  this  enquiry  will  render  it 
fomewhat  more  intelligible  than  it  was  before;  and 
theretore,  that  the  differtation  is  not  quite  perfect. 
And  I  fhould  apprehend,  that  thofe  who  wiil  not 
venture  to  think  aqd  judge  for  themfelves,  would 
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be  the  moft  profitable  readers,  becaufe,fromthefe  I 
fbould  expedt  the  greatefl  number  of  patients,  and 
to  thole  I  would  have  applied.  And,  therefore, 
feeling  for  Dr.  Cadogan  as  I  fhould  for  myfelf  on  a 
fimilar  occafion,  44 1  fhould  not  have  addrelfed  my- 
lelf  as  he  hath,  and  have  furnifhed  hints  and  ob- 
fervations  which  may  be  extended  and  applied  to 
particular  cafes  by  fuch  rational people  only ,  For, 
certainly,  he  that  is  the  phyfician  to  fools,  may 
grow  immenfely  rich  with  a  very  fmall  fhare  of 
fuch  patients,  whilft  he,  who  attends  all  the  people, 
in  Great  Britain,  who  are  rational  in  phyfical  af¬ 
fairs,  will  iiarve  by  his  pr-ofeffion  *,  or  be  reduced  to 
a  perfedt  acquaintance  with  the  temperance  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  without  travelling  to  either  of  thofe 
countries  for  fuch  knowledge. 

And  here  again  the  doctor  varies  from  himfelf; 
for  he  is  once  more  returned  from  wijhing  that  eve¬ 
ry  clafs  of  the  infirm  and  valetudinary  would  ob- 
ferve  and  obey  what  he  fays,  to  the  neither  wanting 
nor  wijhing  to  obtrude  his  ideas  upon  any  man, 
however  warranted  he  may  be  to  think  himielf 
from  the  obfervation  and  experience  of  his  whole 
life.”  From  this  I  conclude,  that  the  dodtor  can¬ 
not  be  offended  with  my  differing  in  opinion  from 
him  :  and  this  for  two  reafons.  One,  becaufe  he 
allures  me  he  does,  neither  want  nor  wifi  to  ob¬ 
trude  his  opinion  on  any  man.  The  other,  be¬ 
caufe  the  doclor  is  dead  and  can’t  be  offended.  For 
otherwife  in  what  manner  can  he  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  whole  life ,  if  any  part  of  it  Hill  re¬ 
mains  tobe lived.  Flowever,  if  Dr.  Cadogan  will  avail 
himielf  of  Dean  Swift’s  arguments,  when  he  proved 
that  Dr.  Patridge  was  dead,  becaufe  no  man  alive 
did  ever  write  fo,  there  may  poifibly  be  fome  folks 
who  may  acquiefce  in  his  realbning. 


And 
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And  now  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  cc  my  principal  arm 
has  been  only  to  make  men  flop  a  little  in  their  ca¬ 
reer,  and  confider  with  themfelves,  whether  it 
ma,  not  be  poffible for  them  to  be  miftaken,  even 
in  that  courfe  of  diet  and  thole  habits  of  life  which 
they  never  fufpected.”  Now,  till  this  moment,  I 
imagined  that  the  do6tor*'s  aim  was  to  make  men 
deiilt  entirely  from  Inch  diet  and  habits,  and  not 
to  flop  a  little  and  confider  them  only  •,  for  l  think 
fmall  itoppages  and  confederations  do  not  promife 
great  cures.  And  I  do  fufped  that  there  was  ano¬ 
ther  aim  ot  the  dodor’s  (till  more  principal,  than 
either  one  or  both  of  the  preceding.  But  as  a 
good  writer  fhould  always  leave  fomething  to  the 
imagination  of  his  readers,!  fhall  obferve  that  rule 
and  leave  mine  to  difeover  what  that  aim  of  the 
dodor’s  may  be. 

Dr.  Cadogan  once  more  difeourfes  againft  colds, 
as  being  the  caufes  of  diforders  that  laic  long ;  and 
adds,  6C  that  when  a  healthy,  robuft  perfon  takes 
cold,  which  can  happen  but  rarely,  if  this  be  the 
whole  of  the  difeafe,  it  cannot  laft  long.”  But  if 
it  be  not  the  whole,  why  then  they  have  a  fever 
which  frequently  kills  them  and  lafts  all  their  life . 
iNot  colds  alone,  “  but  complaints  of  a  bad  con¬ 
ftitution,  when  we  have  fpoilcd,  perhaps,  a  very 
good  one  *,  or  with  Sydenham ,  that  the  epidemic 
conftitution  of  the  air  has  infeded  us,  or  that  this 
or  that  trifle  hath  difagreed.”  I  he  dodor  had 
done  better  to  have  k ft  Sydenham  alone,  than  to 
have  made  him  fay  what  he  hath  never  faid.  Where 
will  the  dodor  find  that  Sydenham  fays,  the  epidemic 
conftitution  of  the  air  has  uifedled  us?  it  is  a  figure 
in  rhetoric  which  he  feldom  or  never  ufeth  ;  would 
Sydenham  fay  the  conftitution  of  the  air  was  epi¬ 
demic  ?  He  fays,  that  occulta  aeris  di  at  hefts  et  inex- 
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plicabilis  temporum  ratio ,  mortales  incejfere ;  which  is, 
that  the  difpofition  of  the  air  and  the  inexplicable 
qualities  of  the  fealon  bring  difeafes  on  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  difeafes  are  epidemical,  and  not  the  air . 
Unlefs,  indeed,  in  this  new  phyfical  philoibphy  the 
caufe  and  the  effebt  be  the  fame  thing.  But  the 
dobtor  is  eternally  new  in  forgeting  what  he  has 
read.  And  yet,  perhaps,  when  he  read  Sydenham, 
if  he  had  remembered  him  too,  he  would  not  have 
been  half  fo  new  and  fo  clever  in  exhibiting  his  few 
rational  ideas  about  the  gout,  that  were  totally  un¬ 
known  to  mankind  before  the  publifhing  of  his 
brochure .  And  f  will  venture  to  pronounce  one 
thing,  and  to  defend  it  too ;  that  he,  who  thinks 
lightly  of  Sydenham,  will  never  be  believed  to 
have  lifted  his  eyes  up  to  nature,  or  confulted  her 
book,  open  as  it  lies  for  the  perulal,  conviction 
and  benefit  of  all. 

Having  touched  on  Sydenham  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ftribture,  the  debtor  again  is  fully  and  firmly 
pertuaded,  “  that  whoever  will  reflebl  with  fome 
degree  of  intelligence  and  fanity ,  be  juft  to  himfelf, 
and  candid  with  his  phyfician,  will  in  general  be 
able  to  trace  his  complaints  up  to  one  or  other  of 
thefe  three  caufes.5'  Thus  all  who  will  not,  are 
consequently  either  fools  or  madmen ,  and  this  not- 
withflanding  the  dobtor  hath  allowed  the  chapter 
of  accidents  and  fevers  not  happily  ended,  to 
make  ibme  part  of  the  caufes  of  chronic  difeafes. 

Thofe,  however,  who  are  intelligent  and  of  a 
found  mind,  “  muft  infallibly  fee  how  vain  and 
idle  all  their  hopes  and  expectations  of  lading 
remedy  and  eftablifhed  health  muft  be  from  any 
kind  of  quack  medicine,  and  the  general  prabtice 
of  phyfic,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  refted  upon 
femething  given  to  fw allow .  How  inadequate  the 

means 
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means  arc  to  the  ends  propofed  and  hoped  ford* 
Indeed,  if  the  expectations  be  to  be  founded 
wholely  on  fomething  to  be  fwailowed,  why  that 
feems  to  be  too  much  •,  becaufe  exercife  is  to  con- 
llitute  a  part  of  the  cure  ;  but  the  diet  is,  as  I 
apprehend  it,  fomething  to  be  fwailowed ,  unleis 
it  be  to  be  adminillered  by  way  of  clylter,  and 
then  one  half  of  the  hopes  of  cure  ought  to  depend 
on  adminiflrations,  if  not  on  arguments,  apofteriori. 

To  this  is  added,  how  ill  vomiting  and  purg¬ 
ing  can  fuppfy  the  place  of  temperance,  bleeding* 
bliltering  and  all  artificial  evacuation  ?  of  activity; 
cordials  and  opium  ;  of  peace  of  mind  is  not  this 
to  fill  the  body  with  harfh  and  un  whole  home  juices* 
and  tear  the  body  to  pieces  to  get  them  out 
again  ?  why  will  not  thele  evacuations  come  out  of 
themlelves  ?  for  I  apprehend  the  cordials  and  opium 
are  meant  to  be  “  the  caufes  of  intoxication  and 
ilopefadtion  to  take  off  the  fen  he  cf  pain,  and 
leave  the  caufie  where  it  was,  or  fix  it  taller.5* 
The  doctor,  however,  decries  all  the  preceding 
methods  and  trulls  to  his  mills  in  the  human 
body,  cc  to  grind  down  all  the  acrimony  of  angular 
aculeated  particles,  and  make  them  Imooth  and 
round,  and  ealily  divifible.”  Now  1  fhould  ima¬ 
gine,  that  this  grinding  work  being  fo  vehement, 
thele  mill- Hones,  like  all  others,  would  be  ground 
down  with  the  grill  ;  and  rather  wear  out  than  re¬ 
pair  the  fabric.  But  happily  for  us  there 
exills  no  fuch  trituration  or  grinding  work  in  the 
animal  body.  For,  by  what  powers  of  grinding 
can  one  thing  be  changed  into  another,  or  ve¬ 
getable  food  into  animal  fubllance  ?  will  tritura¬ 
tion,  out  of  the  body,  carried  on  to  all  eternity, 
convert  herbage  into  beef,  or  even  impart  the 
lealt  alteration  to  the  nature  of  the  iubllance  ? 

Away 
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Away  then  with  all  this  grinding  work  and  let  us  draw 
the  like  inference  from  things  in  animal  bodies, 
as  are  feen  and  obferved  in  plants ;  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  falls,  water  and  earth  itfelf,  are 
converted  into  vegetable  fubftances,  as  the  ve¬ 
getable  are  into  animal,  by  the  powers  of  heat, 
the  only  power  by  which  a  tranfmutation  is  produced 
by  the  operations  of  nature,  on  which  heat  the  cure 
of  chronic  diforders  more  immediately  depends  ;  and 
ot  which  not  a  wprd  is  fpoken  in  this  differ  tatiorr. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  again  repeats  the  evils  of 
difeafe,  “  till  they  put  an  end  to  our  miferabie 
lives.  Thefe  evils,  he  fays,  are  confidered  as  the 
inheritance  of  human  nature  unavoidable  and  in¬ 
curable,  and  fubmitted  to  in  abfolute  defpair; 
though  there  has  not  one  rational  attempt,  that  I 
know  of,  ever  yet  been  made  to  remedy  them  in 
earned.”  And  is  not  thi swant,  of  a  rational  attempt 
to  cure,  fufficient  to  make  men  to  confider  thefe 
evils  as  unavoidable  and  incurable,  and  to  yield  to 
defpair  ?  furely  this  is  very  new  in  confiffency 
of  opinion,  energy  of  argument,  conclufivenefs  of 
reafoning,  and  marks  of  no  common  practitioner. 
But  now  the  terreftrial  meffiah  is  arrived,  difeafe 
flies  before  his  face,  like  morning  clouds  before  the 
fun ,  adivity,  temperance  and  peace  of  mind  attend 
his  footfteps  like  mutes  at  a  funeral,  carrying 
tapers  to  the  interment  of  lazinefs,  voluptuoufnefs 
and  vexation.  For  the  rational  attempt,  unre¬ 
vealed  and  untried  before,  is  perfectly  ac- 
complifned  by  Dr.  Cadogan.  Burn  the  books 
of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celfus,  Sydenham,  Muf- 
grave,  Boerhaave,  Hoffman,  and  all  other  rubbifh 
of  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic  and  modern  phyficians.  And 
then,  let  every  regular, femiregular  and  irregular  prac¬ 
titioner,  whether  he  be  mounted  in  a  chariot,  on  a  itage. 
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or  walk  on  foot;  whether  he  advertife  his  medicines 
or  himfelf,  be  hanged.  Yes,  my  good  readers, 
hang  Wintringham,  hang  Heberden,  hang  Admg- 
ton  ;  but  for  honeft  Will .  Cadogan ,  real  Will.  Cado - 
gany  liberal  Will .  Cadogan ,  rational  Will .  Cadonan, 
and  therefore  the  more  rational ,  being  as  he  is, 
/jP/jtf.  Cadogan  hang  not  him  ;  fave  honed  7T/7/. 
and  hang  all  the  red. 

And  now  the  dodor  concludes  his  division  of 
vexation,  in  a  manner  that  does  honour  to  his  mo- 
dedy.  “  All  the  methods  hitherto  employed 
have  been  only  to  relieve,  and  thofc  often  lo  per- 
nicionflv,  that  the  future  health  has  been  fa cn deed 
to  obtain  prefent  relief  or  eafe.  This  mud  for  ever 
be  the  cafe,  when  in  chronic  difeafes  it  is  obtained 
by  art,  and  nature  has  no  diare:  or  where  the 
phyfician  does  all,  and  the  patient  nothing  for 
himfelf.”  And  now,  I  would  gladly  know,  in 
what  author  the  methods  of  temperance,  exercile 
and  peace  of  mind,  have  not  been  employed ,  or 
where  a  cure  was  expeded  without  the  alTUtance 
of  nature  ?  Oh  oblivion  !  what  power  of  afiertion 
and  of  novelty  candthou  bedow  on  human  inteileds. 

And  here  ends  the  doctor’s  chapter  of  vexation, 
without  propofing  a  fingle  remedy,  either  in  medi¬ 
cine  or  regimen,  for  the  endlefs  miferies  which  it 
pours  upon  us ;  without  fo  much  as  propofing  his 
own  judicious  medicine,  which,  in  this  cafe,  bids 
faired  fora  cure;  or  even  one  glafs  of  wine,  that 
cordial  in  forrow ,  to  which,  as  he  lays  in  another 
place,  it  would  be  a  mofi  faint  ary  charm. 
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SECTION.  VI. 

IN  the  feventeenth  page  of  his  blejfed  diffiertation,' 
as  an  old  woman  once  laid  of  Baxter’s  hat.  Dr* 
Cadogan  tells  his  readers,  u  it  may  feem  needlefs, 
at  prefent,  to  trouble  ourfelves  about  a  definition 
to  fay  what  the  gout  is  *,  but  I  will  venture  to  fay 
what  I  am  perfuaded  it  is  not.  It  is  not  hereditary,” 
I  fancy  that  may  now  be  called  in  fome  doubt.  44  It 
is  not  periodical that  I  prefume  may  be  fufpicious 
alfo.  44  It  is  not  incurable apd  now  I  am  come  to 
the  doctor’s  cure  for  the  gout.  And  we  fhall  fee 
how  that  tallies  with  this  affertion.  He  begins, 
4t  having  fet  forth  the  real  caufes  of  the  gout,  and 
all  its  congenial  difeafes,  I  come  pow  to  the  molt 
effentiai  part  to  adminifter  all  poffible  comfort  to 
thofe  whom  great  pain  and  long  fuffering  may  have 
made  docile  and  willing  to  take  health  upon  the 
terms  it  is  poffible  to  have  it.”  Thefe  are  certain¬ 
ly  terms  the  molt  enlarged  in  nature,  and  news  the 
mod  pleafing  to  all  mankind. 

Thedodtor  tells  us  he  has  the  adminiflration  of  all 
the  pGjfible  comfort  by  which  health  is pojfibly  to  be  had. 
I  remember  a  crack- brained  fellow  entering  a  coffee- 
houfenear  the  Temple,  exclaiming,  rare  news,  my 
boys,  rare  news  for  you  all  •,  the  devil  is  a  bankrupt  *,for 
his  fulphur-merchant  will  truft  him  with  no  more 
brimftone  !  butalas !  the  name  of  Satan  hath  not  hi¬ 
therto  appeared  in  the  gazette,  nor  does  the  name 
of  any  man  appear  in  the  differtation  cured  by 
the  doftor’s  regimen,  except  that  of  himfelf, 
and  is  it  not  rather  too  much  to  allow  any 
phyfician  to  be  at  once  the  curer  and  the  cured 
in  evidence  of  his  dobhine  ?  Moft  ajjuredly  no 
mortal  can  deferve  to  be  relieved  from  pain  and 
fuffering  who  will  not  be  fatisfied  but  with  having 

it 
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it  on  impoffihle  terms ;  and  yet,  alas  !  we  now  find 
the  pofitivenefs  of  curing  the  gout  is  funk 
into  the  pofiibiiity  of  adminijtering  comfort. 

Ah !  mortal  man ,  and  worm's  meat , 

Why  haft  thou  uttered  words  fo  great . 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  fays,  cc  to  the  young  and  vOi 
luptuous,  who  are  yet  in  their  career,  and  declare 
for  a  fhort  life  and  a  merry  one,  I  have  nothing  to 
lay,  but  this  ;  that  a  fhort  life  is  very  feldom  a  mer¬ 
ry  one.”  Why  then,  doctor,  it  contains  but  one 
part  of  the  life  for  which  thefe  voluptuaries  declare. 
And  fo  if  you  have  no  more  to  fay,  you  may  as 
well  be  fiient.  However,  the  dodlor  has  more  to 
fay.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  made  up 
of  a  few  years  of  riotous  pleafure,  without  hap- 
pinefs,  to  be  feverely  paid  for  by  as  many  more 
of  pain,  ficknefs,  regret  and  defpair  ”  And  now, 
can  this  be  the  fhort  and  merry  life  for  which  the 
voluptuous  declare  ? 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  fubjoins,  “  having  fhewrefi 
that  the  gout  is  not  hereditary,  nor  inherent  to  our 
conftitutions.”  I  afk  your  pardon,  do6Vor,  I  ap¬ 
prehend  it  is  not  clear  that  you  have  fhewen  any 
fuch  thing.  cc  But  that  it  is  frequently  produced 
by  the  daily  accumulations  of  in di gelled,  unfub- 
duced  acrimony  and  fuperfluity,  which,  when  they 
abound  to  a  certain  degree,  mult  end  either  in  a  fit 
of  theaout  or  fome  other  difeafe.”  I  believe  it  on  the 
authority  of  thole  ancient  and  modern  phyficians, 
whofe  works,  as  you  have  molt  carefully  read,  foyou 
have  as  entirely  forgotten.  And  therefore,  “  as 
lon£  as  any  vigour  is  left  in  the  body ;  for  nature 
will  for  ever  free  or  endeavour  to  free  itfelf,  and 
purge  itfelf  of  its  impurities  by  gout,  by  fever, 
by  pain  of  one  kind  or  other,  that  takes  off  the  ap¬ 
petite, 
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petite,  and  prevents  the  pouring  in  of  more  and 
more  enemies  to  diilurb  its  operation  and  make  it 
ineffedual.”  And  fo  faveth  old  Mailer  Sydenham, 
whom  the  dodorfecms  to  defpife,  in  the  firilfentence 
of  his  book  :  di dl at  ratio,  fi  quid  ego  hie  judico,  morhum 
quantumlibet  ejus  caufa  humano  eorpori  adverfentur , 
nihil  ejje  aliud  quam  nature  conamen ,  materia  mor * 
bific<£  extermnationem  in  <egri  falutem  omni  ope  molien- 
tis .  Which  is,  thefe  are  the  dictates  of  reafon,  if 
I  can  judge  of  her  operations  *,  that  difeafes,  how¬ 
ever  the  eaufes  of  them  may  be  deilrudive  of  the 
human  body,  are  nothing  more  than  nature  en¬ 
deavouring,  by  all  means,  to  exterminate  the 
morbific  matter,  in  order  to  reilore  health  to  the 
Tick. 

However,  the  dodor  fays,  to  comfort  the  young 
voluptuaries.  “  Thus  young  people,  after  a  fit 
of  gout  is  happily  and  well  gone  off,  are  as  free 
from  it  as  if  they  never  had  it.”  What,- no  cauja 
proegumena ,  no  predifponent  caufe  remaining, 
which  operates  without  all  effed?  ”  Mailer  Syden¬ 
ham  is  of  another  opinion.  He  fays,  “  that  very 
rarely  is  all  the  gouty  matter,  however  long  and 
painful  the  paroxym  may  be,  fo  fully  evacuated, 
that  no  part  of  it  fhall  remain  after  the  fit  is 
paifed.55  “  However,  if  they  would  take  warning 
and  be  careful  not  to  breed  it  again,  moil  certainly 
they  would  for  ever  remain  free.”  Aye,  dodor, 
if  you  cut  oil  the  entail  of  that  inheritance,  not 
otherwife.  But,  I  confefs,  what  is  now  added  by 
you  is  truth  indubitable  ?  “  How  abfurd,  therefore, 
how  ridiculouily  ignorant  mu  ft  be  every  attempt  to 
cure  the  gout  in  futuro  by  medicine,  before  it  be 
yet  formed,  before  it  has  any  exiflence  r”  abfurd, 
ridiculous  and  ignorant  indeed,  to  attempt  by  me¬ 
dicine  to  cure  a  dif order >  that  does  not  exijh  A  mid¬ 
wife 
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wife  may  as  well  deliver  a  woman  who  is  not  with 
child. 

The  doctor  continues,  “  can  fuch  a  medicine,” 
what  medicine  dodtor,  for  yon  have  not  yet  told  us 
what  it  is  ?  tc  give  flrength  and  enable  an  old  man, 
living  in  indolence,  to  digeft  and  confume,  or  dis¬ 
charge  the  fuperfluities  o i  its  daily  intemperance  ; 
that  is,  to  give  him  more  vigorous  powers  than  na¬ 
ture  gave  him  at  one  and  twenty,  or  when  the  gout 
came  firfl:  upon  him  ?”  Yes,  indeed,  can  it,  if  a 
man  can  throw  away  hi s  future  health. 

Then,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  “  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land’s  powder  promifed  to  do  fomething  like  this, 
and  moft  certainly  kept  off  the  gout  for  two  or 
three  years,  but  what  was  it?  and  what  did  it  real¬ 
ly  do  ?”  firfl,  it  was  not,  as  I  imagine,  what  you  fay, 
“  a  ftrongy  fpicey  bitter but  compounded  of  ingre¬ 
dients  the  mold  bitter,  and  lead  fpicey,  of  all  al¬ 
terative  medicines.  Secondly,  I  doubt  whether  it 
produced  the  effedl  which  you  mention.  Did  it 
keep  up  a  fever  as  long  as  it  was  taken,  and  keep 
the  gouty  matter  always  afloat  ?  I  fufpedt  it  adted 
like  laurel  water,  as  all  fuch  bitters,  in  fome 
meafure,  do ;  and,  by  degrees,  diminifliing  the  vi¬ 
tal  powers,  rendered  them  incapable  to  throw  the 
morbific  matter  from  the  parts,  on  which  life  de¬ 
pends,  on  the  extremities.  This  I  conceive  proved 
to  be  the  death  of  thofe  who  took  it.  The  dodtor 
then  fays,  “  I  myfclf  obferved  between  fifty  and 
fixty  of  its  advocates,  fome  my  patients,  fome  my 
acquaintance  or  neighbours,  who  were  apparently 
cured  by  it  for  a  little  while ;  but  in  lefs  than  fix 
years  time  omnes  ad  internecionem  coefi ,  they  all  died 
to  a  man.”  This  Portland  powder  is  the  very  Bo- 
badil  of  all  pharmacy ;  it  kills  them  all,  all  to  a  man, 
What,  could  not  Dr.  Cadogan  fave  his  own  pa¬ 
tients  r 
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tients?  why  then,  I  will  keep  to  my  old  phyucian* 
for  it  is  as  well  to  die  by  the  hands  of  one  re¬ 
gular  executioner  as  another.  x- 

Other  medicines,  the  dohlor  fays,  iiave  had 
the  fame  fatal  effects.  Antimony  and  mercury,, 
elaborated  into  poifons,  by  chemihry,  have  been 
adminiftered ;  particularly  the  folution  of  fubli* 
mate  has  torn  many  a  homach  to  rags ;  fo  that  it 
could  never  bear  common  food  afterwards/5  If 
thefe  medicines,  do,  indeed,  make  this  ripping 
work  in  tearing  whole  homachs  to  rags,  it  feeins 
,  to  be  no  great  wonder  that  they  will  not  bear  food 
in  that  ragged  condition.  Had  it  torn  no  more 
than  the  coat  of  the  homach,  why  that  might 
have  been  mended,  or  a  new  one  have  been  made 
by  fome  advertifing  taylor  in  the  ftomach  making 
way,  but  the  whole  being  torn  to  rags  feems  to  be 
as  irremediable  as  that  which  happened  to  Joan’s 
pitcher, 

Kent  and  torn ,  rent  and  torn ,  rent  and  torn  in  twaifi 
joards  pitcher  is  broken  and  can't  be  mended  again. 

And  now,  fayeth  Dr.  Cadogan,  “  the  deadly 
night-fhade,  and  hemlock,  and  many  fuch  dread¬ 
ful  poifons,  have  been  given  as  alteratives  to  reftore 
health.55  And  even  pickles,  the  worh  of  poifons, 
excepting  bread,  which  is  worfe,  and  wine  that  is 
hill  worfe  than  that,  have  been  taken  with  beef 
heaks  to  rehore  health  *,  and  the  perfons,  who  ate 
or  drank  them  all  three  at  the  fame  meal,  have 
conquered  this  triple  alliance  of  poifons.  So  have 
manyalfo  the  poi fining  antimony,  the  tearing  fubli- 
mate,  the  deadly  night-fhade,  and  the  dreadful  hem¬ 
lock.  For,  may  not  poilon,  in  one  quantity,  be  medi¬ 
cine  in  another  ?  and  may  not  thole  things  which  may 
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kill  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  lift  their  eyes  lip  to 
nature  and  look  for  truth  on  the  furface,  be  con¬ 
verted  ttya  cure  in  the  hands  of  phycians  who  divi 
a  pioneering  into  the  old  Greek,  Latin  and  Arabic 
rubbifh,  which  lie  above; ground. 

However,  fays  the  doCtor,  4Hhe  intention  feems 
to  be  kill  or  cure.”  Why  then,  fince  that  is  the 
intention,  and  doctors  love  to  do  their  bufinefs  ef¬ 
fectually  ;  and  fince  killing,  by  fuch  medicines,  is 
more  certainly  to  be  accomplifhed  than  curing,  I 
would  advife  every  patient,  before  he  enters  upon 
a  courfe  of  medication,  to  know  which  of  the 
two  is  his  doctor’s  intention,  and  to  follow  or  re¬ 
ject  his  preferiptions  accordingly,  as  he  intends  to 
be  killed  or  cured. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  turns  querift  again,  “  can  any 
one,  in  his  fenfes,  fuppofe  that  difeafes,  a  man  has 
been  his  whole  life  contracting,  and  to  which  he  is 
adding  every  day  by  perfeverance,  in  unwholefome 
diet  and  bad  habits,  are  to  be  thus  removed  by  a 
coup  de  main  oh  de  baguette  Notwithftanding  the 
ufual  precifion  and  prefervation  of  words  and  ideas 
in  the  doctor’s  ftyle,  1  confefs  mylelf  fomewhat  em- 
barrafied  by  the  preceding  paffage.  I  do  not  fee 
how  a  man,  that  hath  been  his  whole  life  contract¬ 
ing  difeafe,  can  be  adding  to  them  every  day  by  un¬ 
wholefome  diet  and  bad  habits.  Were  not  thefe  the 
caufes  which  produced  the  difeale  ?  and  if  the  man's 
whole  life  wereemployed  in  contracting  a  dileafe,  how 
did  he  find  time,  by  perfeverance ,  to  add  any  thing  to 
that  work  ?  or  do  thefe  men  live  one  life  in  con¬ 
tracting  thefe  difeafes,  and  another  in  the  means  of 
adding  to  them  ?  I  do  not  fee  the  denouement  of  this 
affair,  and  therefore  I  leave  it  to  my  readers  as  a 
new  mode  of  perfpicuity  in  ftyle. 
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-  What  may  be  done  by  a  dobtor,  and  a  coup  de  main 5 
that  is,  as  I  fuppofe,  by  the  poifons  above-men¬ 
tioned,  there  requires  no  great  difeetnment  to  dii- 
cover.  But  what  may  be  done  by  a  conjuror  and 
his  baguette ,  or  wand;  as  I  am  no  conjuror  myfelf, 
I  leave  that  to  Dr.  Cadogan  to  reveal. 

The  dobtor  perfeveres  as  a  querift.  “  What 
then  is  to  be  done  ?  how,  and  in  what  manner  are 
chronic  difeafes  and  cachexies  to  be  cured,  and 
health  reitored  and  eftablifhed  ?”  Why  the  dobtor 
fays,  “  I  have  already  Ibewen  that  the  caufes  of 
thefe  chronic  difeafes  are  indolence,  intemperance, 
and  vexation.33  Barring  accidents ,  dodlor^  and  fe¬ 
vers  not  happily  ended.  “And  if  there  be  any 
truth  or  weight  in  what  I  have  faid,  the  remedies 
are  obvious,  abtivity,  temperance,  and  peace  of 
-mind.5’  Barring  accidents ,  dodlor ,  and  fevers  not 
happily  ended. 

Dr.  Cadogan  then  adds,  “  it  will  be  faid,  the  re¬ 
medies  are  obvious ;  but  impracticable.  Would 
you  bid  the  feeble  cripple,  who  cannot  (land,  take 
up  his  bed  and  walk  ?  the  man,  who  has  loft  all 
appetite,  abftain  ?”  there  can  be  no  need  of  fuch  an 
order,  dobtor,  to  one  who  cannot  eat;  “andthefleep- 
lefs  wretch,  racked  with  pain,  enjoy  peace  of  mind  ? 
No,  certainly,  I  am  notTo  abfurd.  Thefe  mud: 
be  affiled  by  medicine,  and  if  they  have  not  ex- 
haufted  all  its  power  already,  a  little  refpite,  a  fa¬ 
vourable  interval  may  be  obtained,  that  with  other 
artificial  aids  co-operating,  may  be  greatly  im¬ 
proved  to  their  advantage ;  and,  if  rightly  em¬ 
ployed,  they  may  get  on  from  ftrength  to  ftrength, 
till  they  recover  into  perfebt  heajth.33  The  debtor 
then  fays,  cc  but  it  is  not  my  defign,  at  prefent,  to 
expatiate  upon  the  particular  kind  of  medical  re¬ 
lief  which  every  chronic  difeafe  may  require.35  As 
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Dr.  C&dogan  hath  chofen  to  decline  this  tafk,  a l 
prefent,  and  to  leave  it  for  himfelf,  as  he  fays,  it 
has  been  left  to  him  by  others,  I  beg  leave  to  take 
the  liberty  of  commenting  a  little  on  this  parage* 
And,  as  the  bell  comment  on  a  man’s  works  are  the 
works  themfelves,  I  fhall  follow  that  method. 

The  dodtor  hath  already  fpoken  of  thefe  refpites 
and  reliefs  of  the  difeafed,  which  plainly  appear  to 
fignify  a  temporary  death  of  the  patient  •,  and  then 
there  arifes  the  interval  for  introducing  into  the  dead 
-body,  the  powers  of  his  activity,  life  and  nature ;  and 
thel'e,  if  rightly  employed,  may  get  him  on,  from 
drength  to  drength,  till  he  recovers  into  perfect 
health,  And  this,  I  hope,  may  be  juftly  deemed 
the  artificial  aids  ;  and  being  now  revealed,  it  may 
fave  the  dodtor  the  trouble  of  expatiating  any 
further.  F'or  it  really  may,  as  he  fays,  44  lead  him 
into  too  wide  a  field,  and  too  far  from  his  prefent 
purpofe,  which  is  to  fhew,  that  the  gout,  in  moft 
of  its  fiages  and  degrees  may  be  cured,  a  prefent 
paroxyfm  or  fit  relieved,  its  return  for  ever  fafely 
prevented,  and  the  patient  eftablifhed  in  perfedt 
health.”  And  what  man  will  refule  his  affent,  that 
this  field  is  large  enough  of  all  confcience,  and 
needs  no  addition  of  medical  relief  to  increafe  its 
dimenfions  ?  let  us  fee  how  the  doctor  finds  his  v/ay 
out  of  this  field. 

And  here  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  he  darts 
fair.  4 4  Let  us  fuppofe,  fays  he,  the  cafe  of  a 
man,  from  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  who  has 
had  at  lead  twenty  fits  of  gout  *,  by  which  mod 
of  his  joints  have  been  fo  clogged  and  obdrudted 
as  to  make  walking  or  any  kind  of  motion,  very 
uneafy  to,  him  ;  let  him  have  had  it,  fometimes  in 
his  domach,  a  little  in  his  head,  and  often  all  over 
him,  fo  as  to  make  him  univ  erf  ally  fick  and  low- 
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fpirited,  efpecially  before  a  regular  fit  has  come  to 
relieve  him/5  In  this  manner  of  dating  the  cafe, 
there  are  fome  things  which  want  explanation,  to 
my  capacity.  I  do  not  underdand  how  a  man 
can  have  the  gout  fometimes  only,  in  his  domach 
and  a  little  in  his  head,  when  he  has  it  often  all 
over  him  ^  unlefs,  indeed,  the  head  and  the  do- 
mach  do  but  fometimes  make  part  of  his  body. 
Nor,  do  I  fee  how  a  man  can  be  either  fick  or  low* 
fpirited  in  his  great  toes,  or  fingers :  and  yet  fo  he 
mud  be,  if  he  be  univerfally  fick  and  low  fpirited. 

This,  I  do  readily  agree  with  the  dodtor,  is  as 
bad  a  cafe  as  he  need  propofe.  And  God  grant  it 
may  never  prove  to  be  a  worfe  than  he  can.  cure. 
And  fo  I  fincerely  wifh  him  fuccefs  in  his  practice. 
The  dodlor  then  fays,  and  4-c  therefore  it  will  not 
be  expedled  that  every  old  cripple  whofe  joints 
are  burnt  to  chalk,5'  that  burning  of  joints  to 
chalk,  fee  ms  to  be  a  new  phenomenon  in  che- 
midry  •,  for  burning  bones  does  not  make  chalk  ; 
and  burning  chalk  makes  lime.  64  However  thefe 
burnt  bones  are  grown  together  and  united  by 
anchylofes  and  the  arthritic  mud  be  carried  from 
his  bed  to  his  table  and  back  again,  fhould  fuch  a 
man  be  propofed  as  an  objedl  of  medication  and 
cure.55  Yes,  dodtor  of  medication ,  though  not  of 
cure  *,  becaufe  you  add,  cc  and  yet  even  he 
might  perhaps  receive  fome  relief  and  palliation  of 
pain,  if  he  has  any  great  degree  of  it,  which  is, 
not  very  common  in  this  cafe. 55 

However,  as  the  dodtor  fays,  “  let  us  fuppofe 
therefore,  the  fird  example.55  And  now  I  fhall 
proceed,  fird  to  give  jDr.  Cadogan’s  manner  of 
treating  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  then  Dr.  Syden¬ 
ham’s,  making  no  companion  between  the  two 
dcdtors.  For  I  know  that  Sydenham  is  not  to  be 
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compared  with  Dr.  Cadogan.  Becaufe  the  former 
only  propcfes  to  alleviate  the  pains  and  protract 
the  returns  of  the  fits,  by  exercife,  temperance 
and  peace  of  mind  :  whereas  Dr.  Cadogan  afferts, 
by  thefe  three  an  eternal  prevention  of  the  gout’s 
returning  may  be  accomplished  and  perfect  health 
eftablifhed.  Only  1  beg  to  remark,  that  Syden¬ 
ham  has  been  hitherto  confidered  as  the  lead  hy¬ 
pothetical  and  vifionary  of  all  phyficians;  the  mod 
faithful  obferver  ofdifeaies  ;  of  the  ways  of  nature 
in  curing  them  j  and  of  the  truth  in  his  relations  ^ 
that  he  had  very  great  pra&ice,  and  had  himfelf 
the  gout  thirty-four  years  before  he  wrote  his  trea- 
tife  on  that  difeafe. 

ct  If  the  point  be  to  afiiiage  the  violent  raging 
of  a  prefent  paroxyfm,  this  may  be  fafely  done,  by 
giving  home  loft  and  flowly-operating  laxative,, 
neither  hot  nor  cold.”  Warm  then,  1  warrant  it. 
So  it  is,  the  doctor  fays  fo.  “  But  warm  either  in 
fmall  doles,  repeated  fo  as  to  move  the  patient, 
once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  by  a  larger 
dole  oftner  in  a  iels  time,  according  to  the 
drength  and  exigency.” 

Sydenham  is  of  another  opinion.  He  fays, 

I  am  mod  certainly  perfuaded,  being  taught 
by  the  repeated  experience  of  differing  from  it, 
that  every  cathartic  whether  it  be  of  the  lenient ,  or 
the  ftronger  kind,  which,  according  to  cudom. 
Is  deftined  to  free  the  articulations  from  the  gout. 
Is  greatly  hurtful:  whether  this  purging  be  ap¬ 
plied,  either  in-  the  paroxyfm,  to  leflfen  the  offend¬ 
ing  matter,  in  the  end  of  the  fit  to  diffipate  the 
relicks  of  the  difeafe,  or  in  the  perfect  intermiffion, 
or  in  health  to  oppole  the  future  paroxyfm.  For 
i  have  found,  at  my  own  peril,  and  at  that  of 
other  perfons,  that  a  cathartic,  adminiftcred  in 
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«kher  of  the  preceding  times,  was  fo  little  corref- 
ponding  with  my  wifhes,  that  the  evil,  which  it 
was  intended  to  appeafe  and  avert,  was  encreafed. 
And  by  thefe  means  the  paroxyfm  was  not  only 
more  violent,  but  that  the  patient  was  thrown  into 
Imminent  danger  of  iofing  his  life  •,  and  that 
being  adminiftered  in  the  conclufion  of  the  fit,  it 
caufed  the  matter  to  germinate  afrefli  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fecond  paroxyfm,  not  more  gentle  than  the 
preceding.  And  thus  the  patient,  deluded  by  a 
falacious  hope,  fabricated  for  himfelf  thofe  evils, 
which  he  had  not  fullered,  unlefs,  by  purging, 
he  had  excited  the  arthritic  humour  into  frefli 
rage.  Whatever  then  appertains  to  cathartics, 
whether  adminiftered  by  potion  or  by  clyiler,  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  fince  it  is  the  inviolable 
law  of  nature,  and  interwoven  with  the  effence  of 
this  difeafe,  that  the  arthritic  matter  fiiould  con- 
fiantly  be  thrown  on  the  articulations  ;  that,  on 
this  account,  cathartics  will  effedf  nothing  elfe, 
but  that  the  peccant  humour,  which  nature  hath 
driven  into  the  extremities  of  the  body  be  recalled 
into  the  mafs  of  blood  ;  from  whence  it  happens, 
that  what  ought  to  be  clifcharged  in  the  articula¬ 
tions  returns  with  violence  on  the  vifcera  •,  and 
thus  the  patient  who  was  in  no  kind  of  danger,  is 
expofed  to  the  great  rifque  of  his  life.  And  then 
he  adds,  “  this  method  of  cure,  by  cathartics, 
although  it  be  pernicious  aud  dellrudHve,  is  ufed 
by  fome  empirics  and  hath  acquired  them  a  mo¬ 
derate  eftimation,” 

Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  “  proper  cataplafms  may 
alfo  be  fafely  applied  to  the  raging  part  which 
often  afiuage  pain  furprizingly”  But  Sydenham 
fays,  “  as  to  external  remedies,  tor  alleviating 
pain,  I  know  of  no  fuch,  although  I  have  tried 
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many  things  with  that  view,  both  on  myfelf  and 
others,  refrigerants  and  repellents  excepted  •,  the 
application  of  which  I  have  already  fhewen  to 
be  perilous  :  and  fnpported  by  much  and  long 
obfervation,  I  confidently  aifert,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  thofe  who  are  faid  to  perifh  by  the  gout 
are  not  fo  much  deflroyed  by  that  aifeafe,  as  by 
injurious  and  unfkilful  medication.”  And  by  thefe 
alteratives  it  is  that  the  pains  of  the  gout  are  af- 
fuaged  furprizingly  and  for  ever.  Hoffman  alfo 
declares,  “  that  from  various  obfervations  he  had 
found  that  apoplexies,  palfies,  lofs  of  memory, 
cholics  and  convulfive  afthmas,  as  well  as  imfiam- 
mations  of  the  ilomach  and  inteftines,  had  been, 
conlecutive  of  external  applications  in  the  gout.” 

To  the  preceding  Dr.  Cadogan  adds,  “  and  if 
the  patient  was  young  and  vigorous,  and  the  pain 
violent,  there  could  be  no  danger  in  taking  away 
a  little  blood.”  Let  us  again  hear  mailer  Syden- 
denham.  “  Bleeding-  is  not  to  be  admitted,  either 
to  prevent  a  fit,  whole  approach  is  apprehended, 
or  to  mitigate  the  pain,  when  it  is  arrived.  By 
all  thofe  who  are  advanced  in  life,  even  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  paroxyfms,  if  blopd  be  drawn,  there 
will  be  danger  left  a  new  fit  fucceed,  from  the 
agitation  of  the  blood  and  arthritic  humour, 
which  will  be  of  longer  duration  and  attended  with 
more  enormous  fymptoms  than  the  antecedent, 
and  the  matter  recalled  from  the  extremities  to  the 
vital  parts  *,  and  this  evil  is  recalled  as  ofcen  as  a  vein 
is  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  fit.”  How¬ 
ever,  he  fays,  “  if  the  arthritic  be  young,  and 
heated  by  immoderate  drinking,  blood  may  be 
drawn  in  the  beginning  of  the  firil  paroxylrn  ;  but 
if  it  be  drawn  in  the  fubfecpient  fits,  the  gout  will 
much  fooner  become  inveterate,  even  in  young 
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men,  and  in  a  few  years  extend  its  tyranny  farther 
than  otherwife  in  many  years  it  could  have  acqui¬ 
red  the  power  of  extending  it.”  This  is  univer- 
Tally  the  opinion  of  all  phyficians  who  are  mod: 
efteemed  and  diftinguiffied  for  their  medical  fcience* 
And  the  fad  was  moll  notorioufly  and  fatally  ve¬ 
rified  by  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Thompfon, 
who,  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  patients,  or  the 
exacerbation  of  their  torture,  fpeedily  admonifhed 
the  furviving  to  flee  from  his  medication  and  avert 
his  mifchief.  ' 

And  then  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  “  thus,  in  two  or 
three  days  time,  1  have  often  feen  a  fevere  fit  mi¬ 
tigated  and  made  tolerable ;  and  this  is  a  better 
way  of  treating  it,  with  regard  to  future  confe- 
quences,  than  bearing  it  with  patience  and  fuffer- 
ing  it  to  take  its  courfe:  for  the  fooner  the  joints 
are  relieved  from  diltenfion  and  pain  the  lefs  dan¬ 
ger  there  is  of  obftrudions  fixing  in  them,  or  their 
being  calcined  and  utterly  deflroyed.”  But  may 
not  an  arthritic,  by  being  too  follicitous  to  pre- 
ferve  his  joints,  be  obliged  to  lofe  his  life  ?  after 
which,  1  humbly  apprehend,  his  limbs  can  be  of  no 
great  ufe  to  him  ?  Sydenham  anfwers  this  queition 
in  the  affirmative,  refpeding  the  antecedent  me¬ 
thods  of  cure ;  for  he  lays,  “  by  how  much  the 
more  the  pains  of  the  patient  are  alleviated,  by  fo 
much  the  more  is  the  conco&ion  of  the  matter  de¬ 
layed  ;  and  by  as  much  as  the  lamenefs  is  reftrain- 
ed,  fo  much  the  more  is  the  expulfion  of  the  mor¬ 
bific  matter  impeded.  Add  to  this,  that  by  as 
much  as  the  fury  and  edge  of  the  fit  is  blunted, 
not  only  the  patient  is  thereby  afflidled  with  a  lon¬ 
ger  parcxyfm,  but  his  fits  will  fooner  return,  and 
he  will  be  lefs  free  from  all  the  melancholy  fymp- 
toms  during  the  intervals.” 

So 
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So  great  is  the  difference  between  Sydenham  and 
Cadogan.  And  then  the  latter  phyfician  exclaims, 
44  but,  inftead  of  this,  the  general  practice  is  quite 
the  reverfe.”  Indeed,  docftor,  you  are  miftaken, 
4C  Oh  keep  up  your  fpirits  they  cry  ;  keep  it  out  of 
your  ftomach  at  all  events.”  This  is  the  fecond 
time  that  Dr.  Cadogan  hath  exprefled  his  refent- 
ment  againft  keeping  the  gout  out  of  the  ftomach*. 
as  if  letting  it  in  were  the  beft  way  of  relieving  the 
patient.  This,  however,  is  new  in  practice.  And,  for 
this  reafon,  1  imagine  when  it  rages  in  a  diftant  part, 
the  bringing  of  it  back,  by  cathartics,  external  appli¬ 
cations  and  bleeding  is  always  to  be  encouraged.. 
And  then  the  doctor  fays,  66  they  drink  ftrong  wines 
and  cordials,  and  eat  rich  fpoon  meats,  raife  a  high 
fever,  enrage  and  prolong  the  pain,  and  protraft  a 
lit  from  one  week  to  fix  weeks,  leaving  obftru<5ti- 
ons  and  weaknefs  in  the  parts,  crippling  the  pa¬ 
tient  ever  after.”  Thus,  becaule  an  excefs  in  diet 
may  aggravate  the  fymptoms,  the  mode  of  prac¬ 
tice,  which  pro  miles  to  recall  the  matter  from  the 
extremities  to  the  vital  parts  to  alleviate  pain,  is  the 
only  true  method  of  treating  arthritics.  Medio  tu- 
tijjimus  ibis.  And  now,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ca~ 
dogan,  u  all  this,  I  hope,  will  be  fairly  and  can¬ 
didly  underftood  ♦,  for  there  is  doubtlefs  a  great  va- 
riety  of  gouty  cafes,  but  no  cafe  that  will  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  medical  afftftance,  judicioufly  adminifter-* 
ed.”  Always,  provided  you  apply  to  Dr.  Cadogan, 
And  now  for  a  truth  which  nothing  can  exceed 
in  its  utility,  provided  it  could  be  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  44  But  the  moft  capital  point  of  all,  and 
what  is  moft  defired  by  all,  is  to  prevent  its  re¬ 
turn,  or  changing  into  any  other  difeafe,  and  to 
eftablifh  health.  And  here  moft  men  would  be 
very  well  pleated  and  happy  could  this  be  done  by 
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any  medical  trick  or  noftrum,  with  full  liberty  of 
living  as  they  lift  and  indulging  every  appetite  and 
paftion  without  controul.”  Depend  upon  it,  doc¬ 
tor,  they  would  be  very  well  pleafed  although  this 
end  were  obtained  by  plain  fenfe,  and  a  medicine 
known  to  all  the  world.  However,  fays  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan,  “  fome  poor  filly  creatures,  ignorant  of  all 
philofophy  and  the  nature  of  caufes  and  effects.” 
“  Such,  1  apprehend,  as  the  lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas,  and  other  filly  fellows,  who 
have  followed  Le  Fevre,  “  have  been  led  into  ex¬ 
periments  of  this  kind  by  a  few  artful  rogues,  very 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  their  future  health,  and 
danger  of  their  lives  alfo,  expecting  from  medi¬ 
cine  what  it  never  did  or  can  perform,  the  cure  of 
chronic  difeafes.”  Now,  if  they  have  not  loft  their 
frefent  healthy  how  does  the  dottor  know  they  will 
lofe  their  future  ?  and  as  I  do  heartily  agree  that 
he  is  a  rogue ,  who  leads  men  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  health,  by  any  medical  trick  or  noftrum ;  fo 
I  cannot  but  infer,  fhould  any  man  lead  them  to 
fame  place,  by  regimen,  that  he  would  be  a  rogue 
alfo. 

The  dottor  perfeveres.  1  think  that  it  is  need- 
lefs  here  to  take  any  pains  to  fhew  the  inefficacy  of 
all  the  common  modes  of  prattice,  vomiting, 
purging,  bleeding,  bliftering,  i flues,  &c.  They 
have  been  found  inefifettual,  not  only  in  the  gout 
but  all  other  chronic  difeafes.”  Not  fo  needlefs, 
if  the  d otter  pleafe  ;  for  he  hath  long  fince  told 
us,  they  will  do  wonders  y  and  very  lately ,  that 
purging  and  bleeding  are  excellent  remedies  ih  the 
gout  to  leften  the  pain  and  fhorten  the  fit.  And* 
therefore,  it  certainly  requires  fome  pains  to  fhew 
how  thole  things,  which  product  thefe  effects ,  ar  e/«- 
effectual  and  produce  nothing  at  alL  But  then  the 
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doCtor  fays,  “  all  fenfible  practitioners  muft  know 
their  effects  to  be  but  temporary”  How  then  are 
they  not  effectual?  is  nothing  effectual  but  what  lafts 
forever  ?  “  and  that  they  are  meant  and  ufed  only 
as  means  of  prefent  relief :  and  is  fuch  relief  na 
effect.”  Why  then  there  is  but  one  fenfible  practiti¬ 
oner  upon  earth  •,  for  all  the  reft,  fave  Dr.  Cadogan* 
do  verily  believe  that  the  venereal  difeafe  is  radi¬ 
cally  cured  by  mercury;  and  that  the  adminiftering 
of  it  is  meant  to  be  a  radical  cure. 

And  now,  with  Dr.  Cadogan,  cc  let  us  fee 
what  practicable  plan,  or  regimen,  here  defcribed, 
when  a  fit  of  the  gout  is  happily  ended,  may  for 
ever  prevent  its  return  *,  and  lo  confirm  his  general 
health,  that  it  fhall  not  again  be  overfet  by  every 
flight  cold  or  trifling  accident.”  And  if  it  be  only 
confirmed  againft  flight  colds  and  trifiing  accidents, 
I  do  not  fee  how  its  return  can  for  ever  be  prevented. 

The  dodtor  then  fays,  “  I  have  already  fhewen, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  activity,  or  bodily  motion, 
is  neceffary,  at  intervals,  every  day,  to  raife  the 
circulation  to  that  pitch  that  will  keep  the  fine  vef- 
fel's  open  and  the  old  blood  pure  *,  and  alio  make 
new  from  the  frefh  juices.”  So  have  thoufands 
before  him :  but  not  in  the  fame  way,  by  making 
the  body  confitt  of  t;wo  mills  and  a  fill*  and  of  thre$ 
fets  of  circulating  veffels. 

46  If  the  patient  cannot  be  brought  to  this,  fays 
the  dodtor,  he  has  no  chance  of  recovering  to  per¬ 
fect  health.”  Very  little,  indeed.  “  If  therefore, 
he  can  neither  walk  nor  ride  at  all,  he  muft  by  de¬ 
gree#  be  brought  to  do  both  by  the  afffitance  of 
others,  which  may  be  given  him  in  the  following 
manner.”  Of  which  I  have  neverthelefs  fome 
doubt.  “  Let  a  handy,  aCtive  fervant  or  two  be 
employed  to  rub  him  all  over,  as  he  lies  in  bed, 
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With  flannels  or  flannel  gloves,  fumigated  with  gum§ 
and  fpices,  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  brace 
and  ftrengthen  his  nerves  and  fibres,  and  move  his 
blood  without  any  fatigue  to  himfelf.”  To  this,  in 
a  note,  the  dodfor  fays,  u  a  little  fridtion  may  have 
little  or  no  effedf  ;  but  long  continued  and  repeat¬ 
ed  often  with  fumigated  flannels,  it  will  do  more 
than  mod  other  things  or  methods.” 

From  a  defcription  of  thefe  effects  I  naturally 
recede  to  the  caujes  \  and  therefore  I  conclude,  al- 
tho’  the  dodlor  has  omitted  to  fpecify  the  fex,  that 
the  two  handy  fervants  mu  ft  be  maidjervanls ,  who, 
with  their  frihions ,  fumigations,  and  flannel  gloves 
are  to  brace  and  ftrengthen  the  nerves  and  fibres, 
and  move  the  blood,  without  any  fatigue  to  the 
patient  himfelf.  Although  I  think  this  to  be  a  very 
.good  method  of  effedtuating  the  preceding  pur- 
poles,  I  differ  in  opinion  from  the  dodtor  in  that 
which  follows.  I  doubt  whether  it  may  not 66  take 
tip  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  at  firft:  and  I  am 
fiure  it  will  not  have  the  preceding  effedts  if  it  be 
repeated  five  or  fix  times  a  day,  fuppofing  him  to¬ 
tally  unable  to  help  himfelf.” 

Then  fays  the  dodtor,  64  but  if  he  can  walk  a 
hundred  yards  only.”  But  and  if — are  ugly  things 
when  they  come  after  a  pofttive  affertion,  that  this 
man  is  to  be  perfedtly  reflored  to  health  and  all  re* 
turns  of  the  gout  for  ever  prevented.  Well  then, 
with  this  but  and  if  what  is  the  event  ?  Why,  44  it 
will  forward  him  greatly  to  walk  thofe  two  hundred 
yards  every  two  hours.”  As  much  as  it  did  the  Irifh- 
man  in  his  journey,  who,  riding  poft,  rode  three 
times  over  the  fame  part,  becaule  he  would  have 
fome  more  of  the  good  road  before  he  left  it.  For, 
if  a  man  walk  thofe  fame  two  hundred  yards  for 
ever,  I  apprehend,  he  will  not  be  forwarded  more 
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than  if  he  walked  them  once  only.  “  And,  if  he 
can  bear  a  carriage,  let  him  go  out  in  it  every  day, 
till  he  begins  to  be  tired. 55  I  would  add  if  [ 

L/ 

might,  to  go  out,  and  come  home  before  he  be  tired ; 
becaufe  if  he  perfift  in  going  out  till  he  begins  to 
be  tired,  I  think  the  coming  home  after  it  may  be 
too  much.  But  I  a(k  pardon  for  pretending  to 
mend  that  which,  in  its  nature,  is  incapable  of 
amendment. 

The  debtor  fays,  “  the  firft  day  or  two  all  this 
may  difturb  and  fatigue  him  a  little;  but  if  he  has 
patience  to  perfevere  to  the  fourth.5*  What  then  ? 
why  then  the  dobtor  will  dare  to  promife  him  fome 
amendment  and  increafe  of  ftrength.55  Promife 
him  ?  why  he  promifed  that  before.  And  this  the 
patient  hath  already,  who,  from  not  being  able 
to  ft  and)  hath  been  robbed  by  the  two  handy  maid 
fervants  into  the  ability  of  walking  fix  hundred 
yards  in  a  day.  “  And  then  he  mult  employ  it  as 
young  merchants  do  a  little  money,  to  get  more.5* 
If  they  do  not  bankrupt.  “And  thus  he  muft  goon 
rubbing.55  Rub  away,  my  handy  maids  *,  “  walking 
and  riding  a  little  more  and  more  every  day,  (top¬ 
ping  always,  upon  the  firft  fenfation  of  wearinefs, 
to  reft  a  little.55  Then,  if  he  walks,  let  one  of  the  girls 
follow  him  with  a  ftool  that  he  mav  not  be  made 
more  weary  with  ftanding,  “  till  he  be  able  to  walk 
two  or  three  miles  at  a  ftretch  or  ride,  ten  without 
any  wearinefs  at  all.55  I  fear  all  this  is  like  the 
wifdom  of  the  young  rat  in  council,  who  propofed 
the  tying  of  a  bell  round  the  cat’s  neck,  to  pronounce 
his  coming.  It  would  bean  admirable  way,  indeed, 
but  where  is  the  phyfician  that  can  do  it  ?  Dr.  Ca- 
dogan  is  the  man.  But  what  if  another  fit  fhould  come 
before  this  walking  be  effected  r  why  then  that 
would  be  a  rub,  which  muft  be  rubbed  away  by  the 
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maids,  if  it  can  be  :  if  not,  it  is  a  rub  forever,  and 
here  ends  the  doctor’s  differtation  upon  rubbing* 
And  now  for  the  doctor’s  reafons  of  recommen¬ 
dation.  66  This  is  recommended  with  an  intention 
to  difiodge  and  throw  off  all  remains  of  crude,  gouty' 
concretions  that  may  have  obftruded  his  joints,’9 
or  which,  like  Bays’s  army  in  the  inns  at  Knight’s- 
Bridge,  “be  concealed  in  the  lacuna,  or  recejfes  of 
his  body,  to  free  the  circulation  in  minimis,  and  all 
its  fecretions,  perfpirations  and  difcharges  what¬ 
ever  1  do  not  remember  that  anatomifts  have 
denominated  any  part  of  the  human  body,  in  a 
man,  the  lacunae.  They  have,  indeed,  given  that 
name  to  certain  glands  which  are  fituated  in  & 
recefs  peculiar  to  the  females  of  our  fpecies  :  but 
then,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  in  what  manner  the 
gouty  concretions,  of  a  man,  can  lie  concealed  in 
the  lacunae  of  a  woman.  But  if  Dr.  Cadogan  hath 
difcovered,  in  the  execution  of  his  talk,  that  things 
are  fo,  then  I  confefs,  indeed,  that  rubbing  feems 
to  be  a  good  method  of  dillodging  and  throwing 
them  off;  but  I  fancy  the  patient  will  not  receive 
thefe  benefits,  in  confequence  of  thedodor’s  intention 
and  the  female  fridions.  And  here  I  find  I  am 
right  in  my  judgement.  For  the  dodor  fays,  “  they 
may  certainly  be  affifted  and  greatly  promoted  by 
a  few  well  cholen,  mild,  antimonial,  abforbent, 
and  faponaceous  medicines  and  fweetners,  that 
like  putting  fhot  or  gravel  into  a  bottle,  with  a 
good  deal  of  agitation ,  greatly  help  to  make  it  clean* 
that  without  agitation  will  do  nothing.” 

The  fimileis  new  and  excellent,  and  it  illufirates 
finely ;  for  it  feems  all  thefe  medicines,  particu¬ 
larly  the  foap ,  are  to  enter  the  blood  veffels  in  a  folid 
form,  through  the  ladeals,  the  apertures  of  which 
are  invifible  by  the  aid  of  a  microfcope,  to  all  thole 
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who  cannot  have  an  occular  demonstration  of  things  in* 
vifible  ;  and  then  they  mildly  fcour  and  rub  off  all  the 
concretions.  But  will  not  the  dodtor’s  mill  grind  down 
thefe  medicines  as  well  as  it  does  the  food  r  if  not,  I 
am  afraid  the  handy  rubbing  of  the  maid  fervants  and 
the  walking  of  a  hundred  yards  may  not  be  fumcient 
to  give  the  patient  due  agitation.  I  would  therefore 
humbly  advife  the  adding  of  two  more  maid  fervants 
to  tofs  him  in  a  blanket;  or  the  tying  of  him  to  the 
fails  of  a  windmill,  in  a  brifk  gale,  which  will  at  once 
give  him  air,  exercife  and  agitation,  without  la¬ 
bour  to  himfelf.  A  method  which,  as  far  as  I  have 
heard,  hath  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  curing 
of  chronic  difeafes.  And  this  would  certainly  much 
afiift  the  fcouring  of  the  fhot-like,  gravel-like  me¬ 
dicines  in  the  body.  And  this  mild  remedy,  I  am 
not  a  little  furprifed,  the  dodtor  hath  not  directed. 
But  perhaps,  we  may  have  it  in  the  great  circle . 

The  dodtor,  having  thus  provided  for  his  pa¬ 
tient’s  exercife,  comes  now  to  his  diet.  “  Which 
muft  be  fuch  as  may  neither  turn  four  nor  bitter, 
nor  rancid,  nor  any  way  degenerate  from  thofe 
qualities  neceffary  to  make  good  blood.”  Thefe 
are  qualities  which  may  be  requifite  enough ; 
but  where  are  the  fubftances  which  will  not  do 
either  of  the  former  and  accomplifh  the  latter  to 
be  found  ?  And  then  comes  the  bill  of  fare, 
cc  new  laid  eggs,dreffed,  creamy ,”  (be  fure  to  mind 
the  creamy)  “  tripe,  calves  feet,  chicken,  partridge, 
rabbits,  mod  forts  of  white  mild  filli,  fuch  as 
whiting,  fkate,  cod,  turbot,  &c .  and  ail  forts  of 
fhell-fifh,  particularly  oyfters,  raw.”  The  reafons 
for  lb  particularly  recommending  oyfters,  in  the 
gout,  in  which  a  free  perfpiration  is  fo  effentially 
requifite,  is,  I  imagine,  becaufe  Keil  hath  ob- 
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ferved,  that  oyfters  reftridt  and  leffen  the  perfpir* 
able  matter  more  than  any  other  food. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  “  very  foon  he  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  eat  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  venifon , 
if  he  can  get  it.  Pray  dodtor  muft  not 
the  patient  drink  the  weekly  bottle  the  day 
he  eats  venifon,  and  get  a  little  merry ,  for  the 
fake  of  good  humour ,  and  good  company?  Can 
it  be  eaten  either  clafTrcally  or  convivially  with 
Jin  all  beer  or  water  ?  and  now  for  the  time 
■of  keeping  thefe  meats,  “  they  muft  all  be 
kept  till  they  are  tender,”  and  now  for  the  man¬ 
ner  of  eating  them.  “  Thefe  muft  all  be  eaten 
with  their  own  gravies,  without  any  compounded 
fauces  or  pickles  whatever,”  thefe  arepoiion.  cc  In- 
ftead  of  which  boiled  or  ftewed  vegetables  and 
fallads  of  letuce  and  endive  may  be  ufed  *,  and 
the  luxury  that  is  not  unwholefome  may  be  allow¬ 
ed,  light  puddings,  cuftards,  creams,  hlanc 
manger ,  &c.  and  the  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  fea- 
fons.”  Now,  pray  Dr.  Cadogan,  is  fkate  a  mild 
fifti  ?  are  mufcles,  being  one  of  the  all  kinds  of 
ihell-fifh,  not  as  poifonous  as  pickled  cucumbers  ? 
will  pork  not  become  rancid  in  the  ftomach  and 
forfeit  will  the  ftewed  vegetables  and  fallads  not 
turn  four  ?  and  fince  all  kinds  of  puddings  and 
creams  have  been  already  interdidted,  as  hurtful, 
wherefore  are  they  now  to  be  introduced  as  whole-* 
fome  ?  are  not  thefe,  with  cuftards,  more  likely 
to  ferment  and  become  acid  than  bread  ?  and  does 
the  earth  afford  us  any  one  produdtion  which  more 
ipontaneoufly  runs  into  fermentation  and  vinegar 
than  ripe  fruit  ?  and  now  we  fee  how  well  you 
have  adapted  your  diet,  and  your  rational  ideas  to 
the  caufes  of  the  difeafe  and  the  cure  of  it.  And  I 
will  venture  to  aftert,  that  your  temperance,  in 
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eating,  is  fuch  luxury  as  not  one  half  of  thofe  Taft 
indulge  in  who  have  the  gout.  And  therefore* 
it  can  never  be  the  cure  of  that  dileafe  in  them. 

“  But,  fays  Dr.  Cadogan,  becaule  wine  mod  un¬ 
doubtedly  produces  nine  in  ten  of  all  the  gouts 
in  the  world,  wine  mull  be  avoided,  or  taken 
Very  fparingly.”  Indeed,  dobtor,  you  are  mod 
undoubtedly  miftaken,  as  it  hath  been  already 
ihtwen.  Beer  and  cyder  have  as  large  a  {hare  in 
producing  the  gout,  in  England,  as  wine.  However, 
you  lay,  “  if  a  man  thinks  he  mud  die  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  leaving  it  off  all  at  once,  he  mud  doit 
by  degrees  and  drink  half  the  quantity  of  yefterday 
till  he  has  brought  it  to  nothing.”  And  here  the 
dodlorfhews  hisjkill  in  mathematical  quantities  to 
be  equal  to  that  which  he  has  in  phyfics,  metaphy- 
fics,  and  moral  philol'ophy.  For,  in  what  manner 
can  a  man  bring  fomething  to  nothing ,  who  leaves 
every  day  one  half  to  be  divided  on  the  next  ?  And 
then  he  aods,  “  but  the  danger  of  attempting  it  in 
this  manner,  is,  that  it  will  never  be  done.”  There 
is  more  than  a  danger  there  is  a  certainty  that  it 
can  never  be  done,  j  remark  thefe  things  to  prove 
how  truely  jellified  Dr.  Cadogan  always  is  in 
cenfuring  all  thole  phyficians  who  have  no  kind  of 
ideas  to  the  words,  gouty,  rheumatic,  c sV. 

The  debtor  then  {peaks  out  boldly,  “if  he  did  it 
all  at  once,  I  would  be  hanged  if  he  died  of  the 
attempt ;  he  would  be  uneafy  for  three  or  four 
days,  that’s  all.”  Now  I  would  not  wifi  the 
doftor,  for  his  own  fake,  to  run  this  rilque  of 
being  hanged  •,  and  then,  for  the  fake  of  the  world, 
for  how  could  it  be  lupported  after  the  hanging  of 
the  only  rational  phyfician  it  contains?  where  {hall 
fuch  another  philanthropill  of  a  dobtor  be  found  ? 
for,  like  Hamlet’s  father,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
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1  fear  we  fnall  hot  look  upon  his  like  again.  But  if  he 
'will  rifque  that  precious  life,  let  him  (tick  literally  to 
the  patient' s  dying  in  the  attempt.  And  let  not  that  at¬ 
tempt  exceed  a  week  :  a  day  would  be  fafer.  That 
he  will  be  only  uneafy  for  three  or  four  days,  I 
am  app  rehen  five,  may  alfo  be  dubious ;  and  fo 
hear  what  old  maker  Sydenham  hath  to  fay. 
cc  Water  alone  I  efteem  to  be  crude  and  perilous, 
and  this  I  have  experienced  to  my  colt ;  and 
therefore  if  the  arthritic,  either  from  a  long  or 
too  great  ufe  of  inebriating  liquors  or  is  of  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  or,  laftly,  if  from  too  great  weak- 
nefs  he  cannot  digdt  his  food  without  wine,  or 
fome  other  fermented  liquor,  it  will  be  dangerous 
if  he  ih all  at  once  and  fuddenly  abftain  from  wine, 
which  error  hath  proved  mortal  to  not  a  few  who 
have  thus  relinquiilied  that  liquor/'  And  then, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cadogan,  he  pre¬ 
fers  Canary  to  French  wines.  “  The  dodor, 
does  indeed  allow  a  little  good  porter  or  loft  ale ; 
but  then,  by  degrees,  to  come  to  fmall  beer,  the 
wholefomek  and  bell  of  all  liquors,  except  good 
foft  water.55  And  thus  the  fmall  beer  brewer 
hands  next  in  degree  of  eminence  to  nature  her- 
felf,  for  making  the  heft  beverage.  However, 
thefe  arthritics  are  not  to  be  entirely  refeinded  from 
wine,  only  during  the  dodor’s  conftid  with  thedif- 
-eafe.  tc  As  foon  as  his  patient  has  recovered  health 
and  ftrength  to  ufe  exercile  enough  to  iubdue  ir, 
he  may  fafely  indulge  once  a  week  or  perhaps 
twice  with  a  pint  of  wine,  for  the  fake  of  good 
humour  and  good  company  if  they  cannot  be  en¬ 
joyed  without  it  i  for  I  would  not  be  fuch  a  churl, 
lays  the  dodor,  as  to  forbid,  or  even  damp  one 
of  the  greatdl  joys  of  human  life.”  ’Sblood,  faid 
a  friend  of  mine,  he  proves  himfelf  a  churl  in  the 
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very  words  in  which  he  renounces  that  charadef. 
He  allowed  us  a  bottle  before,  at  one  fitting,  and 
now  he  reduces  it  to  a  pint.  A  plague  on  his  re¬ 
gimen  ;  it  is  the  very  reverfe  of  FalftafFe’s  reck¬ 
oning.  For,  in  plump  Jack’s,  there  was  a  ha’p’oth 
of  bread  to  two  gallons  of  lack  ;  and  this  aquatic 
phyfician  gives  us  but  one  pint  of  wine  to  a  bill  of 
fare  that  would  tempt  an  alderman. 

Dr.  Cadogan  now  tells  us,  “  we  mud  never 
lofe  fight  of  the  three  great  principles  of  health 
and  long  life,  adivity,  temperance  and  peace  of 
mind.”  The  firft  we  may  eafily,  indeed,  keep 
in  view  and  the  doctor  hath  given  a  fubftitute  to  the 
want  of  activity  in  the  fick  man,  by  the  activity 
of  his  handy  maid  fervants.  But  alas !  for  vex¬ 
ation  he  hath  offered  no  cure.  Neither  temperance 
nor  activity  will  remove  that.  Poft  equitem  Jedet  atra 
cura.  She  accompanies  him  alio  in  his  walks, 
takes  the  air  with  him  in  his  chariot,  fits  with  him 
at  his  table,  lies,  but  does  not  deep,  with  him  in 
his  bed  *,  and  thus  one  of  the  three  great  caufes  of 
the  word  of  ail  chronic  difeafes  is  not  to  be 
removed.  Flow  then  diall  we  keep  in  fight 
that  which  we  cannot  fee,  peace  of  mind  ?  How¬ 
ever,  “  with  thefe  ever  in  view,  he  may  eat 
and  drink  of  every  thing  the  earth  produces. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  indulgence  pleniere  lor  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking.  Mofes,  who  received  his 
intelligence  from  tolerable  authority,  is  of  ano¬ 
ther  opinion,  for  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Levi¬ 
ticus,  you  will  find  it  thus  written.  cc  And  the 
lord  (poke  unto  Mofes  and  to  Aaron,  faying  unto 
them,  w'hatfoever  parteth  the  hoof  and  is  cloven¬ 
footed,  and  cheweth  the  cud,  among  the  beads, 
that  dial!  ye  eat  with  exceptions  alfo.  But  his 
diet,  as  the  dodor  fays,  “mud:  be  plain,  dmple,  folid 
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and  tender.”  Do  not  [olid  and  tender  teem  difficult 
to  be  had  in  the  fame  piece  of  beef  ?  however,  all 
kinds  of  earthly  productions,  folid  and  fluid,  are  again 
laid  open  to  Dr.  Cadogan’s  temperate  man,  and  fo 
goodnight  to  regimen;  and  yet,  there  feem  to  be  fe- 
veral  things,  which  the  earth  produces,  that  I  would 
not  advife  him  to  eat;  fuch  as  fome  forts  of  fungus, 
and  fome  herbs ;  fuch  as  hemlock  and  henbane  and 
the  deadly  night-fhade.  We  are  then  told,  “that  we 
muft  eat  but  of  one  thing  or  two  at  mo  ft  at  a  meal, 
and  this  will  foon  bring  us  to  be  fatisfied  with  about 
half  our  ufual  quantity,  for  ail  men  eat  about  twice 
as  much  as  they  ought  to.  do,  provoked  by  variety” 
By  this  account  one  would  imagine  there  was  not 
a  man  in  all  England,  who  did  not  live  like  a  Lord 
Mayor  or  a  Sheriff,  at  leaft..  Why,  doftor,  fix- 
teen  parts  in  twenty  of  mankind  in  this  kingdom, 
have  not  two  difhes  at  a  meal  to  eat  of ;  and  one 
half  of  thefe  are  fo  far  from  eating  too  much  from 
the  provocation  of  variety,  that  they  have  notonedifti 
on.  which  to  fatisfy  their  honeft  hunger  fix  times  in 
fix  months ;  unlels  they  can  feed  on  your  stherial 
diet,  or  eat  what  they  have  not.  And  thefe  honeft, 
induftrious  men  would  be  more  than  fatisfied,  would 
you  be  pleafed  to  give  them,  each  day,  that  other 
half  of  the  meal  which  is  to  remain  after  your  pa^ 
tients  are  fatisfied. 

However,  “  we  muft  drink  but  little  of  any  li¬ 
quor,  and  never  till  we  have  done  eating.”  No 
hobbing  nor  nobbing  at  table.  “  The  drier  every 
man’s  diet  is  the  better.”  And  yet,  not  long  fince, 
we  were  told,  that  we  fpoiled  all  our  meat  by  roaft- 
ing  and  cooking  it  too  much,  and  lofing  all  the  red 
gravy.  How  do  you  make  this  out  doctor  ?  by 
being  always  new  in  confiftency  of  opinion  ?  At 
one  time  we  are  to  eat  juicey  meat,  fomething 
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like  a  Tartar  and  a  tyger,  becaufe  that  makes  us 
heaithy  and  ftrong  •,  and  then  we  mult  eat  dry  meat,, 
like  a  horfe,  and  never  drink  till  we  are  fatisfied 
becaufe  that  alfifts  digeftion.  Does  not  your  dififer- 
tation  refemble  the  cloud  in  Hamlet,  which  was 
fometimes  an  owl,  home  times  a  camel,  and  fcme- 
Umes  a  w  hale  ? 

“No  wine  oftener  than  twice  a  weekatmoft.”  The 
wine  increafes  from  once  and  a  perhaps  to  a  pofitive 
twice  a  week,  tho’  it  lefTens  from  a  bottle  to  a  pint. 
“And  this  muft  be  confidered  as  a  luxuiious  indul¬ 
gence; ”  A  hard  leflon  for  the  bon  vivan  't  ,  yet,  “if  he  be 
fometimes  led*  unawares  into  a  debauch,  it  muft  be 
expiated  by  abftinence  and  double  exercife  the  next 
day  •,  and  he  may  take  a  little  or  my  Magnolia  Alba 
and  Rhubarb,  as  a  good  antidote.”  And  pray  Dr. 
Cadogan,  how  came  the  Magnefia  to  b e  ytiur’s?  1 
find  the  procefs  of  making  it  in  Shebbeare’s  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyjic ,  printed  feventeen  years  agone,*  and 
yet  your  advertifement  for  making  it  was  publifli- 
ed  but  five  years  fince.  On  this  account  I  have 
feen  Sbcbbeare,-  and  he  tells  me,  that  when  he  read, 
youreftay  on  the  nurfing  of  children,  in  manufcript, 
that  he  mentioned  this  medicine  to  you,  before 
which  time  it  appeared  that  you  were  a  ftranger  to 
the  compofition-,  that  you  then  inferted  the  name  of 
.  it  in  your  effay,  and  have  advertiled  it  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  “  When  I  firft  introduced  and  recommended 
Magnefia,  now,  above  twenty  years  ago,  /  never 
intended  it  fhould  be  a  fecret  to  be  advertiled  for 
the  private  profit  of  any  man,  knowing  that  a  good 
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*  Magnefia  Alba ,  made  of  the  earth  of  the  fal  cathartic::! 
anarusy  precipitated  by  lixivium  tartan ,  which,  being  wafh- 
cd  clean  arid  dryed,  yields  more  in  quantity,  and  is  more  al¬ 
kaline  in  quality,  than  the  earth  of  nitre,  or  of  any  other 
neutral  fait.  {Vol,  2.  29 o.J 
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f  medicine  would  End  its  way  into  the  world  without 
the  contemptible  method  of  advertifmg.”  In 
what  manner  could  Dr.  Cadogan  introduce  this 
medicine  twenty  years  ago  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  many  years  before  that  time  ?  how 
could  he  intend  to  keep  that  a  fecret  which, 
was  known  to  Dr.  Glafs  and  Shebbeare,  and  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  the  latter  ?  and  on  what  right 
does  he  call  the  Magnefia  his,  when  fuch  is  the 
true  ftate  of  the  cafe  ?  and  let  me  recommend  to 
the  dobtor  to  be  more  temperate  for  the  future, 
againft  advertifing  quacks  and  lying  advertife- 
ments.  The  fabt  is  then,  that  you  debtor  had  it  from 
Shebbeare,  and  he  ingenuoufly  tells  me,  that  in  con¬ 
vention  with  Dr.  Glafs  of  Exeter,  who  is  nemini 
fecundus ,  when  they  were  talking  on  Hoffman’s 
Magnefia,  made  from  the  bittern  of  nitre,  that  the 
doctor  faid,  he  was  convinced  that  the  fait,  made 
from  the  bittern  of  fea  fait,  would  be  equally  effi¬ 
cacious.  In  confequence  of  this,  it  was  firft  made 
from  that  fait  by  Shebbeare.  And  yet  you.  Dr.  Cado¬ 
gan,  in  your  advertifement,  call  it  your  own  pro - 
feription .  Is  there  not  fomething  alfo  which  thews 
your  chemical  knowledge  to  be  new  like  all  the 
reft  ?  for  you  prefcribe  the  bitter  purging  fait, 
cr  that  which  hath  been  falfely  called ,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  jold ,  for  Glauber's  fait .  You  are,  indeed, 
miftaken  in  the  thing  *,  for  the  bitter  purging  file 
is  ffiot  from  the  bittern,  which  remains  after  the 
common  ialt  is  made,  and  is  never  called  nor  fold 
for  Glauber’s  fait.  The  latter  is  made  from  fea  fait 
with  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  by  the  mixture 
of  which  the  marine  acid  flies  off,  and  the  earth 
becomes  united  with  the  vitriolic,  which  being 
chriftalized,  forms  a  fait,  unlike  in  every  appear¬ 
ance  to  that  of  the  marine  bittern.  Whoever  is 
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well  acquainted  with  thefe  medicines  can  never 
think  that  one  can  be  fold  for  another,  any  more 
than  a  turkey  for  a  mallard. 

And  now  comes  a  medical  direction  worth  all 
the  reft.  “  Or,  if  he  cannot  (leep  with  his  unufual 
load,  he  may  drink  water,  and,  with  his  finger  in 
his  throat  throw  it  up.”  He  muft  have  a  confound¬ 
ed  long  finger  to  get  it  into  his  throat.  However 
this  be  one  of  the  few  rational  ideas,  which  moft 
afiuredly  mankind  never  had  before  the  publication 
of  the  dodtor’s  diftertation ;  and,  if  it  will  perform 
what  Dr.  Cadogan  fays,  we  neecj  no  other  remedy; 
we  have  nothing  to  fear;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry; 
hang  forrow,  call  away  care,  and  bid  defiance  to 
all  gouts,  chronic  difeafes  and  doctors.  Only  re¬ 
member  the  water,  and  to  get  a  finger  long  enough 
to  reach  into  the  throat,  and  all  fhall  be  well.  For 
the  dodor  fays,  “  I  have  known  fome  old  foldiers, 
by  this  trick  alone,  taking  their  dofe  to  bed  with 
them,  live  to  kill  their  acquaintance  two  or  three 
times  over.”  And  now  1  fnould  be  glad  to  know 
whether  Dr.  Cadogan  were  the  phyfician  who 
brought  thefe  acquaintance  two  or  three  tunes  over 
to  life ,  in  order  to  their  being  fo  often  killed  over 
again  by  the  old  foldiers.  1  know  but  one  inftance 
of  nun  reviving  from  death,  after  being  killed  by 
an  old  foldier,  which  is  that  of  Mr.  Bayes’s  troops, 
when  killed  by  Drawcanfir.  If  the  dodtor  be  the 
man,  let  him  advertife  water  and  a  long  finger ,  in- 
ftead  of  his  Magnefia,  and  l  will  injure  him  bufinels 
enough,  provided  he  will  previoully  obtain  a  few 
letters,  written  to  himfelf,  to  thank  him  for  having 
thus  repeatly  revivified  the  fubfcribers,  and  a  few 
affidavits  to  the  truth  of  it  by  thole  who  have  been 
twice  killed  by  the  old  foldiers  and  brought  to  lifie 
by  the  dodtor,  and  are  now  living  and  ready  to  die 
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the  third  time  by  the  fame  means,  to  fhew  their 
confidence  in  his  (kill.  And  here  I  cannot  but  re¬ 
mark,  that,  as  Dr.  Cadogan  introduced  his  bra- 
chure  with  the  wifdom,  happinefs,  health  and  long 
life  of  a  voluptuary,  as  fignal  and  as  indulgent  in 
luxurioufnefs  as  ever  exifted,  in  order  to  deter  us 
from  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  incite  us  to  feek 
the  charms  of  fobriety •,  fo,  in  like  manner,  after  hav¬ 
ing  defcribed  the  horrors  of  difeafe,  and  lhewen  the 
neceffity  of  a  reformation  in  our  manners  and  diet, 
he  has  with  a  wet  finger  wiped  off  all  our  fears,  and 
fafely  landed  us  on  the  delicious  fhores  of  fenfua- 
lity.  And  now  I  would  afk  the  doflor,  if  he  had 
put  this  recipe  at  the  end  of  St.  Evremond’s  life  ; 
and  had  only  afferted,  that  this  water  and  long  finger- 
work  were  the  means  which  that  practical  philofo- 
pher  made  ufe  of  to  acquire  all  the  felicities  he  en¬ 
joyed,  whether  he  does  not  believe  that  the  world 
would  have  been  as  much  obliged  to  him,  for  this 
one  rational  and  new  idea ,  as  for  all  the  others  in 
his  brochure  ? 

Notwithftanding  the  preceding  recipe  thedodlor 
adds,  “  one  moderate  meal  a  day  is  abundantly 
fufficient ;  therefore  it  is  better  to  omit  fupper, 
becaufe  dinner  is  not  fo  eafily  avoided.”  I  fear 
there  are  great  numbers  of  honeft  people  who 
cannot  fo  eafily  find  a  dinner  as  avoid  it.  But 
then,  “  inftead  of  fupper,  any  good  ripe  fruit  of 
the  feafon  would  be  very  falutary,  preventing 
coftivenels,  and  keeping  the  bowels  free  and  open, 
cooling,  corre&ing,  and  carrying  off  the  heats  and 
crudities  of  his  indigeflion.”  Certainly  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  muff  have  forgotten,  that  he  pronounces 
acel'cents  to  be  more  pernicious,  by  fermenting 
in  the  flornach,  than  acids,  already  formed  by  fer¬ 
mentation  j  that  thefe  acefcents  form  the  crudities, 
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and  acrimony,  the  aculcated  and  angular  particle?, 
which,  as  he  fays  form  thefe  obft  ructions,  which 
caufe  the  gout;  that  ripe  fruits,  of  all  earthly  pro¬ 
ductions,  molt  fpontaneoufty  run  into  fermentation 
and  acidity,  when  their  juice  is  extracted,  by  di¬ 
viding  their  confiftency,  either  by  maltication  or 
other  means,  and  put  into  motion  by  the  heat  of 
the  ftomach.  Unlefs  his  old  friend  oblivion  had 
fignally  affiled  him  could  he  have  laid,  that  luch 
things  are  good  at  iupper?  will  they  not  lie  all  night 
in  the  ftomach,  and  ferment  to  acidities,  and  form 
the  very  crudities  of  indigeftion,  which  he  lavs  they 
expel?  Let  thofe,  who  are  fubjeCt  to  luch 
acidities,  try  the  experiment,  anil  if  the  very 
contrary  does  not  happen  to  that  which  the 
doctor  fays,  then  have  all  chemifts  been  mif- 
taken ;  the  molt  fermentative  of  all  productions 
have  loft  their  power  of  fermentation  ;  and  nature 
hath  reverfed  her  laws,  in  complailance  to  Dr. 
Cadogan’s  diflertation. 

Let  us  now  fhew  what  may  be  the  daily  food  of 
Dr.  Cadogan’s  temperate  man,  and  we  may  then 
difcover,  “whether  thele  acidities  and  crudities  and 
indigeftion,  will  be  more  likely  to  be  cured  and 
prevented,  than  by  the  common  diet  of  thofe  who 
are  afflicted  with  the  gout  and  other  chronic  dif* 
eafes.”  As  he  is  to  make  but  one  meal  a  day, 
there  is  nothing  for  breakfaft;  andabftaining  from 
food  twenty-four  hours  is  certainly  a  moft  falutary 
method.  Becaufe  SanCtorius  hath  found,  by  ex¬ 
periment,  that  nature  wants  refrefhment  in  fixteen. 
Suppoie  he  has  aporkfteak  for  dinner;  for  “broiling 
is  the  belt  cooking”  layeth  the  doCtor,  this  mult  be 
drefled  fo  as  to  keep  in  all  the  red  juices,  no  pick¬ 
les,  no  pepper,  no  multard,  no  bread,  and  a  little 
fait;  fome  boiled  or  itewed  vegetables  or  lallads, 
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without  oil,  and  with  very  little  vinegar  ;  cuftarcfl 
and  creams,  and  ftnall  beer  or  water:  will  the  pork 
not  furfeit  ?  will  the  vegetables  and  creams  not 
turn  four  ?  Dr.  Caclogan  hath  forgotten  that  frefh 
meat  mixed  with  vegetables  does  not  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation,  as  it  is  known  by  experiments  on  that 
mixture;  and  therefore  not  in  the  ftomach :  and 
then  at  night,  ripe  fruit.  Now,  if  any  phyfician 
can  prefcribe  a  regimen  that  offers  more  probably 
to  ferment  in  the  ftomach,  and  convert  a  regular 
gout  into  an  anomalous,  by  the  patient’s  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fpirituous  parts  of  a  little  daily  wine, 
or  other  fermented  liquor  of  a  generous  nature, 
let  the  dodtor  himfelf  evince  the  contrary  in  his 
great  circle  of  fcience,  or  hie  c#ftu$  artemque  re~ 
ponat. 

And  now  for  the  regulation  of  activity.  “  His 
adlivity  need  be  no  more  than  to  perfevere  in  the 
habit  of  rubbing  all  over,  night  and  morning,  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes.”  1  thought  that  this  rub- 
bing  was  to  be  the  activity  of  the  two  maid  fer- 
wants,  and  the  patient  was  to  lye  ftill.  And  why 
has  the  doctor  leffened  their  frictions  from  five  or  fix 
times  a  day  to  two?  confiftency  does  every  thing,  And 
then  when  they  have  brought  him  to  (land,  “he  muft 
walk  three  or  four  miles  every  day,  or  ride  ten,  or 
ufe  any  bodily  labour  or  exercife  equivalent  to  it.” 
If  he  can.  “  In  bad  weather  he  may  walk  in  the 
rain  in  a  cloak  round  his  fhoulders.”  Muft  it  be 
a  fhort  cloak,  dodlor,  becaufe  you  mention  nothing 
but  its  being  round  the  fhoulders  “  And  then  he 
may  walk  in  the  rain,  the  only  difficulty  is  to 
fummon  refolution  enough  to  venture  out.”  I  am 
more  afraid  it  will  be  a  greater  difficulty  to  fummon 
legs  to  venture  out  than  refolution  *,  but  when  he 
hath  ventured  out,  “  a  little  ufe  will  take  off  all 
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'danger  of  catching  cold,  by  hardening  and 
[fining  him  againft  the  poftibility  of  it  upon  that 
and  all  other  occafions.”  Will  walking  in  the  rain. 
by  ufe,  dodtor,  harden  a  gouty  or  even  a  found 
man  fo  as  to  fecure  him  againft  all  pofiibility  of 
catching  cold  ?  As  foon  as  this  can  be  believed  we 
fhall  lee  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James’s  filled  with  the 
belt  company  in  the  wetteft  evenings  •,  the  Pan¬ 
theon  will  be  deferted,  but  in  dry  weather ;  Ra- 
jnelagh  be  filled  in  the  gardens,  on  rainy  nights  *, 
and  the  room  crowded  in  the  dry  •,  down  comes 
the  covered  walk  at  Vauxhall  *,  no  fnnjhine  and  no 
dry  weather  will  be  the  moft  falutary  in  the 
country  i  dry  feafons  and  clear  days  in  the  city  ^ 
I  mean,  untill  the  rain  which  foftens  all  other 
things  fhall  have  hardened  2W  mankind  and  feafoned 
them  from  the  poffibility  of  taking  cold.  And  if  I 
held  a  good  eftate,  by  this  tenure  only,  until  fuch 
things  could  happen ,  I  would  not  fell  it  for  lefs  than 
the  value  of  it  as  fee  fimple. 

Some,  perhaps,  fays  the  dodtor,  may  be  rea- 
[finable  enough  to  oblerve  and  fay  this  plan  of 
your’s  is  very  fimple.”  A  great  many  reafonable 
men  have  faid,  and  fome  have  found  it  fo  already 
in  the  fenfe  of fimple ,  as  I  have  previoufly  explain¬ 
ed  it.  The  reafonable  man  continues,  u  there  is 
nothing  marvellous  in  it ;  no  wonderful  difeovery 
of  any  of  the  latent  powers  of  medicine.”  None, 
indeed,  fir.  cc  But  will  a  regimen,  fo  eafy  to  be 
complied  with  as  this,  cure  the  gout,  ftone,  dropfy, 
will  it  repair  broken  conftitutions  and  reftore 
old  invalids  to  health  r”  the  doctor’s  anfwer  is  “  If 
i  may  truft  the  experience  of  my  whole  life,  and 
above  all  the  experience  I  have  had  of  my  own 
perfon,  having  not  only  got  rid  of  the  gout,  of 
which  1  have  had  four  fevere  fits  in  my  younger 
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days,  but  alfo  emerged  from  the  loweft  ebb  of 
life,  that  a  man  could  poffibly  be  reduced  to  by 
cholic,  jaundice,  arid  a  complication  of  complaints, 
and  recovered  to  perfect  health,  which  I  have 
now  enjoyed  above  ten  years.’*  And  now,  doCtor* 
was  your  own  perfon  an  old  invalid  ten  years 
agone  ?  have  yon,  who  are  now  alive ,  lived  to  ex¬ 
perience  your  whole  life  ?  how  do  you  know  that  you 
have  gotten  rid  of  the  gout,  cholic  and  jaundice  un- 
kfs  you  are  dead  ?  if  this  method  hath  fucceeded, 
to  cure  the  gout  in  you,  is  that  an  experience  of 
your  whole  life  that  it  would  have  cured  the  ftone, 
dropfy,  &c?  and  will  it  not  be  prudent  in  you  to  die 
as  fall  as  poffible,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of 
your  regimen,  beyond  all  queftion?  is  not  emerg¬ 
ing  from  an  ebb  a  new  metaphor  ?  Are  ebbs 
things  under  water  ?  And  laftly,  have  you  lived 
ninety-two  years,  like  St.  Evremond,  to  give  an 
equal  proof,  that  your  regimen  is  as  effectual 
to  procure  health,  long  life  and  happinels,  as 
his  voluptuoufnefs  ?  till  thefe  things  be  fully  an- 
fwered,  I  humbly  prefume  we  are  not  authorifed 
to  rely  on  the  experience  of  your  own  perfon* 
14  although  you  fay  I  may  with  great  fafety  pro¬ 
nounce  and  promife,  that  the  plan  here  recom¬ 
mended,  aftifted  at  firft  with  all  the  collateral 
aids  of  medicine  peculiar  to  each  cafe.”  What! 
medicines  peculiar  to  each  cafe,  when  you  fay, 
all  of  them  arife  from  the  fame  caufe ,  and  are  to 
be  cured  by  the  fame  medication  and  diet  ?  “  cor¬ 
recting  many  an  untoward  concomittant  lymptom, 
purlued  with  refolution  and  patience,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  procure  to  others  the  fame  benefits  I  recei¬ 
ved  from  it  and  cure  every  curable  difeafe.”  I 
am  fomewhat  doubtful  of  the  doctor’s  conclufion, 
that  one  man  muft  certainly  be  cured  by  the  like 
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ifiedicines  which  cured  another.  I  fancy  all  othe? 
phyficians  have  found  the  contrary  to  be  too  true. 
And  now,  after  averting  that  the  return  of  the 
gout  may  be  for  ever  prevented  by  his  regimen  \ 
that  he  will  be  hanged  if  the  patient  die  in  the 
attempt,  or  be  uneafy  more  than  three  or 
four  days ;  Dr.  Cadogan  drops  from  the  altitude 
of  his  promifes  like  a  fhotten  widgeon  to  the 
ground,  and  fays,  “  If  this,”  that  is  the  per¬ 
fect  cure,  “  be  thought  too  much  to  promife, 
I  beg  it  may  be  coniidered,  that  a  life  of  bad 
habits  produces  all  thefe  difeafes.”  It  is  confi- 
dered,  dodtor,  and  as  you  fay  “  nothing  is,  there¬ 
fore,  fo  likely  as  good  ones,  long  continued,  to 
reftore  or  prelerve  health.”  This  obfervation  hath 
been  allowed  to  be  true  ever  fince  intemperance 
made  difeafe  *,  and  it  is  very  new  in  Dr.  Cadogan, 
that,  after  having  promifed  the  reftoration  of  per¬ 
fect  health  and  the  preventing  of  the  return  of 
difeafe  for  ever,  together  with  the  means  of  effec¬ 
ting  it,  he  fhould  tell  us,  what  all  the  world 
knows,  and  what  I  have  heard  my  grandmother 
mofl  fagely  pronounce  a  thoufand  times. 

Having  in  this  manner  gone  through  my  candid 
enquiry  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s  differ- 
tation,  like  a  man  who  furveys  the  dangers  he  hath 

})affed,  I  tremble  at  the  reception  which  this  publ¬ 
ication  may  find  from  the  advocates  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  regimen.  And  now,  too  late,  I  perceive  mylelf 
unequal  to  the  arduoufnefs  of  my  undertakings 
and  I  freely  confefs,  that  no  man,  as  I  believe,  is 
capable  of  placing,  in  a  true  light ,  all  the  new  and 
rational  things  which  the  dilfertation  contains. 
However,  I  have  done  my  belt ;  and  I  hope  the 
dodtor  will  be  pleated  with  my  zeal  of  fairly  ex - 
$ofing  his  merit ,  although  he  may  think  me  unequal 

to 
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to  the  tajk  of  fully  confidering  it  And  with  this 
hope,  wifhing  him  all  the  encouragement  which 
his  few  rational  ideas,  unknown  before,  do  really 
deferve,  i  humbly  take  my  leave  of  him ,  and 
proceed  to  prepare  an  Appendix  for  my  readers. 
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APPENDIX. 


*  .  ,  .  primo  avulfo  non  deficit  alter 
Aureus . 


Virgil* 


MY  Enquiry  into  the  merits  of  Dr.  Cadogan’s 
diflertation  on  the  gout,  being  now  finifhed, 
notwithflanding  the  pains  which  I  have  taken  fairly 
to  expofe  that  celebrated  work  to  view,  I  am  ap- 
prehenlive  it  may  appear,  that  thefe  pofitions, 
which  the  doctor  propofed  to  eflablifh  by  his  new 
philofophy,  may  not  be  fo  firmly  erefted  as  he  ima¬ 
gines.  In  fadt,  many  obflinate  people  do  flill  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  perfuaded  that  the  gout  is  hereditary, 
periodical  and  incurable,  notwithflanding  the 
dodtor’s  regimen  and  rational  ideas.  Hceret  lateri 
leihalis  arundo .  I  have  fomewhere  read  alfo  that  a 
very  mean  architedl  can  deface  a  ten  times  finer 
building  than  he  can  defign  *,  and  that  a  hand  can 
deflroy  St.  Paul’s  which  cannot  even  build  a  hovel. 
The  advocates  of  Dr.  Cadogan  may  therefore, 
not  improbably,  confider  him  as  a  great  architect, 
and  me  as  a  fervile  demolifher,  between  whom 
there  can  exifl  no  reafonable  degrees  of  compa¬ 
nion  in  intellect  and  defert.  I  do,  indeed,  con- 
fefs,  that  a  good  building  requires  incomparably 
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more  knowledge  to  be  well  conftructed,  than  the 
very  belt  demands  for  its  demolition.  And  yet, 
to  pull  down  a  houfe,  which  threatens  to  fall  on 
the  heads  of  a  multiplicity  of  honed  people,  al¬ 
though  it  be  not  a  work  of  genius,  is  a  work  of  uti¬ 
lity  ^  and  fuch  performances  are  not  deemed  to  be 
void  of  merit. 

At  the  fame  time,  to  fhew  that  I  am  as  ready, 
as  my  abilities  will  permit  me,  to  affift  my  fellow- 
fubjeCts,  whofe  health  is  as  dear  to  me  as  to  any 
Englijhman ,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before 
my  readers  what  I  have  difeovered,  by  r\iy  alacrity 
in  finking  and  plunging  into  the  immenfe  abyfs  of  an¬ 
cient  Greek  and  Roman  learning ,  in  hopes  to  find  good 
precepts  of  health ,  and  fure  remedy  for  difeafe :  and 
after  all  my  pioneering  into  endlefs  heaps  of  rubbijh , 
what  have  I  found  at  laft  but  this  ?  That  there  is- a 
certain  cure  ror  the  gout.  This  cure  was  perfectly 
known  to  Hippocrates,  and  acknowledged  fo  to  be 
by  Galen  and  Celfus,  the  truth  of  which  hath  ne¬ 
ver  yet  been  difproved  by  any  more  modern  phy- 
ficians.  Now,  if  all  chronic  difeafes  do  really  take 
their  rife  from  the  fame  caufes,  with  thofe  of  the 
gout,  as  Dr.  Cadogan  does  affirm ;  and  that  this 
gout  is  the  reprefentative  which  comprehends  them 
all,  then  do  l  conclude,  by  whatlbever  medicine, 
diet  or  operation  the  gout  can  be  cured,  that  all 
the  other  diforders  mult,  in  like  manner,  yield 
before  its  efficacy. 

Of  one  thing  1  am  fure  *,  it  will  cure  a  valt  deal  of 
vexation,  for  which  Dr.  Cadogan  has  propofed 
neither  a  dietetic  nor  medical  remedy.  Befides 
thefe  it  is  attended  with  leveral  other  circum  dances, 
which  are  very  productive  ot  happiribfs,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  preclude  a  certain  difeafe  that 

very 
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very  frequently  affefts  the  head  in  a  manner  mol 
dilagreeable  to  all  perfons  whom  it  attacks, 

Hippocrates  was  deemed  ms  di corum  omnium  facile 
princepSy  until  Dr,.  Cadogan  appeared  with  his  few 
rational  ideas ,  which  mod  affuredly  mankind  have  never 
yet  had ,  and  performed  the  tafk  fo  Jincerely  in  proving 
that  the  ancients  never Jdudied  nature  at  all,,  and  that 
the  moderns  are  all  a  Jet  of  quacks.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  new  philofophy  of  that  dodlor, 
in  reverence  to  the  moft  ancient  and  venerable 
Greek  phyfician,  I  lliall  prefume  to  publifh  the  core 
of  the  gout  which  he  fo  peremptorily  pronounces 
to  be  infallible ;  and  which  Galen  and  Celfus 
confirm,  fome  centuries  after  the'  death  of  the 
divine  old  man.  There  is  not  a  dilettanti  liv¬ 
ing,  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  immenfe 
merit  of  pioneering  into  ancient  rubhifti,  and  thence 
of  bringing  back  to  light  the  utenfiis,  inftruments, 
furniture,  old  nails,  door  hinges,  &c.  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  lived  at  a  diftanceof  more  than 
the  laft  fifteen  hundred  years.  Of  the  vaft  utility  of 
thefe  things  the  legiilature  of  Great  Britain,  to  its 
immortal  honour,  feems  to  be  more  truly  fenfibfe 
than  that  of  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe.  For, 
during  the  laft  fefiions  of  parliament,  they  taxed 
the  nation  with  the  fum  of  eight  thouland  pounds, 
to  purchafe,  from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  his  ma~ 
jefty’s  minifter  at  Naples,  a  moft  valuable  and  ne- 
c diary  coliedion  of  Herculaneum  chamber-pots. 
And  this,  I  prefume,  being  a  bufmefs  of  fo  much 
importance  to  the  public  welfare,  may  afford  an 
unanfwerable  reafon  for  the  feeming  inattention,  of 
the  faid  laft  fefiions  of  parliament,  to  the  diftreffes  of 
the  labouring  and  induftrious  of  this  kingdom, 
which  arife  from  the  exorbitant  prices  of  proviiions. 
For,  are  not  two  fuch  great  affairs  too  much  for  the 
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labour  of  one  year?  and  will  it  not  be  time  enough 
to  relieve  thefe  low,  poor,  ftarving,  ufeful  people 
when  the  rents  of  the  eftates,  of  our  honorable  re- 
prefentatives  and  defenders  of  our  rights,  are  rifen 
fo  high  that  it  may  be  impracticable  to  reduce  the 
pnces  of  their  productions. 

And  although,  in  this  place,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  give  to  mankind  one  rational  idea  which  they  have 
not  anciently  had  *,  yet  I  hope  the  talk  of  pioneering 
and  of  difcovering  the  fublequent  remedy,  where  it 
lay  hid  in  Grecian  rubbifh,  being  fo  happily  accom- 
plifhed,  it  may  entitle  me  to  fome  reward.  For  not- 
withftandingl  do  not  prefume  to  place  the  reftoring 
of  an  infallible  cure  for  the  gout,  on  the  fame  level 
with  thenationalfervice  of  bringing  into  thefe  realms 
the  celebrated  utenfils  in  which  the  ancients  did 
make  their  water  yet,  I  prefume  it  will  not  be 
deemed  as  altogether  ufelefs  to  fome  individuals  of 
my  fellow-fubjeCts:  and  I  mod:  fincerely  wifh,  that 
the  young  and  voluptuous  may  not  prove  incorri¬ 
gible  and  rejeCt  the  never-failing  means  of  for  ever 
preventing  them  from  being  afflicted  with  this  re* 
morfelefs  ravager,  the  gout. 

And  now  I  fhall  fairly  and  fully  difclofe  this  ar¬ 
thritic  and  infallible  remedy  in  the  words  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  aphorifm  the  28th,  feCtion  6th,  * 

ouJf  (pxX&xpoi  yiyvovTi.  Eunuchs  are  never 
affii  tied  with  the  gout ,  nor  do  they  ever  become  bald.  And 
in  this  place,  were  I  not  allured  of  Dr.Cadogan’s  great 
contempt  of  pioneering  into  Greek  rubbifh,  or  of 
his  wonderful  capacity  in  forgetting  what  he  hath 
read,  I  fhould  be  much  inclined  to  think  that  he 
has  concealed  his  knowledge  of  this  certain  cure, 
from  a  prepenfe  partiality  to  Venus  whom  he  hath 
fo  unrealonably  favoured  in  his  dilfertation,  as  to 
attribute  no  part  of  the  gouty  and  chronic  com¬ 
plaints 
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plaints  to  her  influence  and  operation.  And  although! 
efteem  gratitude  to  be  a  great  virtue,  yet  I  cannot 
but  fay,  that  the  dodor  hath  rather  been  criminal  in 
preferring  the  ferving  of  an  old  friend  to  the  cure 
of  fo  numerous  afet  of  fubjeds  as  are  the  arthritics 
of  this  kingdom. 

And  here  I  mull  reprefent  the  Angular  advantages 
which  will  attend  this  method  of  cure  above  ail 
others  of  which  I  have  the  leaft:  knowledge.  Firft,  it 
is  infallible,  not  only  for  the  gout  but  for  all  other 
chronic  difeales  on  Cadoganian  principles.  Se¬ 
condly,  it  is  efifeded  by  a  Angle  operation  during 
life.  Thirdly,  the  time  of  performing  it  will  not 
exceed  a  few  minutes.  Fourthly,  it  refcinds  the 
fource  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  mental  evils 
which  will  other  wife  continue  to  vex  mankind. 

On  thefe  accounts  I  cannot  but  moft  heartily 
recommend  the  pradice,  and  exhort  the  young 
and  voluptuous  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  as  fpeedily  as  poflible,  and  not  to  remain,  per- 
tinacioufly  incorrigible,  in  the  prefervation  of  thefe 
milchief-making  parts,  which  are  fo  fatal  to  their 
health  and  felicity.  As  to  the  veteran  debauchees, 
whom  the  habitude  of  whoredom  hath  left  impotent 
in  body,  and  tormented  with  de  Ares,  which  cannot  be 
fatisfied,  I  would  willingly  keep  them  in  their  prefent 
ftate  of  contempt  and  torment,  were  it  even  pradi- 
cabletocure  them  by  the  operation.  They  have  done 
all  the  mifchief  they  can  do  and  are  juftly  fuffering 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  their  tranfgreflions. 

I  would  have  the  young  refled  on  the  fums  of 
money  they  may  fave  by  no  longer  keeping  harlots, 
by  not  being  caught  in  adultery,  norexpoled  in  the 
courts  of  law  and  fometimes  to  the  perils  of  Angle 
combat.  BeAdes,  as  Ance  the  death  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Granby,  it  is  no  longer  the  fafhion  to  be 
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bald,  for  thofe  gentlemen  who  wear  their  own  hair* 
can  the  prelerving,  in  full  honour,  that  moft  orna¬ 
mental  part  of  the  head,  beconfidered  as  an  incon- 
fiderable  encouragement  to  the  adopting  of  this  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  ?  more  particularly  as  the  heads  of 
fuch  young  men  have  very  rarely  any  other  means 
of  recommending  their  owners. 

I  am  perfeClly  perfuaded  how  difficult  it  is  to 
eradicate  the  ftubborn  effects  of  ancient  preju¬ 
dices  ^  that  all  poffible  arguments  mud  be  ufed 
to  overcome  an  ill-founded  opinion  of  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  this  method  of  medication :  and  therefore 
left  the  preceding  advantages,  which  mud  accrue 
from  the  ufeof  this  remedy,  fhould  prove  ineffec¬ 
tual,  I  will  endeavour  to  add  fuch  as  may  corrobo¬ 
rate  their  energy.  If  I  am  not  miftaken  the  lair- 
dable  qualities,  which  are  at  prefent  the  moft 
in  fafhion,  are  keeping  miftreffes,  debauching 
friends  wives,  cheating  at  gaming  tables  and 
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at  Newmarket,  indulging  in  every  excefs  and  re¬ 
finement  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  fpeaking  in 
parliament.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  it  is  the  reputation  of  keeping  harlots  for  others, 
and  not  for  their  own  enjoyment  of  them,  which 
conftitutes  the  moft  charaCleriftic  and  honorable  part 
of  the  keeper.  And  this  may  as  effectually  be  done, 
after  the  operation  as  at  prefent.  As  to  the  fecond, 
to  the  pleafure  of  deceiving  their  friends,  by  reduc¬ 
ing  their  wives,  thefe  reformed  young  things  will 
have  to  add  that  of  deceiving  their  ladies  alio, 
which  circumftance  encreafes  a  fingle  into  a  double 
delight.  As  to  the  affair  of  cheating  at  play, 
coolnefs  of  temper,  and  fixed  attention  to  the  game 
are  reckoned  the  beft  qualifications  for  fuch  as  are 
profeffors  of  that  honorable  fcience.  This  operation 
hath  a  moft  wonderful  effed  in  keeping  men  cool, 
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and  detaching  their  thoughts  from  the  intrigutl 
and  rendezvous  of  concupifcence;  and  thereby  fix¬ 
ing  them  to  their  games  alone.  Befides,  if  thefe 
young  gentlemen  fhall  thereafter  chufe  to  ride  their 
own  horfes,  at  Newmarket*  this  operation  makes 
their  feat  lefs  perilous.  And  then,  by  fuffering 
this  fingle  abfcifion,  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table, 
both  in  meats  and  wines,  are  difarmed  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  producing  either  gout  or  any  other  chronic 
difeafe  *  and  the  fenfualift  and  epicure  may  riot  in 
dainties,  both  native  and  exotic,  with  impunity. 

Such  being  the  improvements  of  health,  pleafure 
and  profit  which  muft  attend  the  young  voluptua¬ 
ries  who  fhall  have  reafon  and  refolution  to  defpife 
the  prejudices  of  their  anceftors  in  the  preceding 
inftance  ^  I  am  now  come  to  the  lafb  and  very 
fashionable  quality,  that  of  Speaking  in  parliament. 
And  here,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  propofe  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  our  conftitution.  Itis,  that  it  be  for  the  future 
enabled,  that  orations,  like  David’s  pfalms  may  be 
either Jaid  or  fung  in  parliament.  Innovations  in  a 
Slate,  however,  are  things  which  I  do  not  much 
admire ;  but  fince  the  old  cuftom  of  forming  men 
to  laws ,  which  is  right  and  practicable,  hath  been 
fo  long  neglebted  ;  and  the  new  mode  of  forming 
Jaws  to  men  hath  been  fo  long  adopted,  which  is 
wrong  and  impracticable,  1  am  obliged  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  method.  Befides  this,  there  is  yet 
another  reafon  ;  rhetoric  is  a  fubjeCt  which  re^ 
quires  the  Studying  of  Ariftotle  and  Quintilian, 
as  to  principles  ;  of  Demofthenes  and  Tully  as  to 
imitation  and  our  prefent  mod:  rifing  Speakers 
declare  for  nature  alone ,  who,  according  to  their  Sen¬ 
timents,  feeds  unfledged  parliament  men  with'  ora¬ 
tory,  as  pigeons  feed  their  young  with  peas  by 
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£rft  taking  them  into  their  own  ftomachs  and  theft 
returning  them  to  thofe  of  their  progeny. 

There  is  yet  another  reafon  alfo  for  my  propo- 
fing  this  reformation  •,  it  is,  that  the  old  and  cele¬ 
brated  operator  at  Batterfea,  who  ufed  to  cut  fuch 
perfons  with  fingular  fuccefs,  for  the  fimples,  is 
dead  •,  and  alas  !  he  hath  left  no  fucceffor,  who  is 
equal  to  that  important  office.  And  this  truth,  I  am 
apprehenfive,  too  plainly  appears,  from  what  is  con- 
ftantly  heard  in  parliament  and  in  all  other  public 
and  private  places  of  refort.  Such  being  the  me¬ 
lancholy  cafe,  as  fenfe  is  necelfary  to  an  orator, 
as  no  man  now  remains  who  can  extirpate  folly  by 
manual  operation,  and  no  young  fpeaker  will  take 
the  pains  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  ftudy,  itfeems 
expedient,  for  the  fervice  of  the  nation,  that  Tinging 
be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  fpeaking  5  and  that  in¬ 
dividuals  may  rife  in  the  ftate,  as  they  do  in  the 
Opera-houfe,  according  to  the  excellence  of  their 
voices  and  their  (kill  in  founds.  And  this  I  propofe 
as  a  further  encouragement  to  the  undergoing  of  the 
aforefaid  operation,  as  being  the  only  true  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  they  can  build  their  hopes  of  being 
minifters,  or  of  making  themfelves  good  for  any  thing. 

The  advantages  which  will  arife  from  this  inno¬ 
vation  will  be  very  confpicuous.  Firft,  thofe  who 
now  fpeak,  and  to  whom  no  man  will  liften,  be- 
caufe  of  their  want  of  fenfe,  may  become  the 
leaders  of  their  parties  and  the  favorites  of  the 
people  by  being  great  in  recitative  and  fong.  Second¬ 
ly,  as  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  palling  or  reject¬ 
ing  of  bills  is  determined  before  they  are  brought 
into  the  houfe,  fenfe  is  now  ulelefs,  as  it  can  make 
few  or  no  converts  on  either  fide  *,  and  wherefore 
may  not  a  queftion  be  as  well  debated  in  cantabile  as 
in  rhetoric.  Befides  thefe,  as  things  now  Hand,  but 
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©ne  orator  can  /peak  at  a  time,  whereas  all  thofe  of 
one  fide,  may  then,  at  the- fame  time,  be  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  in  Tinging  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  mufic,  either  in  duets,  trios,  or  quar¬ 
tettes  ;  the  others  joining  in  the  refpedtive  choruffes* 
And  this,  I  humbly  prefume,  will  contribute,  not 
a  little,  to  expedite  bufmefs,  to  jhorten  the  feffions  of 
parliament,  to  keep  the  houie  in  harmony ,  and  to  tax 
the  nation  to  Tome  tune  \  all  which  things  are  ex- 
treamly  defired  by  this  free  nation.  For  the  Eng- 
lilh,  of  all  people,  are  the  moft  eafily  to  be  lung 
out  of  their  money  •,  and  the  Scotch  the  moft  eafily 
to  be  lung  into  it.  And,  in  this  manner,  the  two 
parts  of  the  union  may  be  truely  faid  to  be  in  unijon* 

,  Having  delivered  thus  much,  in  order  to  induce 
the  young  Macaroni,  by  one  operation,  to  preclude 
the  gout  and  all  chronic  diieafes  for  ever,  as 
hounds  are  prevented  from  running  mad  by  being 
wormed,,  and  by  fhewing  them  alfo  how  worthleis 
that  is  which  will  be  cut  away  and  how  inelti- 
rnable  the  pleafures  are  which  will  be  added.  I 
fhall  juft  hint,,,  that  l  do  not  intend  that  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  this  operation  fhall  be  imparted  to  the 
uleful  and  laborious  ;  becaufe  thefe,  as  beings  of 
an  inferior  order,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  increafe 
and  multiply,  in  order  to  continue  fuch  fort  of 
bipeds  as  are  requifite  fervilely  to  minifter  to  the 
wants,  defires,  and  purfuits  of  the  idle  and  the 
worthlefs,  \£ho  are  of  a  fuperior  order,  both  in 
nature  and  in  lire.,,  Befides  this,  it  may  not  be  an 
impolitic  circumftance  to,  prevent  tliat  prefent 
afinine-tailed  race  of  quality  from  propagating  their 
fpecies,  in  order  to  refeind  the  national  difgrace 
of  fuch  exotic  animals,  and  to  reftore  to  this 
realm,  the  limbs,  manhood  and  intellect  of  Eng- 
li  fli  men. 
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I  Conte  now  to  the  cure  of  vexation,  which,  as 
Dr.  Cadogan  allures  us,  is  a  very  fruitful  parent 
of  many  bodily  evils.  And  in  this  place  I  think 
there  feems  but  little  reafon  to  attempt  a  proof, 
that  cuckoldom  is  a  chronic  difeafe,  which  is  very 
epidemic  at  this  time  ;  and  of  confequence,  that 
hufbands  are  not  a  little  vexed  by  the  evil  of  con- 
icioufnefs  that  their  edates  will  be  inherited  by  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  not  of  their  begetting.  Now  what  re- 
medy  cafi  fo  effectually  extirpate  the  caufe  of  this 
vexation  in  hufbands  as  this  operation,  for  the  radi¬ 
cal  cure  of  the  gout,  on  their  wives  gallants  ?  will 
not  peace  of  mind  be  perfectly  reftored  to  many 
an  aching  heart,  which  now  labours  under  diforders 
arifing  from  vexation  ?  And  now  I  would  afk  every 
conhderate  man,  whether  the  talk,  which  Dr. 
Cadogan  declares  was  left  for  him,  hath  not  been 
performed  by  me  ?  whether  he  or  I  have  given  a 
re w  rational  ideas,  which  mod  affuredly  mankind 
have  never  had  ?  whether  his  or  my  words  have  no 
kind  of  ideas  ?  and  who  is,  in  faCf,  the  greateff  be- 
nefaCtor  of  human  kind  ?  And  here  1  take  leave 
of  my  readers  and  remain  impatiently  waiting  the 
coming  of  that  great  day,  when  the  great  circle  of 
all  chronic  difeafes  fhall  be  opened,  which  Dr.  Ca¬ 
dogan  hath  promifed  to  bedew  on  mortal  man,  in 
order  that  I  may  diiplay  its  full  excellencies  by 
another  enquiry,  ib  that  the  phyficai,  metaphyfical, 
and  moral  pnilofophy,  which  it  contains,  and  all  its 
other  merits,  may  be  as  fully  confidered,  and  as 
fairly  expoled  to  view,  as  thole  oi  the  differtation 
are  m  this  publication. 
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